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TREFACE. 


The object of the present work is Id combine, 
within the smallest possible space, all the informa¬ 
tion respecting British India, which an individual 
proceeding to any one of the presidencies might de¬ 
sire, at first, to possess. Innumerable excellent pub- 
lications are before the world* some of which treat of 
the history of India, Lhe form of government* the 
tojjography, productions, and commerce of the 
country* while many are confined to sketches of 
habits* customs, and religions ; the revenue and 
monetary systems ; the manner of European life* 
laws* and institutions. But there is not one 
single volume extant which presents* at one view* an 
outline of every l Aiuj relating to the country, lo 
supply the desideratum has been the purpose ot the 
author* or compiler* of the present Hand-Book. 
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1’ltKFACE. 


Althouoti a long residence ill India has afforded 
the writer many opportunities of collecting informa¬ 
tion respecting several important sections of the 
country, and more especially the metropolis of 
British India, the magnificent city of Calcutta, he 
has necessarily consulted and quoted from the works 
of others who have traversed portions of the empire 
which it never was his fortune to visit. Among 
these authors, the late Miss Emma Roberts, Mrs. 
Postans, and Colonel Davidson stand in the fore¬ 
ground. Much has also been derived from the 
Bengal and Agra Guide and Gazetteer, published in 
India, the Asiatio Journal (tile articles from which 
were originally contributed by the author of the 
“ Hand-Book ” himself), Mitburns Oriental Com¬ 
merce, Galloway's Law and Constitution, Thorntons 
History, the East-India United Service Journal, 
and some others. 

The proportion of the following pages relating to 
Calcutta was originally intended to form part of a 
separate publication, in a work illustrative of the 
present position of that capital, of which so little 
appears to be really known in England; but it has 
been thought preferable to include the sketch in the 
present volume. The occupation of so much space, 
however, with one subject, has necessarily induced 
much brevity in the treatment of the other presi¬ 
dencies; but as these are, in a great degree, reduced 
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copies of the; megapolis of British India, the otnis* 
siona, in respect to lhera p may easily be supplied 
by a diligent study of all that is said of the latter, 
due allowance being made for the difference In the 
dimensions of the three cities. 
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INDIAN CHRONOLOGY- 

TiE iL natives of ] ndia use a groat variety of epochs, 
some of which are but iiitle understood, even by 
themselves, and almost oil are deficient in univer¬ 
sality and uniformity, so that the same epoch nomi¬ 
nally will be found to vary many days, or even a 
year, in different provinces. 

The solar, or more properly, the sidereal year, is 
that which is most In use for public business, P' tr_ 
lietilarly since the introduction of European power 
into India. This year is calculated by the Indian 
astronomers at 365 days, 7 hours, 12 minutes, 3U 
seconds, or, according to others, 3b seconds. 
Therefore in sixty Indian years there will be a day 
more than in sixty Gregorian years. The difleretice 
arkes from not taking into consideration the pr^ce*- 
si on of the equinoses, being equal in reality to some¬ 
thing mor** than 20 minutes, though by them calcu¬ 
lated at 23 minutes. 

The luni-solar computation is not at present so 
common as it formerly was, oJllioa^Ii still much osed 
in some parts of India, and common everywhere in 
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the regulation of festivals, and in domestic arrange¬ 
ments. But the solar and hinksdar Forms may be 
used with most of the Indian eras, though some 
more particularly affect one form arid some the 
other. 

The hmi-solur mode varies in difleircmi provinces, 
some beginning the month at full mix^j others at 
new moon: wo shall describe that beginning by the 
full moon, which is used in Bengal; the other me¬ 
thod will be easily understood when this b known* 
Each year begins on the day of full moon preced¬ 
ing the beginning of the solar year of the same date- 
The months are divided into halves, the firsL of 
which is entitled ladi 3 or dark, being from the full 
moon to the new, and the last, $udi t o r bright, from 
new to full moon. These divisions are sometimes 
of Id and sometimes of 15 days, mid are numbered 
generally from 1 to 15, though the last day of the 
hadi half is called 15, and that of a sudi h called 30. 
By a complicated arrangement, a day is sometimes 
omitted, and again it day is intercalated, so that, 
instead of going on regularly in numerical order, 
these days may be reckoned 1 T l t 2 W 3, 4, o, 6, 7, 

10. The subject is enveloped in some obscurity, and 
it will be perhaps sufficient to observe, the lime of a 
lunation Is divided into 3D parts, called tiiAs and 
when two Liths occur in the same solar day, that day 
k omitted in the lunar reckoning, end restored, by 
intercalation, at some other period. When Lwo full 
moons occur in one solar mouth, the month also is 
named twice, making a year of 13 months. In the 
case also of a short solar month, in which there 
would be no full moon, the month would be alto- 
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gather omitted- All these riraiimstimees render the 
luni-solnr computation a mutter of much difficulty; 
and to reduce it exactly to our era would retire a 
perfect knowledge of Hindoo astronomy* But as 
the solar reckoning is by far the most genera!* we 
shall only observe that the lunar month precedes the 
solar month by a lunation at most, and consequently 
a hiiinr date may be nearly known From the solar 
time, which i& of easy calculation* 

We shall begin by the em which are generally 
known, rind follow with those of more limited use* 
The Cali vt g. —ThU era is the most ancient cl 
India, and dated from a period 3101 years before 
Christ, ft begins with tile entrance of the sun into 
the Hindoo sign Aswin, which is now on the 11th 
April, N.S- In tiie year 1600 the year began on the 
7th April, N,S. f from which it lias- now advanced four 
days, and from the procession of the equinoxes* is 
still advancing at the rate of a day in sixty years ; 
the number produced by subtracting 3102 from any 
given year of the C&liyug wall be the Christiau year 
in which the given year begins. 

The era of Saliwuhana may lie joined here to that 
of the Caliyug, being ident ical with it us to names ol 
mouths, divisions, and commencement, and dilfering 
only in the date of the year, which is 3179 years more 
recent than that, and therefore seventy-seven years 
since our era. It Is much used in the southern and 
western provinces of India, and papers arc frequently 
dated in both eras. The years of this era are culled 
Saca. The number 77 must be added to find the 
equivalent year of the Christian era* Both these 
eras are most commonly used with solar time. 
a 2 
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Tlic era of Vicramudety, which has its name from 
a sovereign of MaJwa, may also be placed hare, as it 
uses the same months as the two above mentioned, 
but it is more generally used with Junar time; this 
era is much employed in the north of India, and its 
years are called Sam vat, it began fifty-seven years 
helbre Christ, and that number must be deducted, to 
bring it to our era. 

In Cure rat this era is used, but it begins there 
about the autumnal equinox:. 

The following are the names of the months of 
the Hindustani year:— 

Elution* Pckm. 

nr Asih* 

KiLlidl. AfHfl, 

As 5 ™ 1 . diyt. 

1 hese months all begin on the days of tlie entrance 
ol tile sun into a sign of the Hindoo zodiac, and they 
vary from twenty to thirty-two days in length, though 
mating up 365 days in the total, in common years, 
and in leap years. The intercalation is made 
when and where it is required, not according to any 
arbitrary rule, hut bv continuing the length q£ each 
month, until the suu has completely passer! each 
sign. This will bring about twenty-six leap years in 
every century. 1 1 would require Jong and complicated 
calculations to find exactly the commencement and 
duration of each month, but we shall not err more 
than a day or two by considering them to be of thirty 
and thirty-one days alternately. 

The Bengalee year appear to have been once 
identical with the Hegira; but the solareomputaibn 
having subsequently been adopted, of which the 


Ik-ftLh, 

JctfcU 

Afrt.IT, 

frawai*. 
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years exceed those of the H egira by eleven days. It has 
tost nearly eleven days every year* and is now about 
nine years la ter, the year 1245 of the Hegira beginning 
in July, 1829, and the Bengalee year 1236 begin¬ 
ning 13th April of the same year. 

The ttumtwr 593 must be added to bring this to 
the Christian era. The Bengalee months arc similar 
to those of the Hindustani, given lie fore* differing 
only in dialect. They are as follow, according to 
the orthography of the English resident there. 

Baisflliiup SfH'Oim, Kortw! i 

J,.Libia, Bhwli*. UsTOhoyW, Fnl^n. 

An»l>. Atusin, 

1'lic first of Baysakha is now on the 13th April, 
ami In our leap years, on the 12th April- 1 here is, 
however, a difference of one day in about sixty years, 
as observed before, in speaking of the eras of Ca- 
liyng, &c. 

The Fustae year is pretty generally known m India, 
and is supposed to be derived from the Hegira. One 
or two eras are used in India hy this name, being 
chiefly used in revenue accounts; its commencement 
alone is much attended to, the subdivisions being 
neglected. 

The Fiislee year, as used in Bengal, begins with 
Aussin, in September, The year is lunar, and the 
full uioon preceding the autumnal equinox is the 
first day. The date also differs from the common 

Fuslee, being now 1247*. 

It may he observed that, notwithstanding this 
variety of dates, the months agree pretty nearly. 
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Tims, Poos IH all the eras begins somewhat before 
the winter aoUtiee* and is followed by Maugh t &c. 
The era of Forasofmnm is used in Malayali^ in the 
south of India, Tilts era began in the year 117 G 
B*G., and is divided into cycles of 1000 years, and 
at the end of a hundred yeans, instead of 1001 1 the 
next year was called 1 . The first cycle ended 17 $ 
B.C., the second 825 AJ rj and the third should 
have finished in 1825 * in which case the present year 
would have been 15 . But, whether from inattention 
or oLherwiaCp the end of like third cycle was not 
noticed, and they civil 1005 , the year which began 
on the loth September! 1829 . The year 177 of the 
second cycle began August 17 th* A 4 D, 1 , bat the 
year, like the other years of End ill, advancing one 
day in about sixty years, now begins as above stated* 
In our Ecu]! yours, tine 14 th of September will agree 
with its commencement, 

A cycle of ninety years, called GraliaparivriLhi, is 
used in the southern provinces of India* The year 
1840 corresponds with the 64 th year of the 21 st cycle. 
The first cycle began twenty-four years before our 


ern, 


To reduce it to the Christian year, multiply the 
elapsed cycles by 90 and the odd yeans, then deduct 
2A from the susu T and the remainder will be the year 


required. 

The days of the w eek, as used by the H in doos! nm 
as follow :— 


Rubbcchir, Sirnkfoy 
pcKinUiiitt Monday 

Mon^jlfoar* TucdOnj 
Boodhr, WedBCMln^ 


ttMlnibw-f 

SuniH?ebsr h 


Timnday 

KriiLsj- 

S^UJ^LJ 
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tiLE MAHOMETAN ERA OF HEGIELV 
dates from tbs flight of Mahomet to Medina, which 
event took place in the night ol Thursday, the loth 
July, A.D, 622. The cm commences on the follow¬ 
ing'day, viz. the 16th July. Many chronologists 
have computed this era from the loth ol July, but 
Cantemir lias given examples, proving that, in most 
ancient times, the IGlh was the first day or the era; 
aud now there can be no question that such is the 
practice or Mahometans. The year is purely lunar, 
consisting of twelve months, each mouth commencing 
with the appearance of the new moon, without any 
intercalation to bring the commencement of the year 
to the same season. 11 is obvious that, hy such an 
arrangement, every year will begin much earlier in 
the season than the [>receding, being now in summer, 
and, in the course of sixteen years, in winter. Such 
a mode of reckoning, so much at variance with the 
order of nature, could scarcely have been in use be¬ 
yond the pastoral and semi-barbarous nation by 
whom it was adopted, without the powerful aid ol 
fanaticism, and even that bus not been able to pre¬ 
vent the use of other methods by learned men in 
their computations, and by governments in the col¬ 
lection of revenue. It will also be remarked that, as 
the Mahometans begin each month with the appear¬ 
ance of the new moon, a few cloudy days might 
retard the commencement of a mouth, muking the 
preceding month, longer than usual This, in fuel, is 
the case, and two parts of the same country will 
sometimes differ a day in consequence ■, although the 
clear skies of those countries where lslamtstn prevails 
rarely occasion much inconvfi&ifiiicE on "tlus htad* 
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But in dironology awl history* as well as in all 
documents* they use months of thirty aofl twenty-nine 
days alternately, making the year thins to consist of 
354 days. Eleven times in thirty years* one day is 
added to the hist month* making 355 days in that 
year* Consequently, the average length of a year is 
taken 354 p 11 -30th days, the twelfth or which is 
29* 191~360ths, differing from the true lunation 
very little more than three seconds, which will not 
amount to a day in less than 2260 years* a degree 
of exactness which could not have been at mined ivittu 
out long-continued observations. 

The intercalary year of 355 days occurs on the 
second* fifth, seventh, tenth* thirteenth* fifteenth* 
eighteenth* twenty-first, twenty-fourth* twenty-sixth* 
nod twenty-uinih years of every thirty years. Any 
year being given, to know whether it b<* inter¬ 
calary or not* divide by 30* and if either of the above 
numbers remain, the year will be one of 355 days. 

The names of the months* as used by the Turks* 
with the length of each, are as follow; — 


MdWcd - 

. - - - 3A > 

Sofitwr - *■ 


R-itin 3- - 




Jchii-iliSIu 1+ 

- - - * 3G 

JonnaiUS LL 

, - ^ - 29 

Rfljeb - - 



Stufeau - - - - x 29 

H&EHfldiqn - - . . ~ 30 

SbuLwail - - _ * _ 2 D 

DWl kmtrdi - - - - 3-Q 

Uliti'l Kijjflh * - - , 


and in in&™l. 0 * y ,. 


They have weeks of seven days* named as follow 


Triitfc 

TTWlll* 

IXUUXIk 

ixc. luict;. 

hmi. *miif L 

Stt, I'ixu pun. 

Vckili.ni-bc, 

flra. 

B4T4I, 

V>w ilmL 

Sr 

Dofthirvibe. 

l t f¥f!W SiHBWJir, ttufllfH, 

V 1-jus 

Tu_^i3p r 



iftbiff. 

VfH» III 111. 

W+ CJwflilLnTilie. 

dkarrtiaTTihR!', 

BqchUw 

1 Urtfef, 

Yam nhi. 

Tlu rcrttiUmTM, 

ftp 

Junwnu., 

I'emuiKi, 

Vuln Kn-rii 

P, 

Jimi un AiJsrtt. 

iumi, 

A ry In* 

Jam*. 

-4. Jumi cdlfil. 

s 

a 

I 

Chi**T s 

SiSL 
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DIVISIONS OF THE DAYJfirAGiw/fl*. 

The (1 i vis ion of the day among Miiiiomctans is 
chiefly subservient to the stated times of performing 
their devotions, and is not generally very aeeuratCp 
They begin their accdimt atrattseb rtetoning twelve 
hours from thence to stinrisc^ whether the night be 
long or short ; from sunrise to sunset they also reckon 
twelve hours* and consequently a night hour is longer 
in the winter than an hour of the day* and in summer 
the hours of the day are longer than those of the night, 
A11lie equ boxes alone, all t tie hou rs are of cqua! leu gl h , 
and then they coincide with those adopted by us* in 
commencement and duration* differing^ of course* Sia 
hours in eiraineratioii, so that our *Es o clock is their 
twelve, our seven is their one* kn. At other periods 
of the year, also, their six o'clock coincides with our 
twelve* bat every other hour ditiers mure or less 
from ours. The time of sunrise, :md consequently 
the length of the day, being known, the length 
each hour will be easily found by division, and the 
period of any given hour determined. Thus, if tie 
sun rise at seven u'duck, the length of the day will 
be ten hours (of sixty minutes each), and that of each 
hour fi fty mi mile*. 6 ne o'clock* M ahometts n rec hon¬ 
ing* will then be at fifty minutes after seven, two 
o'clock forty minutes after eight* and three o clock 
will be half-past nine, and so on of the others. 
"When the sun rises at five o clock, the Etiive Eir^t 
hours of the day will be completed severally at ten 
minutes, after six, twenty minutes after seven, and 
half-past eight. In every case six o'clock arrives 
exactly at mid-day. 
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Hindoo* 

The Hindoos divide the day into four watches, and 
the nie;ht into the same number; the day being 
considered to extend from sunrise to sunset. The 
watches are again divided into ghtirees, which are 
twenty-four minutes each in length. As in summer 
the days are longer than the nights, each day-watch 
will then he longer than any watch of the night, 
though, from the necessity of each watch comprising 
an exact number of ghurees, there will generally be 
die difference of one gimme between two watches of 
the same day. There is much variation in this 
respect, and although, in the latitude of India, die 
difference h not so great aa it would be in a country 
more towards the north, it h still so inconvenient 
that the natives of tndh rarely understand their awn 
method of dividing the day, and readily adopt the 
English mode when they are in the neighbourhood 
of one or our factories. 

In order to explain die suude of subdividing the 
watches, we shall detail the correspondence of ghu- 
rees with our hours in March and September, when 
the days and nights are equal, and when, in conse¬ 
quence, more regularity may be expected than at 
other seasons. It must be remembered that a ghuree 
contains twenty-four minutes, and that sixtyghurees 
makeup the twenty-four hours; thirty ghnrees, there¬ 
fore, make up the time between sunrise and sunset at 
this season; if these thirty ghurees were equally 
divided between die four watches, giving seven ghu- 
rees and a half to each watch, their correspondence 
with our hour* would be easily made. 
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OUTLINE 

dr the 

HISTORY OF BRITISH IF Dll. 


The attempt to comprise within a few any 

tiling approaching to an accurate sketch of the main 
incidents which Imve distinguished the history of the 
British empire on the continent uf Asia, would prove 
so perfectly futile, iliat the following rough outline is 
ottered rather as an apology than a substitute fertile 
record which should be preliminary to a picture ot 
India as it is. By no process of condensation could 
the contents of the pyramids of volumes which have 
been written to portray the progress of our power* 
from the hour when the first factory wu* established 
in India, to that which placed ^inde at our left, fa? 
reduced within the compass of a reasonable library, 
much less comprised in a brief chapter of it single 
volume- Our excuse must therefore be, in venturing 
upon even a very slight abstract, that we wished to 
form, for the benefit of the stranger who may uevor 
have bestowed *ny attention upon India, a connect¬ 
ing link between the history of the country and its 
remarkable position at the present moment* 

The early history of Lite vast continent of India is 
veiled in obscurity. The wonderful subterranean re¬ 
mains of architecture which exist to this moment in 
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the western parts of the country demonstrate that 
they must have been inhabited by a people not infe¬ 
rior to the Babylonians and die Cushites in antiquity, 
and a knowledge of the arts of peace; bat. we 
obtain no other information respecting the inha¬ 
bitants, although the historians of undent Egypt 
have endeavoured to connect them with the victo¬ 
ries oF Scsostris. All that vve know for certain ia r 
that the Tyrians carried on a trade with India by 
menus of the lied Sea, and that the Greeks, begin¬ 
ning with Alexander and ending withAntioch 11*,pene¬ 
trated as far as the upper pEirt of the Ganges,* taking 
possession of large tracts of country upon either side 
of the lodus * that the dominion of the Greeks was 
succeeded by that of the Scythian nomades, who 
invaded Buctria, and that these* in their turn, were 
driven out by the Tartars* Next came the Mahome¬ 
tans! under Mahmoud of Ghazni, who* about the 
year IUOO, carried into effect his father's project for 
the conquest of India, and, alter a series of aggressive 
expeditions, established Mussulman authority from 
the west of the Ganges to the province of Guzerut. 
From litis time until the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the power of these invaders augmented, and 
the whole continent gradually fell under their yoke ; 
the government of the various provinces being vested 
in XuAvaubs, who exercised sovereign control, with a 
reservation of obedience or fealty tu the supreme 
power of the Great Mogul, who reigned in absolute 
despotism at Delhi, But m nil these conquests and 
political aggrandisements, no European power took 
the slightest share. The intercourse with India, 

* Emfctasir ot ^cgaiEheibc*. 
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from tli-e time of the expulsion of the Greeks, was 
confined entirely to Commercial opfirHtionjj. The 
Egyptians and the Romans followed the Tyrians, 
sending their argosies down the Red Sea to the coast 
of Mulnbitr, and receiving, in exchange for their com¬ 
modities, the rich stuffs, drugs, dyes, gold, silver, 
ivory, &e. f which formed the staples of Western India* 
The conquest of Egypt by the Saracens threw the 
whole trade into the hands of the latter, who made 
great efforts to extend it by carrying their enterprise 
beyond the extreme point of the peninsula of India 
to the islands of the Eastern Archipelago, thence to 
Siam, and ultimately to China* Bat the Saracens 
held no intercourse with Europe. Closing the port 
of Alexandria agliott the Christian trader, they pre¬ 
ferred transmitting their return cargoes to Constan¬ 
tinople, through Asiatic Turkey and the Black Sea* 
The city of the Sultan, consequently, soon became 
the great mart for East-India and Chinn produce, 
and to it the eyes of the Venetian and Italian slates 
were directed. For a long time, however, the anti¬ 
pathy which the Christians and Mahometans bore 
to each other formed a bar to commercial intercourse 
of any kind; at length, the cupidity of the Califs 
overcame their religious hatred, and a traffic com¬ 
menced which, while it gratified the anxiety of the 
Europeans to possess the products and manu¬ 
factures of the East, conferred wealth upon the 
mercantile followers of the prophet In this stale 
the trade with India continued until the Crusades 
gave territorial possession and influence to the 
southern European powers, and converted the expe¬ 
ditions, which were originally of a holy character, 
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into commercial nnd secular enterprises. Partly by 
means of conquest, nnd partly through negotiation, 
the whole of the East-India trade at lust p;issed from 
the Saracens into the hands of the rial inns, and the 
port of Alexandria, until then closed by M ahosneten 
hatred, was reopened ta the ships of the Mediterranean. 
Floreneej, Genoa, and Venice were the first to reap 
tlie fruits of the great monopoly; but the latter, by 
deputing an ambassador to India, to open a commu¬ 
nication with ports until then not known even by 
name to the European*, obtained exclusive supplies 
and benefits* which soon gave them an immense pre¬ 
ponderance over their neighbours* To these advan¬ 
tages were shortly to be added the diminution of the 
Genoese trade by the destruction of Constantinople, 
where they had established themselves to the entire 
exclusion of the Greeks, Thai, at the dose of the 
fifteenth century, Venice supplied nearly all Europe 
with tile products of the East, and soon robed her¬ 
self, by her wealth, to an eminence that excited the 
jealousy and hostility of surrounding nations* Great 
efforts were made by several states—the Dutch, the 
Germans, und the Spaniards—to obtain a share in 
this vastly lucrative commerce ; but neither intrigue 
nor the most tempting oilers mude to the rulers of 
Egypt aB d of Syria could shake the stability of Ve¬ 
netian power* Event*, however, occurred, perfectly 
independent of commercial rivalry, which struck at 
the root of the great monopoly, and almost entirely 
diverted Oriental commerce into new channels. Chris* 
topher Columbus had discovered America, and the 
Portuguese bad found a way to India round the 
Cape of Good Hope. In 14^7, the King of Portugal 
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deputed Vasco deGomu to India, to ascertain whence 
the riches of the Venetians were drawn, and to 
endeavour to open a trade with the same source* by 
the route available to the ships of Portugal. The 
mission was successful; the key to vast wealth was 
now obtained, and the Portuguese lost no time 
in improving their opportunities* Fleet after fleet 
was fitted out ; every port in India iras visited ; pos¬ 
session was forcibly taken of several places upon the 
Malabar coast, the islands lying between Mada¬ 
gascar and the Moluccas, and the island of Ormtts f 
in the Persian Gulf; and a papal grant was ob¬ 
tained, confirming the prior discovery of the Portu¬ 
guese, and thereby checking for a time the rivalry of 
other Catholic nations. Prodigious efforts were nmk 
by the Venetians, supported by the .Mameluke go¬ 
vernment of Egypt, and subsequently by the Sultan, 
to counteract the advantages obtained by the Portu¬ 
guese but all was in vain. While, on the one hand, 
the latter defended wilts great skill and bravery their 
acquisitions ip India and the Gull of Persia from 
their enemies in the Red Sea and the coasts, they* 
on the other, continued to pour into Europe the pro¬ 
ducts of the Oriental world in quantities and at a 
price against which the Venetians could not possibly 
contend. For more than a century the trade re¬ 
mained in the hands of the Portuguese. But the 
high road which they hud discovered w as open to all 
the world beside, and il was not to be supposed that 
they would retain exclusive right of way longer 
than it might suit the convenience of other nations to 
yield them the privilege. Accordingly! we find thai 
aa the maritime power of Holland increased, and her 
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domestic cares diminished, the Dutch found it worth 
their while to turn their eyes to India- The example 
of Holland was speedily followed by Englaudp Jtb/' 
under the reign of Elizabeth, obtained leisure from 
foreign quarrels and religious discord, for commercial 
sell ernes of magnitude. From the hour of the arrival 
of these Protestant powers, the Portuguese date 
the downfnl of their influence in India. Through the 
combined efforts of religions zeal and the congous 
possession of superior physical force* they had been 
guilty of great oppression wherever thrv had planted 
the national flag, and had, consequently, raised up 
enemies amongst the natives, w ho were only tue> glad 
to afihrd support to any other Europeans whose 
interest came iti collision with those of the Porta- 
gnese + Cuiitesls soon ensued between the new 
visitors and the old settlers, and the result was the 
expulsion of the latter from nearly all their positions* 
and the perfect annihilation of their commercial 
relations with the Hast. 

The English, obtaining from their ow n sovereign a 
charter permitting them to trade to the East Indies, 
and securing to them a monopoly of the advantages 
of such commerce, directed their attention in India 
to the establishment of factories, under the protec¬ 
tion* and w ith the consent* of the different potentates 
then ruling over her shores. On the Coromandel 
and Malabar coasts* and on the batiks of the 
Hooghly* they planted their feet ns humble traders. 
Bombay p which had been acquired by the Portu¬ 
guese, was soon after cedes! to the English, as part 
of the dowry of the Infanta, who became the consort 
of oar Charles IL; and very shortly afterw ards the 
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chartered merchants commenced a trade with China, 
whose tea was acquiring a certain degree of popu¬ 
larity in Great Britain. The success of one com¬ 
pany of merchants suggested the formation of 
another, to whom the British government, in its 
distress for money, likewise granted a charter; but 
as tltis led to disputes abroad, and materially afiected 
the interests of the new trade, a union of the two 
contending companies was effected in 1702. 

Tin: prosperity of Holland and of England, natu¬ 
rally exciting the jealousy of France, an East-India 
company was formed by the French, who sent out 
daps and soon obtained permission to establish 
agencies in Pondicherry and Chnnderaagore. These 
three nations, with the Danes and the Spaniards, 
who lint) also acquired small possessions, now consd- 
tuted illy European trading community in India, 
and through their enterprise and rivalry, the whole 
of the W estem world was supplied with every thing 
ili.ii the rich soil of the East, and the ingenuity aud 
industry of her inhabitants, could produce. -Some 
little molestation to their trade w:ls occasionally 
udered by the barbarous and covetous princes in 
whose territories they were legated, nnd small bodies 
of soldiers were therefore allowed to be maintained 
by tiie home government to protect the factories, 
around which defences were erected, But it was not 
until the year Ida that the comer stone was laid 
of those occurrences which converted the humble 
traders, content to defend their property from out- 
ami to follow their commercial pursuits in 
peace and security, into warriors and politicians, and 
iixial Jy rendered them masters of the entire empire of 
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I ndia. In the year 1746, the Nabob of Arcot having 
died, the succession of his son was disputed by a 
cousin mi liL ed Mocftofiir Sing* This pretender, mis¬ 
trusting hk own strength; applied to Duplefr, who 
commanded the French troops in India, for assist¬ 
ance, which was promptly afforded, under the hope 
and expectation of reaping certain advantages from 
the connection, should the aid solicited prove effec¬ 
tive, The legitimate heir to the ninsnud, on the 
other hand, sought the support of Major Laurence, 
who was in command of the Sri I kb soldiery in die 
Carnatic, and Major Laurence did not turn a deaf 
car to the appeal. Hence arose n collision, which, 
with only occasional intervals of peace, has continued 
for nearly a century, until power after power has 
succumbed to the British arms, and what was 
gained by defensive warfare has been maintained 
by treaty, add consolidated by good government* 
Every victory obtained from the French and the 
Mahometan sovereigns, in whose behalf they fought, 
brought with it an extension of British privileges 
and the cession of additional territory. The govern¬ 
ment at bome r to aid the merchants in their contest, 
sent out reinforcements of Lroops and ships. The 
French authorities in a similar manner recruited 
their forces ubroad, and it was not until tori years 
had elapsed, from the date of the first outbreak, that 
the latter sustained a complete and decisive defeat. 
Bn i new and permanent enemies hud arisen in the 
meanwhile. Tim great chieftains who divided the 
sovereignty of the Deccan, the Carnatic, in short, 
the whole peninsula of India not occupied by the 
British, beheld with dismay the growth of the new 
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European power, and formed alliances for its de¬ 
struction. Byder AJi, a political adventurer and sol¬ 
dier of fortune, undertook, the lead in these measures, 
and proved a formidable antagonist, lie wrested 
several of their possessions from the English, wasted 
much of the it territory with iire and sw ord , threat¬ 
ened Madras^ and, compelling a large British force to 
lay down its arms, massacred nearly every man. 
For thirteen yens were the whole resources of the 
British applied to resist this warrior, who, aided by 
the French, between whom and the British a war 
had arisen hi Europe, vigorously prosecuted bis 
operations* now gaining certain advantages, mid 
anon suffering severe defeats, llyder Ali died ini# 82, 
but his sou, Tippoo SEiib, continued to wage war with 
the English, and they likewise found abundant em¬ 
ployment in a contest which had arisen w p ith l he 
MahraUas, on whom, tor certain considerations* iL 
was deemed expedient to attempt to loree a rajah 
that they hud expelled. It would be vain to attempt 
to follow the course of history through the multi tu- 
dmoils wars which were dovetailed into each other 
from the hour when Lord Cornwallis, hi 1 # 92, de¬ 
prived Tippoo Snib of half his territory, boareely 
was the sword sheathed in one quarter, than it was 
drawn from the scabbard to chastise a new enemy in 
another direction* Sir John Shore (afterwardsLord 
Toignmoulb), wlio succeeded Lord Cornwallis us 
Go ver uor-General of India, was engaged in a war 
with the Rohill&s* The Marquis of Wdlesiey, in 
1798, found Tippoo Suib actively employed in new 
intrigues against the British, while the confederated 
Mahmtta chiefs directed their hostility to our power 
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in the west and north of India* Aided by his 
brother, the present Duke of Wellington,, and Ge¬ 
neral I*ord Lake, the marquis applied his energies 
and the resources at his command to the deal ruction 
of these formidable opponents, and altlsough thehr 
operations were guided and directed by French oflU 
cere* engineers* and artillerists, he entirely destroyed 
the power of Tip poo, annexed his dominions to those 
of the East-1 ndia Company, broke the iVluhmtta 
confederacy, and added 33,000 square miles to the 
British possessions* 

The Msirqub of Wellesley was succeeded in Ins 
government by Sir George Barlow and Lord Minted 
whose rule was more distinguished by domestic dis- 
scnsioins, intrigues, and the settleiiient of the pro¬ 
vinces acquired, than by campaigns against external 
The Marquis of Hasting * assumed the rdits 
of government in 1313, mid during his administration 
found it nece&stvry to take the held against the Pin- 
dairies, the kingdom of Ncpaul* and a host of Mnh- 
ratal chieftains, whose restless spirit had induced 
them to violate the engagements they had entered 
into, and endeavour to re-establish themselves in 
independent authority. After a long campaign, the 
Pinilarries were exterminated, an advantageous peace 
was made with the Nepanlese, and manv states, 
hitherto independent, vvere compelled to bccotue tri¬ 
butary to the Company. The effect of the policy of 
Lord Hastings was to spread peace throughout 
India, and the attention of the government was 
now turned to the means of consolidating the vast 
empire which had been won by the sivordL The 
army which had proved strong enough for conquest 
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iii detail was not of sufficient extent lo preserve the 
territory intact and suppress fresh attempts at insur- 
rectionr It was, therefore, largely augmented (in 
1824), and as die close of tlie long war which had 
devastated Europe for & quarter of a century now 
placed many experienced soldiers at the disposal of 
the government for employment in the colonics and 
elsewhere advantage was taken of the circumstance 
to put the troops in India under the command of 
some of those generals who had most distinguished 
themselves in the field against Napoleon and his 
generals- The result of this arrangement was soon 
obvious in the conversion of a somewhat irregular, 
but brave mid devoted force, into a large, well- 
orgemi/ed, and admirably discipliued army, capable 
of I Killing a comparison with the most elective 
troops on the continent of Europe. Scarcely, how¬ 
ever, had the country rented from the turbulence of 
war, and the troops been dispersal >>v-er the cm pi re 
to occupy posts which best protected the people in 
their peaceful pursuits, and held in check the quar¬ 
relsome disposition of neighbour:, when the trumpet 
again sounded the alarm. Iu 1^20 an expedition 
wp despatched to the Persian Gulf* under Sir \\ - 
Keir Grunt, to put down the pirates who infested h* 
shores- In 1821, another force, under Sir Lionel 
Smith, proceeded thither to avenge the treachery 
under which a garrison belonging to the hrst had 
been put to the a word* In 1524* the Burmese 
obliged the government of Lord Amherst to des¬ 
patch an armament against them, to punish their 
invasion of British territory ; whence ensued a con¬ 
test which lasted for two years, terminating hi the 
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surrender by the Burmese of 50,000 square miles of 
territory, and their agreement to pay feh erores of 
rupees towards the expenses of the campaign. In 
182G, Lord Combonncrc, then cmnmander-iri-chief itt 
India, reduced the fortress of Bliurtpore, and took 
prisoner its intriguing possessor, whose machinations 
threatened to disturb the peace of Upper India. 
From this time, ami for twelve years subsequently, 
the operations of the military were confined to petty 
warfare in the country of the Coles 1 Bengal), in the 
rajaiiship of Coo rtf,’ in It aj poo tana, mid the un¬ 
settled districts in the south of India; but ill 1838, 
events arose which gave cm ploy roc tit to nearly every 
soldier in the service, and led to a campaign site tided 
with disasters to which n British army had hitherto 
been strangers. The designs of Russia upon the 
English possessions in India had for a long time 
been a subject of suspicion and of discussion, Ex¬ 
cepting, however, in the instance of her advances 
upon tins Persian frontier, nothing had occurred to 
awaken particular alarm, or render any measures, 
beyond those of the commonest precaution, at all 
necessary. But in 1837 it became apparent that 
her emissaries and agents were at work in Afghan¬ 
istan, to foment and keep alive disputes between the 
Ameer ruling in Cabul utid the government of the 
Punjab, with which we were on terms of amity j 
and there was good reason to suppose that if we did 
not interfere to check the progress of the ipiarrei, 
the Atfgbans would approach, by force of conquest, 
near enough to India to precipitate a dangerous col¬ 
lision between the British and the power that was 
suspected of instigating them to aggression. Over- 
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lures of friendship Here consequently made to the 
Ameer of Cabal, Dost Mahouied; but, failing of 
effect, it was resolved to send ah army to dethrone 
him, and to place on the liiusnud, in life room, an 
exiled sovereign, who would be more favourable to 
our views, and in whose kingdom we might be per- 
milted to retain a force that should at once protect 
him in life seat and oppose a barrier to advances 
From the north. Accordingly, an army of 15,000 
men, under Sir John Keane, was despatched, during 
the government of Lord Auckland! to place Shah 
Scojah upon the tlvrone, and to enter into alliance 
or friendly arrangements with the people occupying 
the large tracts of country king between India and 
Adkhanlstaii. Sir John Keane went, saw, and con-. t 
qnercdj and returned to England to enjoy the reward 
of his easy victory. Shall rioojab maintained his 
sovereignty for three years, with the continual help 
of British bayonets; hut at the end oT that time, 
the chieftains, whose power had terminated with his 
restoration, combined 10 dethrone him and expel his 
allies, ri measure which they were enabled to effect, 
partly through the <hvision of councils in the British 
camp, antj partly through the extreme severity al 
the season. Our troops were driven to capitulate, 
and, marching out of Afghanistan in the depth of 
winter, destitute of supplies and ammunition, were 
assailed in the mountains and massacred almost to 
a man. This sad blow to our arms was avenged a 
year afterwards by a fresh body of troops under 
Generals Pollock and Nott, acting under the direc¬ 
tions of Lord F-Ueuborough, who had now become 
Governor-General of India; but the original pur- 
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noses of the first expedition having beets frustrate, 
and further interference in the affairs of Afghanistan 
offering do compensation, either in present or pro- 
spcctiTfi security, for the great expense of occupafeon, 
tlic country was desolated mid then abandoned. 

While these events were taking place to the north¬ 
west of India, occupation was found for a consi¬ 
derable proportion of the army in China. The 
Chinese government had insulted a British eii'w) , 
imprisoned British subjects, and sequestrated and 
destroyed British properly. To chastise those out¬ 
rages, obtain indemnification far the pecuniary in¬ 
jury, and security For future commercial dealings, 

7 expeditions were fitted out, and after a contest of 
two or three years’ duration, a peace was obtained, 
under circumstances as honourable to the arms of 
Great Britain as it promises to be fruitful of advan¬ 
tage to her trade. 

Hera, it wus supposed, strife and bloodshed had 
reached a termination, and in the confidence of 
this belief the governor-general proclaimed per¬ 
petual peace in Aria, declaring his purpose of 
abstaining from all intervention hi foreign affairs. 
Hardly, however, had the pacific declaration been 
published in every comer of the empire, whan it 
was Jhund necessary to punish the Scindiaos for 
alieral treacherous conspiracies against a part of 
the "force retiring from Southern Afghanistan, and 
for certain overt acts of hostility subsequent to our 
evacuation of that country. The Ameers of Seliule 
refused the satisfaction demanded at their hands, 
took anus, attacked the British residency at Hydra- 
bad while negotiations were yet on foot, gave battle 
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to the snrus.ll army under Sir Charles Napier, which 
had been employed to sustain the demand fur repa¬ 
ration, were defeated, uud their territory became a 
part of the British empire l 

Here tlse military history of India, as sketched in 
these pages, may fitly close, for (he revolts m Bun- 
dlecund and Central India, which have recently en¬ 
gaged attention, arc of too trifling a character to 
merit special mention* From the Himalayan chain 
in the north, to Cape Comorin hi the south—from 
the Assamese frontier in the east, to the mouths ot 
the Indus in the west,— the British are omnipotent ? 
and it requires no extensive powers of vaticination 
to prophesy that, erelong, the Punjab will likewise 
become part and parcel of the wondrous empire* 

In the foregoing sketch, we have confined our¬ 
selves entirely to a rough and hasty narrative of the 
progress of conquest The outline of .history, rude 
as it is, would, however, be still more imperfect were 
all mention to be omitted of the various measures 
which had gradually been introduced to reader the 
tenure of the country firm, and to confer upon the 
people a better description of civil government than 
that which had been displaced. 

In 1784, a bill was passed by the parliament of 
Great Britain, placing the government of India 
under a hoard of control, compared of the king s 
ministers. This measure, while it in some degree 
affected the patronage of the Company, afforded u 
guarantee of protection to the people, and strength¬ 
ened the hands of the local authorities in their 
quarrels with the French and the native powers* 

c 
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Between 17G0 nod 1773, charter were grouted, 
establishing commissions for the trial of pirates at 
alt the presidencies; and in 1774, a supreme court 

of judicature was established in Bengal, with powers 
coextensive with the courts in England. Courts of 
justice were likewise erected at Bombay and Ma¬ 
dras, and by 1837, each presidency, nnd the settle¬ 
ment of Penang, had its supreme court, In 1813* 
the trade to India was partially opened to the public 
under certain restrictions; and in 1833, the trading 
monopoly of the East-India Company was entirely 
abolished; the country thrown open to European 
adventurers of ill classes; places of trust made ac¬ 
cessible to the natives and people of all denomina¬ 
tions; the ecclesiastical establishment augmented, 
and the number of members of the Supreme Council 
increased. The press In India Jins £mee then been 
freed; education is spreading Its effects over the 
country l tile Yost products of the soil are, under the 
influence of useful societies and active cliictrs* 
evolving and improving; and the formation of a 
regular steam communication between England and 
India by the old channel of the Bed Sea, is pro 
moling the cause of good government and general 
improvement, by bringing the empire nearer to its 
rulers, and io the people from whose Intel ligeoce' 
and sense of justice she Inis derived strength and 
virtue, knowledge and dvilizsitlon. 
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C LI M \TE.—PROPL’CTl ONS. 

| 

0V£B ao extensive a tract of country as that com¬ 
prised withm the limits of Hindustan, it b not to bo 
supposed that the climate is uniform in its tempera¬ 
ture* or that the seasons change everywhere at the 
same jieriod* The prevalence of particular winds* 
the existence of chains of mountains, the alternations 
of forests and tracts of land where vegetation is 
comparatively scanty, extra se material influence in 
India* as elsewhere; while the difference of latitude 
is not, of course* without its ordinaryeffects in yielding 
various degrees of heat and cold. The sun horns 
with equal intensity In the north and the south, but 
the soil and the wind determine the quality of its 
action* The north of Hindustan is cold, mo tint mu¬ 
ons, sandy, and barren; the south is hot, levtd, 
moist, and fertile. Nevertheless* the extreme points 
of the country have their varieties of season—periods 
when the bracing hyperborean atmosphere: tempers 
the meridional regions, and the Himalayas change 
their coating of snow r for a rich and verdant garment. 
In Bengal, for example* during the mouths of Xo- 
. vemher, December, January* and February, the 
thermometer ranges from 50 q to 7o*; the days are 
dear and fine; the air pure and elastic; the north 
wind bracing ; the nights arc fo^gy* but not a drop 
of min* excepting, perhaps* a partial shower at Christ- 
life, fulls during the four months. At such si sea¬ 
son, the Kumpcxm constitution, harassed and broken 
by a long continuance of moist and! oppressive 
weather, becomes invigorated ; the appetite and 
c 2 
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strength, which had previously fulled, return, and 
the whole frame becomes light and springy. Vege¬ 
table nature partakes of the generally salubrious 
effects of the season, and garden plants now shoot up 
with freshness and vigour. In March, the weather 
begins to grow warm; the sun b powerful, but is pro¬ 
ven ted from being oppressive by strong and steady 
Southerly winds and occasional storms, known by 
the name of north-westm, April resembles March, 
excepting towards the dose of the month, when the 
wind gets warmer, and the thennonieler ranges 
between 75* and BH 0 . May brings with it burning 
winds, alternated by close, still, and oppressive 
weather, trying alike to vegetable and animal na¬ 
ture. Mkh June commence the periodical rains, 
which Ijegin to fall about the middle of the second 
week, and continue without intermission until the 
cud of September* At first, the relief from excessive 
beat and aridity is agreeable and beneficial, but after 
a few weeks' rain, the excessive humidity of the at¬ 
mosphere, accompanied by a cold easterly wind, or 
undisturbed by any zephyrs, h most unpleasant, 
and productive of disease* fu the w est of India, the 
climate resembles that which is here described sis 
common to Bengal, with this difference, that the 
cold U less bracing and the heat less oppressive* 
Gentle sea-breezes blow for the greater part of the 
year from the south and west, rendering salubrious 
the Malabar coast, while the level country above 
the Ghauts, or western chain of mountains, derives 
advantage from the purity of atmosphere consequent 
upon, its elevation. In the south of India, upon the 
Coromandel coast* the heavy rains fall somewhat 
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later than in Bengal and to the westward* but in all 
other respects the climate approximates closely to 
those districts. As wo proceed northerly* the climate 
becomes more temperate, Agra* Delhi* Meerut* 
and Kurniml are all mere moderate than the south¬ 
ern provinces, though the hot winds which blow' 
during the months of April and May are extremely 
oppressive and pernicious. In Central India* those 
pave I ling winds are felt in only a moderate degree; 
and during the rains* the range of the thermometer 
is very small* seldom fulling below 70° at night, or 
rising above 75° In the day time* In the cold sea¬ 
son {December)* it has been known as low as 2S ! 

The diseases most common to India are fever, 
dysentery, liver complaints* and cholera morbus. 
These annually' sweep away their terns oi thousands, 
the latter disease baffling the skill of the most emi¬ 
nent physicians, and leaving even the theory of its 
causes enveloped in doubt and uncertainty- But 
there are a multitude of other diseases peculiar to 
the country, though less fatal in their general results. 
Elephantiasis* or the swelling of the leg, is common 
to the imli ves i n e v try pro vs nee. In the 1 1 i 3 3y d istriete * 
goitre is very prevalent, and ophthalmia afflicts my¬ 
riads in the upper provinces, where the soil is sandy 
and tlie people careless of their persons. Leprosy 
is often seen ill the mo^L hideous form; and rheuma¬ 
tism counts its victims amongst the thinly'-clad and 
exposed poor during the rainy season. Biles, ulcers, 
In flam umi ions, and a peculiar eruption* popularly 
called prickly heat, are extremely prevalent, more 
particularly Amongst Europeans* whose habits of life 
am less regulated by climate than consists with a 
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proper regard for health and longevity. Influenza 
tiud diseases of the lungs sometimes make demands 
upon the leech's skill, but they do not present them- . 
solves in the formidable guise which distinguishes 
their appearance in more northerly regions; neither 
do hooping-cough, the measles, or other complaints, 
afflict infant# so severely as the same maladies in 
England, Still, the mortality amongst the newly 
born is considerable, arising in some measure from 
convulsions, teething, fever, &c., hut more commonly 
fftini the ignorance qI nudtvlvfifi, anil tlie carelessness, 
if nothing worse, of native nurses. Small-pox was 
a terrible scourge to the population, of Hiridostun; 
but its ravages are now diminishing, thanks to the 
philanthropic exertions ol the medical officers in the 
East-Indiii Company’s service, who have zealously 
laboured to introduce vaccination. 

it is the custom to speak of India as a country 
of great wealth in respect to its natural produce. 
There is no doubt Lbat the soil is susceptible of vast 
powers of production/ if properly fertilized and cul¬ 
tivated, but it is perfectly preposterous to call that 
country rich which is only partially visited by the 
hand of the husbandman, and which is so capricious 
in its fruitfulness, even where tilt* labour of tillage 
has been bestowed upon it, that scarcely a year 
elapses in which a part of the hind is not desolated 
by famine. Deduct the immense tracts overrun with 
noxious jungle, or occupied, by swamps, or com¬ 
posed entirely of sandy and sterile laud, or unavoid¬ 
ably left waste, and the residue scarcely suffices to 
support the assertion that India is moderately 
wealthy, much less that she is generous and abut- 
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dam. The great staple of the lower and southerly 
parts of Lidia is rice, which constitutes the food of 
a vast majority of the population. In the upper 
country, wheat is the principal article of produce to 
the same useful end. Barley* gram* and other pulses 
are likewise grown in targe quantities, and are con- 
sum eel indifferently by man and the beasts of the 
field. Foil owing these m importance are the cotton 
and the mulberry tree- the indigo and tobacco 
plants; the sugar-cant and the cocoa-tree; for their 
produce is convertible to purposes of commerce, and 
composes the true riches of the country. The poppy 
is largely cultivated in the province of Beh&r, and in 
Central India, whence is manufactured the opium of 
w hich theEast-Indi* Company preserves a monopoly, 
as they do also of tile immense quantities of salt ma¬ 
nufactured for common coneumption. Of the fruits 
and vegetables grown in India, the principal are the 
mango, the pine-apple, the plantain, pomegranates, 
lemons, oranges, pumplenosas, grapes, tamarinds, 
pisiins, figs, almonds, guavas, leeehees, citrons, me ~ 
Ions, potatoes, cabbages, cucumbers, yams, brinjalls; 
a great variety of vegetables, compounded of the cu¬ 
cumber and the melon tribes; and where climate 
assists the labours of the agricultural and horticul¬ 
tural societies, all the produce of the kitchen-gardens 
of Europe. The I*'lvra of India is gay but scentless; 
the flowers, opening at dawn of day, are robbed 
by the sun of their fragrance at the moment that he 
drink* the dew-drops which bespangle them. In 
the forests we find the teak-tree, the mighty banian, 
whose branches spread over acres, yielding a grateful 
shade to the traveller and a rendezvous for the wild 
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denizens of the woods; the bamboo, the saul, the 
palm, and a VMt affluence of timber, convertible to 
budding purposes, fuel, and the construe lion of 
boat*?, all connected, covered, choked, by masse* of 
vegetation, in the form of high grasses, gigantic 
shrubs, and luxuriant creepers. These, and a count¬ 
less variety of roots, herbs, mid snmll trees, bearing 
spices and drags, constitute the sum of the Indian 
vegetable kingdom. 

The animal creation partakes of the exuberance of 
the sister worliL Of tutu e and domestic beasts, Iiidia 
|MJs^es9CS the elephant, the camel, Lhe horse, the ox, 
the ass, the mule, the dog T lhe cat, the goat, the 
sheep, the bog, ifoe bn Halo, the ichneumon, the rab¬ 
bit—all, however inferior in size to the animals of 
Europe, consecrated to the service of man. Of wild 
beasts, the jungles produceau immense number, and 
of difierent species. The principal are the tiger, 
lion, leopard, panther, rhinoceros, l>oar, bison, deer, 
wakes, jackals, bears, foxes, wild cats, hyenas, &e. 
Reptiles are likewise extremely numerous, from the 
enormous boa-constrictor, w hich makes a si ngle meal 
of a heifer, to the scorpion and lhe centipede, which 
infect alike the hnuses of the rich and poor, in pnpu- 
lous town or in wretched hamlet. The rivers of India, 
and the seas which wash her shores* abound with 
fish + which afford cheap and nutritive food to her 
millions. The delicious pompciret, the delicate bum- 
nielow, the seer and rock flsb, the prawn and the 
sole, arc found upon the coasts; the hi Isa, the 
tuk lure, the mullet, the whiting, the delicate man¬ 
go-fish, the oyster, the lobster, craw-fish, and shoals 
of the must minute members of the piscatorial crea- 
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lion, swann in the great rivers- But they Eire not 
without other enemies than man* The alligator and 
the porpoise assist the gall and the stork to destroy 
countless myriads ; the former animal, which often 
grows to the length of fifteen feet, occasionally 
visiting the hanks of rivers likewise, to hear off a 
stray cow, a liuiuso being, incautiously bathing 
near hk haunts, or any smaller living object that 
offers meat for Ins capacious niaiv_ The feathered 
part of the creation is of corresponding magnitude, 
in point of numbers and diversity, with the rest ol 
the wonderful offspring of nature's hand Jrbin the 
eagle, exercising sovereign sway m the mountains of 
the north, to the solemn and stately hargillah (ad¬ 
jutant), w hich aids the vulture to perform the useful 
office of scavenger in the south. Ihe ornithological r 
inhabitants of lliudostan comprise almost every 
known variety; tq name them all would be an im- 
jKisribility, within the prescribed limits of this sec¬ 
tion, comprehending, as they do, the domestic fowls 
of Europe, the birds of prey common Lo all climates, 
a prodigious quantity of game-birds, and innume¬ 
rable tenants of the grove, whose plumage is as un¬ 
rivalled for its splendour as their song is tinparalleled 
by the sweetest noted of the warblers cl the West. 

For a supplemental notice of Uie products ol the 
East, the reader is referred to the section descriptive 
of the commerce or that purt of die world- To pro¬ 
ceed further with the subject in this division or the 
Hand*Book would involve needless repetition- 
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POPULATION—MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, 

Tiik estimated population of India is one hundred 
mi 11 bn gp This ? however, is e very rough compute 
lion, for no census has ever been taken of the inha¬ 
bitant*, nor, if a judgment may be formed Irom the 
extreme difficulty of ascertaining the number of resi¬ 
dents jn towns which have for the longest period 
formed pun of the Brittah possessions, could a fair 
census by any possibility be prepared. Tim estimate 
is probably ottered as the aggregate of returns from 
the loeu] officers of the different districts, who have 
hazarded a guess founded upon the rough calcula¬ 
tions of their native bubordi nates. 

The natives of India may be divided into two 
classes—the Hindoos and the Mussulmans; the for¬ 
mer of whom tire the pure and legitimate descend¬ 
ant* of the aborigines, and the hitter the d Hep ring of 
the successive generations of Mahometan conquerors. 
In addition to these great classes* of which the Hin¬ 
doos are in the proportion of four to one of the Mus¬ 
sulmans, there are many tribes who have established 
ihetu&dves in India originally as traders, or who have 
found shelter from foreign persecution, and are now 
become part and parcel of the gross population. 
Suck are tile Parsecs, descendants of die ancient 
Goebrcs, or fire-worshippers; the Armenians, for¬ 
merly refugees from Persian persecution; the Arabs, 
Jews, Persians, chiefly traders from tliq Red Sea and 
Persian Gulf; the Portuguese, coloured descendants 
■ kf the early conquerors; the Eurasians, or Fast- 
Indian#, offspring of English, Dutch* French, and 
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Danish connectioEi with Hindoo, Mussulman, or 
Portuguese females; the Chines* settlers from the 
Celestial empire ; Burmese, chiefly employed in me¬ 
nial pursuits ~ t Setkhs and Aftghans, merchants I ram 
the neighbouring flutes ; the English, soldiers, civil 
officers, nierdmuLs, agriculturists, lawyers, seamen, 
ecclesiastics, ike ,; French, merchants and agricaltu- 
fists ; a few Americans, and others from die \V estara 
world. 

The Hindoos arc separated into four great castes, 
or religious divisions—Brahmins, Entries, or Raj- 
pwte, Bhyues, and Sandras. Of these, the former 
occupy the highest place in the esteem ot their 
county men. To them are intrusted the performance 
of religious ceratnonies and die insEruetioii of the 
people, and they atone arc permitted to read the 
Vedas, or sacred hooks. Extraordinary privileges 
are accorded to them, and when they are detected in 
crime, a milder punishment is inflicted than would 
fall to the lot of any other caste. 1 he A tttries are 
of royal and military descent. JSAyjtetf, or Bftniaus f 
are the trading clasSj and the S-oudtai comprehend 
the labour™ and artificers. Those lour castes axe 
subdivided into an infinite number of smaller tribes 
or sects, dilfeting in some degree from the highest 
and most orthodox in matters of religion and hi do¬ 
mestic u^ej while a fit th grea t class, called I anahs, 
or Chandalas, comprehends all who have violated 
some lending principle in the religion of the other 
four, and have been banished the society oi the faith¬ 
ful j and all who follow the lowest professions in the 
scale of I lidiau society* The religicn of Ll ie Hind oos, 
which indicates these distinctions and regulates the 
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actions of their lives, is contained in certain books; 
called the Vedas, or Slmstere, written in [be San¬ 
scrit language. It h pretended that these volume* 
are the work ©f an in Tenor deity, named Brim ha, 
descended from Bramhit, the supreme god. They 
inculcate certain moral precepts, bnt are more pre¬ 
cise in describing the forms and ceremonies, the 
charities and regimen* of the Hindoo, and consti¬ 
tute, in Thef p the foundation of a system of idolatry 
anti superstition* transcending in extravagance the 
worship of the ancient Greeks, Romans, and 
Egyptians, 

The Mussulmans, who are for the most part 
traders soldiery, police-officer^ menial servants, sea¬ 
men, ire., prole fs the religion of Mahomet, and 
observe the ceremonies ©f the R’inuizuu, the Buckra 
Eed t the Mohurrim* bat the great masses are 
neither its fierce nor as fanatical as the Persians, from 
whom they derive their descent* nor will all the arti¬ 
cles of their faith or the strictness of their lives hear 
the test or a close comparison with the precepts ©F 
the Koran. 

All the other races in India adhere to the religion 
of iheir ancestors; aud f as the most perfect tolera¬ 
tion is extended by the government to every persua¬ 
sion, the Homan Catholic church will be found in 
juAtn-p<isiLbii with the Augmrra of the Purse© r and 
the mosque of the Arab m-d-m the cathedral of 
the Protestant or the chapel of the Baptist. 

Tl is a problem t© this moment, whether the cha¬ 
racter of a people U formed hy the government or 
the government influenced by the character of the 
people. II the former proportion were admitted, 
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the English would have slight cause for sclf-gnitukt- 
lion; for. considered in the giw, there h not per¬ 
haps a people hi the world who Are so little distill* 
guished by the virtues which adorn the human race 
m the inhabitants of Hindostan. They are nnl in¬ 
sensible to the natural affection*, nor are the exam¬ 
ple* they present of patience and res igflfttinn under 
calamity, and charity in the bestowal of alm», by any 
means rare * but the per contra e xhibSts a se lbs line-ss, 
a sensuality, a cowardice, a degree of avarice, cun¬ 
ning, falsehood, malevolence, prejudice, inert tie-*, 
and a host of minor vices, with which it k needless 
to swell our catalogue > still* there are brilliant in¬ 
stances of exceptions to the ordinary rule* T he 
charge of supine ness does not lie tit the door ul the 
Parsec—he is industrious and energetic, land gene¬ 
rous in the use he makes of his accumulated wealth. 
Cowardice is not the characteristic of the Rajpoot, 
nor can the educated classes be accused of uti in¬ 
difference to truth ot lire indulgence of strong 
prejudice. 

The manner of life of the native of India k regu¬ 
lated partly by hits religion* partly by the climate, 
and partly by hh circumstances. r fhe temperance 
ami frugality suggested by incHuntion are cotmterba- 
I a need by inordinate ft x t ravagunce in the performance 
of ceremonials. Tire accumulation of is often 

dissipated in a Single week* to swell rise pomp ot a 
marriage procession, to honour the memory ot a 
parent, or to propitiate some one ol the imaginary 
deities in whom is '-supposed to rest the meant oi 
vengeance or the power of absolution^ l be ordinary 
food of the Hindoo is of the simplest character— 
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pulse, vegetables, fruity fish, constituting the chief 
solids upon his table; water* milk, or clarified butter 
reduced to a Liquid, the fluids with which he regales. 
Some sects go the length of eating fowl or mut¬ 
ton, and there are not a few who will so far forget 
their religious obligations as lo indulge in fermented 
and intoxicating liquors; but these* with the excep¬ 
tion of the Psiriuhs, to whom no description of food k 
unpalatable or unwelcome, are the exceptions to the 
halfU of the race* The Mussulman is less scrupulous 
than the Hindoo; he objects to no viands tliat are 
not cut from the unclean beast, nor is he very rigid 
in his abstinence from the beverage proscribed by the 
prophet. 

The usages of the mass of the people, where they 
are not reguhled by religion, are tolerably uniform, 
liking early* they apply themselves to copious abb- 
lions,—the Hindoo* bathing in the waters of the 
Ganges when accessible; thence they betake them¬ 
selves to their temples, or address themselves to their 
household gods, in the farm prescribed by their 
teachers* The extemporaneous pntyefj springing 
from the religion uf the heart, is almost unknown. 
The morning meal, taken in nearly a stale qf nudity, 
follows the ceremony of prayer; then the toilette is 
made, and the business of the day commences. The 
merchant, the clerk T the government functionary, 
all, ia short, of the superior orders, whose duty 
calls them from their homes, preserve their inns jin 
costume, turban, and slippers* throughout the dny; 

* In efitrri-P£ the kmats of a papemr wr in oguni, tjw Uppers, m 
utioeii, Ettif mturted, hjiJ teft in Lb* ¥<atLbtiln ur al (he fiwl of the Mlmin* 
Tl* same «r*iiioDj H obiemd; in pahEi* men, privet 
racnW h &C* 
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the artisan* the shopkeeper (except where European 
customers ure numerous)* the venders of goods in 
public market, the labourer* the fisherman* &C+* 
digest themselves of all their upper clothing and a 
great proportion of the lower, ns soon as they com¬ 
mence their diurnal toils. Returning to their homes 
at the dose of day, the ceremony of prayer and ablu¬ 
tion is repeated* preparatory to the evening moil* and 
the hours* until bedtime* are passed in the zenana, 
or* in other w ords, in the pleasure of domestic inter¬ 
course; for though the laws of polygamy obtain 
among the Mussulmans and a proportion of the 
Brahmins, end concubinage is tolerated by all classes 
of Hindoos* the great majority are satisfied with the 
a dec lions of one wife and the caresses of a family of 
children. In truth* there are few people in the world 
over whom the paternal affections exercise more 
potent sway than the inhabitants of British India. 
The young men pass much of their leisure in the 
interchange of visits* gambling, and the society of 
the fair. There are few public entertainments 
amongst the natives. They do not worship Terp¬ 
sichore ; they do not sing* but regale themselves with 
tile performances of a certain class ol dancing* or 
nautch girls* who go through a series of panto¬ 
mimic evolutions to the accompaniment of their own 
songs and*a trio of or rude violins* played by 

bearded auxiliaries* A more mcmotopoui> exhibition 
can scarcely he imagined; bat it suits the drowsy 
and inactive genius of the Hindoo* and is therefore 
much patronized* especially upon the occasion of 
great religious festivals* marriage ceremonies, kc* 
The,=e hayad&reSj w ith the jugglers* w ho are wonder- 
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fully expert; snake-charmers, wrestlers, tumblers, 
fireworks, kite-flying, illununationBt puppet-shows, 
and occasional dramas, of which mythological sut^- 
jects, or the ridicule of the English, constitute the 
malirielj form the whole of the out-of-door amuse- 
merits of the natives, excepting at the presidencies, 
where the educated people share in the entertain¬ 
ment* peculiar to Europeans. 

The dwellings of the better order of the natives 
arc spacious, hut, excepting in the infrequent in¬ 
stances of a partialiiy for the European style of 
decoration, their furniture fc simple- The mat, the 
carpet, and the cushion cover the floors; mirrors, a 
few 1 framed prints, and some wall-shades, decorate 
the walls. Their beds consist of a simple mat, or 
mattress* spread upon the floor, or upon a raised 
pallet, termed a charpoy, over which gauze curtains 
are sometimes hung* to protect the sleeper from the 
mosquitoes. Their domestic utensils are chiefly of 
copper or of silver. In vessels of such material, or 
in earthen pots, the meals are prepared, and served 
up an circular fluL dishes, placed upon the ground, 
over a cloth of the comtnOitest texture. The cook 
(where the food is not dressed by the females of the 
house) is a person of l he some caste us the master, 
and the greatest care is used, that, while the culinary 
DpcmLiou.^ are going on, no person of an Inferior sect 
touches, or even approaches, the ulcus it. Water k 
drunk from small copper vessels, hut the lips are hot 
permitted to touch the edge of the cup, which is 
accordingly held an inch or two above the mouth, 
while the liquid is poured, as it were, into the throaL 
After each refection, the hookah h brought, and 
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smoked with the gusto which distinguishes the 
Turkish use of the chibouque, or the European indul¬ 
gence in the cigar. Nor is it merely at meal-times that 
smoking is resorted to by tlic native. He will quit 
liis business to enjoy an occasional whiff, and seldom 
repairs to his couch until the fumes of tobacco have 
made the tour of the chambers of kb bruin. 

If patriotism is not ft principle with the Hindoo— 
and when was patriotism everco-e.tistent with foreign 
government ?—lie is at all events sufficiently attached 
to hts home to be averse to locomotion on a grand 
scale. Curiosity seldom leads him beyond the dis¬ 
trict in which the accident of birth or the nature ot 
his vacation has established Linn He has no pas¬ 
sion for travel * and rarely even allows the most 
pressing suggestions of self-interest to carry him 
bevoiid stasj for such peregnnmtions would involve, 
by throwing him amongst the impure, the possible 
forfeiture of caste.* In the fulfilment of a sacred 
to iv, or in the hope of propitiating the Deity, pil¬ 
grimages will occasionally be performed to places 
remarkable for their sanctity ; and in prosecution ol 
these enterprises, neither fatigue, privation p nor ex¬ 
pense is regarded For a single moment Nay, where 

u powerful religious fervour operates, the Hindoo will 

set aside every worldly consideration* and either 
become an ascetic, or, covering his person with ashes, 


* Moor, in his Fimthwn, iwerfi in instance of tbr rr^Ami i»htt 
a«isri?!f shr failMni of cctmn Huulon* who hnA pul ft virit |a Eusirtfidp 
but the k:4sllmTi« ™. ftt ■ hnwjr na 

by a de^TdiJit^c of irg*u^r’Ji£ioii. ^lort ft^irutljr f rhe 

of llio cnli^tm-EjEd PwftrJyimLlj Tngurc bwn vistel hj llw 
peoiltir of rapulswii, friswi hi* family circle. 
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and sutTering hU hair and nails to grow, wander 
over the vast continent, depending for n scanty sub¬ 
sistence upon the alius vouchsafed to him by the 
pious and superstitious* 

Whatever may once have been the slate of the 
arks and sciences amongst the natives of India, they 
are now confessedly at a very low ebb. Their archi¬ 
tecture is tame, monotonous, mixed, and irregular, 
though the carving of the ornamental parts may he 
exquisitely beautiful; their carts, carriages., boats, 
and agricultural machinery are all rude, cumbrous, 
and rickety; their drawing and painting set at de¬ 
fiance form, perspective, light, shade, and harmony; 
their astronomy h a puzzle; their notions of geogra¬ 
phy crude and limited, and their medicine a quackery. 
On the other baud, they arc ingenious as workers in 
gold, silver, and ivory; and their achievements in 
shipbuilding, under the guidance and tutorage of 
the intelligent Parsec, have elicited the admira¬ 
tion of the European shipwright. For his skill in 
embroidery, and the fabrication of the finest muslins, 
the native of India has likewise obtained a natne, 
but his reputation in this respect, and as a fabricator 
of rattan and osier basket-work, is more than coun- 
tcrhalaneed by the worthlessness of his attempts at 
the manufacture of every description of hardware:, 
leather, glass, the implements of trade, crockery, and 
common cloths. 

And if in the cultivation of the arts of peace the 
native of Hufedosinn has failed to occupy high ground* 
still more limited is his know ledge of the art of war. 
With the lance, the matchlock, the sword, the bow 
and arrow, for his weapons, ha has never been capa- 
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blcj unaided by Europeans, of organizing n system 
of tactics, or of introducing into his armies a con- 
trolling discipline, at once the source of strength in 
the peaceful garrison, and formal able uess in the field 
of bailie. Trusting to the crushing effect of the 
fierce onslaught of numbers, he has disregarded 
alike the importance of a series of complicated nm- 
Tucuvres and the virtue of calm and steady resist¬ 
ance, and as a natural consequence, he has, in all 
bis wars, been overcome by small and compact 
bodies, who relied upon union, moral courage, and 
the lights of science* That he is deficient in per- 
aoual courage it were a scandal to pronounce, for 
while the history of the conflicts during the past cen^ 
tury r which have followed the first dissensions be¬ 
tween the European and the native in the south, 
records innumerable instances of personal intre¬ 
pidity upon the part of the hordes opposed to the 
British, our own experience of the sepoys, through 
whom we have won the country, supplies us with 
hundreds of thousands of reasons for testifying to 
their valour, constancy, and fidelity* 

The condition of the women of India is deplorable, 
if judged by European views of the right of the sex 
to at least tt moral equality with the lords of the 
creation. Debarred the advantages of even the most 
elementary branches of education, the upper classes 
are held captive in the harem, passing their hours 
in personal adornment, idle chat, or (if mothers) in 
performing the duties of nurses; while on the lower 
classes are imposed menial oHces T household drudg¬ 
ery, and labour in the fiirlds and markets* tn no 
grade of society are the women permuted to eat with 
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their husbands, or to enjoy the society of other mules, 
or to miirry again, if left widows. Until recently, 
and even now, where British rule does not extend, 
conjugal slavery went beyond the grave, or rather 
Lite funeral pile (far the Hindoos burn their dead), and 
the widow had no alternative but to iannotate her¬ 
self with tile dead body of her husband, or sink in 
the estimation of her caste, and become the family 
drudge. 

fn the foregoing crude and imperfect outline, the 
usages of the two great classes of which the popula¬ 
tion of India is composed have been sketched. The 
other races are, lor the most part, too insignificant, 
numerically, or approach in many jus lances loo 
nearly to the Hindoo nnd Mussulman, to merit spe¬ 
cial description in this volume. There are, however, 
three—the Portuguese, the Eurasians, and the Eu¬ 
ropeans—who are worth particular notice, and for a 
sketch of the lbrmer we readily avail ourselves of 
the graphic jam of Mrs. Postana;— 

“The Portuguese may be known by his sallow 
countenance, slovenly gait, and mimicry of European 
lash ion. His garments are the worst-shaped things 
imaginable, and where colour is admitted, it is of the 
gaudiest tint j lie affects a swagger, and desires to 
pass as a man of style and taste. Nothing can be 
more dirty and despicable than the Portuguese of 
the lower order, nothing more absurd and comical 
than the affected beau of the upper. The Portuguese 
loves society and music, dancing and festivity‘ lie is 
troublesome when holding; positions of authority, and 
offensive in his self-importance when invested with 
power. Among the natives of India generally, the 
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Portuguese are held in contempt, and considered ca¬ 
pable of all sorts of depravity and wicked ness. That 
lie is weak and degenerate is certain* while all that 
energy and talent which originated the Portuguese 
government iti I ndia is wholly lost. The Portuguese 
encourage priestcraft, while their religious teachers 
place their foot upon the necks of the laymen, atirj p 
constraining a very sufficient contribution, live in 
great conteut and comfort. The Portuguese seat of 
government* Goa, is beautifully situated, and adorned 
with palaces and churches* worthy the great city 
founded by the noble-hearted Albuquerque; but the 
towns which once equally marked their conquests 
are overgrown with brambles, while the glossy snake 
glides among their tombs and the timid songster of 
the wood shelters its bright plumage among the rich 
foliage tangled alike round hall and bower. 

“ The Portuguese woman* pretty when young, be¬ 
comes coarse both in form and nature when advanced 
in age. She loves gaudy colours, the glare of feasts* 
the incense of admiration. The better class a fleet 
sentiment, poetry, and taste, but it is to he Ibured 
are verv unfemininely deficient in all these, it any 
opinion may be formed from the alliances that are 
often considered the most eligible, from their favourite 
songs, and the striking contrasts adopted in cos¬ 
tume. 

“The Portuguese, however offensive be becomes 
when a ruler, weak as he is as a diplomatist, ridicu¬ 
lous us a beau, ignorant as a priest, and useless 
generally as n member of the native community of 
India* is vet ad mi ruble els a cco/i ; and although his 
deficiency in cleanliness and his love ot potent liquors 
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detract somewhat from hi* merits, yet it mud be 
admitted that the European gastronomist in India is 
materiallv a debtor to the Portuguese; unhappily, 
in this sphere of action, his usefulness ends, and 
with it his claim to oor attention." 

The Eurasians, n term invented bj the late Mar¬ 
quis of Hastingbut which does not fully express 
the whole race of half-custe*, some of which are of 
American extraction (though it is now conventionally 
accepted as embracing nil the progeny of white fa¬ 
thers and Hindoo or Mahometan mothers), arc as 
much between the Europeans and natives in their 
habits and pursuits ay in their genealogy* and inter¬ 
fere but little with either id the pursuit of soaientn- 
lion* They are an orderly and intelligent, and in otic 
line, on industrious race of people; hut they are 
devoid of both mental and ]>erfioual energy, and are 
unlikelyi therefore, to ever make a political class in 
the state of any weight or importance. In laving 
down opinions of this kind, wo must never bo under¬ 
stood as maintaining a proposition to the truth of 
which there are no exceptions; but we do say, that 
if ever the exceptions to a rule have been of force in 
establishing thcjulc itself* they are so pre-eminently 
in the question now before ns. Perhaps there is do 
class of men, with their educational advantages, and 
their other facilities for acquiring local superiority 
(supposing the true mental vigour to exist), who 
have produced so few mull of note iu any of tile de¬ 
partments from which such men spring in Europe. 
In painting, in sculpture, in navigation, in law, in 
arms, in agriculture, in eloquence, iu literature, in 
science, they have not only not acquired the slightest 
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reputation in Europe or in India (with the one or 
two exceptions of u Skinner * iti war, and a Kyd t 
in the higher mechanics), hut they have not even 
eudeavcjurcd to acquire it, because their constitu¬ 
tional temperament ls, by nature's own decree^ a bar 
to the endeavour. Clerkships in the public offices 
is the line of employment which the body of them 
look tv f and which Ls manifestly the one best suited 
to their quiet and unambitious turn of mind- Wc 
are aware that they have laboured, and do still In- 
hour, under did butties of positron whidi might have 
repressed the advancement of « rum*: aspiring nice, 
and thin has shallowly been urged in refutation of 
the opinion that they are incapable of achieving 
greatness. But has it ever been observed tl ml they 
have been incessantly trying to elevate themselves 
in the social scale, or have they not been quiescent, 
and apparently attached to the snb-oflicM employ¬ 
ment which so easily gives them, food ? J It is 

* ColiiBe] PlirciFi^r, camnmnitEng & body of irrtypiln-r Mjfm, ratted. 
hy himself mid NtlUocictf ppS- Pclltt The coc|H nmdtttd unpoitint 
MrvSotf in the MidiratEa md pjiuliirrrt' campflij^nt. 

t Mr. j«u« Kjd. tiie ™ of GcwWl Kyd, con^iirtrd-liack-Jark 
Hf MASi? cxLcnl, and gn»r great atlnJiLioci Co ihe a ifd i nnlfpl iiU. 

* la «*p! J to this, wc may he reminded or thflr taring peti tinned 
g»i.rUn ULirut tp nppTt to thiifu new juith?. of cfLkliurtioil I tat what tetre 
ItaHfttat*' Wlijr tltr ouy muI jure onra (fur HTdihooiA) of tho 
Company » regular frenrtLi 1 , wliicL iiirar BO speculative rist P um] render 

Ft 11 greater a it mure of datlf labour ihm Lhrj luul adwip 

and jtill ili j iKrTuma- Tim army if in gencml an mdakal 
life for ail who choose to be indulcnl f taE how aim* it tint xht Eura- 
aUni, j/1 iirniirqJlj energetic and tigoroBJ-nLind^d race, did hot fttUff 
tta morn arduous Ihiv? of life, which were slwap upen to them In 
Oixnr fie^viTil ^raJfis i 1 The reason u dtaiooi i acid il ti no rcfiiiniioii 
af Wr ir^iniciit io shew thet they made eB'oit to he nrfidi™! 
eligible: fop the C&Hipunj f i «Triet + ^hco tbey have oe^f m * baftj 
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nothing, in the way of argument to point to a few 
individual instances of activity of mind, and suc¬ 
cessful striving against obstacles to advancement. 
The character of the body at large U to be estimate 
by the conduct and propensities of the body 
large; and it would be os true to assert that Eng¬ 
lishmen were neither enterprising nor intrepid, be¬ 
cause individuals there are among them who are 
neither the one nor the other* as to maintain that 
Eurasians are energetic* or laudably ambitions of 
that distinction which energy and genius can alone 
acquire* because u few out of the whole class have 
evinced those qualities*—but even those few not in 
a degree which won Id have attracted wonder in 
England, Speaking of them merely in the popula¬ 
tion branch of our argument* however, we think it 
doubtful whether they will increase in aiiv of the 
admitted ratios funder the various forms of human 
life), or whether* if they do that* they w ill physically 
improve in like proportion. We incline to the nega¬ 
tive side of both these problems, in spite of some 
appearances which, however, we deem fallacious* on 
the affirmative side of the former of these questions. 
It is said that the number given in recently published 
tables* as the Eurasian census, shew s an increase, 
and it is then to inferred that the same result will he 
observable at any future time a t but the inaccuracy 
of the old guess-work estimates of population is toe 
notorious to admit of their being depended upon for 
the establishment of so grave a theory. On the other 
burnt, we are of opinion, that if they were* properly 

bun fnUEjil to he irtirr , iadaitrium agritul tori,its, truer* 

pmra£ utttmrn* or dvUig iwtiticum*. 
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speaking, tm increasing and a multiplying race, their 
numbers would now be far greater than that which 
they are shewn to be; inasmuch as they' live under 
* state of social ftflairs highly favourable to such a 
t^suIu They lead a life of much ease; they biv€ 
plenty of food, earned without great labour; they 
live uumolested in their native clime; they are che¬ 
rished by the government - und they are partial to 
tttfi marriage state: yet at this late period there 
are not twenty thousand of the its a though numerically 
augmented to some ex Lent from their original source. 
But this latter supply will gradually dry up,* as ihe 
system whence it issued disappears before the march 
of matrimony (and it has already" almost done 
and then they will be left entirely to their own inter¬ 
marriages, which, by the course of nature* will not 
sustain u mixed race in a healthy and vigorous stale* 
but will assuredly produce degeneracy, unJ eventual 
decay. Even that source, however, is not lelt wholly 
at their command; for it is u notorious fuel, that 
their females prefer to marry with Europeans* and 
that, of the inferior classes, many are taken a* wives 
by tiie British soldiery, and by the various English 
who are in the capacity of assistants., and the b^c , 
and in all these instances the real Eurasian people* 
as a nice, are losers. We think, then, upon these 
considers Lions , and others, that the class in fjueation 
will not swell into an essential portion ol the Indian 
community, and that the feelings ol both European & 

* We JibotiU bfli *XpkS* tlw± by 0* Ji " L<i n:L ' aTI * 

lilt iIHi'll cocin.^cd'OtLS heini-t’Ei Eitmjrfaivp ainl □JU’S'C fcwinlc*, 3 ?^ri uf 
QqmvecCkFii [hni ii LappUy f -illi nr it it a Ji'Miictuilt,. 
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and natives regardin^ them will prevent their ever 
attaining to political importance as a section of our 
subjects. 

The European t by which we more particularly 
mean the native of Great Britain^ may not change 
hifi soul with his skies, but his manners assuredly 
undergo, in India, a remarkable metamorphosis. 
Accustomed in youth to habits of obedience to autho¬ 
rity, deference to superior*, and civility to equals* 
he cannot support with becoming equanimity the 
comparatively elevated position in which lie finds 
himself placed* Invested at once with authority, or 
treated by hh personal domestics, and the traders 
with whom he may traffic, with abject humility, he 
naturally conceives a much higher opinion of Ilia ow n 
merits than he ever entertained before, aurl hence 
is begotten an overweening amour propre, which 
thenceforth* more or leas, influences hia character 
through life. With lhi& difference, however, and the 
adoption of a costume and habits peculiar to the dU 
mate, the European is much the same a& we find 
him elsewhere. Energetic and active, courageous 
and Speculative* he performs tile duties in trusted to 
him, or carries out his own plans of personal advan¬ 
tage, k ri manner w hich excites the admiration aud 
confidence of the people around him* and serves the 
country of his adoption. He is the upright and in¬ 
dexible judge, the brave and adventurous soldier, 
the dauntless and skilful navigator* and the calcu¬ 
lating and enterprising merchant. Even his pas- 
times partake of the loftiness of his character, for he 
fearlessly encounters the tiger in bis lair, does battle 
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with the wild boar* the bison* and even die unlamed 
elephant, and, “witching the world with noble 3 
equitation, ardently encttirages every pursuit that 
serves to improve the home, mid render him more 
serviceable to the purposes n£ map. AH that the 
Englishman might do, or Plight have done, tor the 
benefit and advancement of the people who hate 
fallen under British rule, 1ms not, however, been ac¬ 
complished* For more than one half of the- period 
of our dominion, the natives were treated as a people 
who existed only as minUtnints to temporary British 
interest-i ; we drained the romitry uf its wealth, and 
offered no compensation for the heavy appropriation. 
But a better spirit bus arisen of late years, and a 
sound and liberal policy is gradually taking thu 
place of the narrow system of government winch 
erst rendered British rule in rIn- East a bye-word 
ami reproach. The lights of European science are 
spreading themselves over the Eastern world,. <-"b 
leges and schools upon «i conquerable scale arc 
established at all the great towns ; offices of trust 
are rendered accessible to the intelligent an t ie 
upright native ; Eiiiilishmen have unlimih d p^rmi* 
slop to settle ill thu-towns and agricultural districts, 
and introduce improvement in maebinury an cu 
tore ; the science of medicine is freely luul, t, uin 
the qualified practitioner in the healing art * i=tn 
bated over the .country. Bat we have e *eu sore 
touched on tfifee matters already, and need not 
allude to them here, further than to express a ope 
that every man whose fortune may curry |tm 

India wilt consider it personally incumbent upon 

hint to return* in some degree* die blessings o east 
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nut! competence, which the residence in the country 
muy ultimately confer upon him, by an endeavour to 
improve the condition of its interesting population. 


COMMERCE, 


The external trade of India comprehends not only 
the commercial intercourse between the various port* 
in Europe anti America with the three presidencies 
of British India, but the trade carried on by tile 
people of the western coasts, from Senate to Cape 
Comorin, and thence to the mouth of the Ganges, 
and by the people of the Eastern Archipelago and 
the Burmese coasts, China, Siam, Sumatra, the 
Dutch settlement of Java, &c., with each other. 

England sends to India a large proportion of her 
manufactures—iron,piece-goods,copper, lead, mute- 
twist, hardwire, wines, mnit liquors, stationery, ha¬ 
berdashery, hooks, saddlery, jewe[lerj' I gIa£s J cheeses, 
hams, preserves,—in fact, every sort of production 
adapted to lire wants of civilized life, and to the 
temp era turf? of the conn try. 

France furnishes wines, preserved meats, millinery, 
porcelain, and, in a lesser degree, tile manufactures 
of her brilliant metropolis. 

From America, India receives timber, shectuic 



dactions of India as are convertible to useful purposes 
ill more northern and western climates. The ports 
to which their vessels speed are not in themselves 
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sources of merchantable commodity* so much as em¬ 
poriums for the fruits of other parts of the East, and 
channels of transit trade* for which their positions so 
particularly qualify them. It will facilitate the de¬ 
scription to place under their respective heads the 
articles which each is thus enabled to export, instead 
of enumerating the various sources of supply* 

BoiinAT p as the recipient of the trade or the golfr 
of Persia and Arabia, and the northern parts of 
Western India* supplied cotton and piece-goods from 
Guierat ■ opium from Malwa; tea* ivory * silk, Me, 
gold and silver filigree-work, from China - cornelians* 
from Cambay ; ghee* grain* oils* putchock, seeds, to¬ 
bacco, and soap, from the northern coast ; shawls* 
drugs* and liorses* from Scinde* the Red Sea 7 and Bus- 
sorah* From the coast of Cannra* Bombay derives 
rice* pepper* betel and cocoa nuts, sjtrda* cassia* an I 
turmeric ; from the Malabar coast* coir* ginger* am- 
beigrie* pepper* teak timber* cowries* cardamoms* 
cocut us JndiatS) colombo-root, elephants' tcttli* fish 
maws* sandal-wood* tamarinds* turn] eric, wax* *e- 
doary* coffee, coarse/white piece-good?* punheeii ; and 
from the Maldives* dried fruits, tortoiseshell* anil 
some rude and trifling manufactures. 

Cevlon yields cinnamon* coffee* cocoa^imls, coir, 
oil* wild honey, arruck, areCa-nuts* cotton* tobacco* 
timber, ornamental woods* precious stories, ivory* 
drugs* dye-stuffs* oleaginous seeds* copperas, pearls t 
and precious stones of an inferior quality. 

AT a dbas is the emporium of the trade from tape 
Comorin and the whole of the Coromandel coast. 
Thence we derive piece-goods* called culauiaganries, 
aunui ketches* £c, f made of a hard Ipng-grained cot- 
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ton; long clothe palaropores (light counterpanes 
of printed cotton), course plain cloths dyed with the 
ehayaroot, Chieacole muslins, El lore woollen carpHs, 
Jebapoor salt, Masuliprtam tobacco, Vraagnpatam 
ivory, rice, dho1l t wax-oil, tmd a proportion of tbe 
produce of the Straits of Malacca* 

CAl.crTTA, the licad^quarters of the trade ofBeO- 
gdh Debar, and Oriesu, and of the provid es east, 
north* and north-west of thui&e ex tensive districts, 
export indigo, saltpetre, sugar, rice, annatto, arrow* 
root, opium (chiefly scut to China), wheat, terra Jq- 
jwnicrt| tamarinds, talc, sugar-candy, raw silk, silk 
piece-goods, flax, ghee, hemp, ginger, bides, boros, 
he, lac-dye, oil of roses, rum, safflower* dried fruits 
munjeet, black salt (bit mb^r) r borax, custor-oil, 
chillier, cochineal, coriander, and piece-goods, such 
as baftas, eossas, dorias, m&moodies, &«*, from 
Patna, Allahabad, Lucknow, Central India, and 
lower Bengal. 

At the ibur above-mentioned ports the external 
trade of all India may be said to bn concentrated. 
We have enumerated the productions of the eouii- 
went, hut every part of the coasts and islands to the 
eastward and the south are nlso tributary to their 
stores in a greater or lesser degree. For example, 
she receives from— 

Arracan —Rice, elephants' teeth, wax, wood-oil, 
and coarse piece-goods. 

Peyu —Teak limber, in halts; hud-pieces, mast 
fishes, planks, and shea thing hoards (nil from Ran¬ 
goon): precious stones, iron, copper, tin, lead, wood- 
oil, earth-oil, wax* damme r, elephants' teeth, cutth, 
silver, naphtha, and asphaltunu 
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and Xicobar Idttmjk— Timber for build¬ 
ing purposes, masts of ships, dyes, cocoa-nuts, oil, 
birds' nea fcs h tortoise-shell, ambergris, kc. 

Mtdtiij Peninsula and ths Islands af Singcqtor* 
and Penang —Tin, hick? de mcr t bees* wax, birds' 
nests, fish maws r rice, rattans, shark fins, areca and 
pepper, gold dust, camphor, and all ihe produos of 
China, Cochin China, and Siam. 

At lSic last-named islands, also, the produce of the 
pastern Archipelago may be obtained ; but as this is 
for the most part transmitted dther to India or to 
China, far consumption there, it is scarcely necessary 
to include it in the commerce with Europe To com¬ 
plete the description of the production* of the gor¬ 
geous and wealthy East, the main items oi this local 
trade from port to jxirt may be enumerated, but the 
reader is requested to bear ill mind, 1 hat, to avoid 
repetition, many articles are omitted which may be 
found in common at each of the islands:— 

A gal, argus feathers, balsa:harry, or ugapi (shrimp 
caviar), gourd-seed, gum lieiijanim, biaek wood, 
kyapootee oil, ean^s, clove burk T copper, cossunaba, 
ejoo, gambia, slid Is, lignum aloe^ P rattans, sago, 
wood-oil, dmgons 7 blood, patch leak brimstone, 
silks, sugars, ivory, sab, betel-nut, tobacco* indigo, 
from Java and Mamlhi; nutmegs, oil of nutmegs, 
and mace, all from Jhinda; cloves a ml oil dJ cloves, 
from Amboyrm; birds of paradise, imssoy hark, 
pearls, pearl shells, tortoise shells, and many curious 
birds, which the Papuans [of My sol, New Guinea, 
&c*) have a particular way of drying ; diamonds r 
guru copal, civet, and timber, from 1 ernati, l iinor 
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Borneo, &c.; eapun wood, precious stones, copper, 
and luienague, from Siam. 

The value of the exports of merchandize from India, 
to the United Kingdom, France, and America, the 
gulls of Persia and Arabia, and different parts to 
the eastward, not including China, is about seven 
millions sterling. In nd tit lion to this, treasure to 
thp amount of half a million sterling is annually 
exported- The declared annual value of British pro¬ 
duce and manufactures imported in that quarter, 
including China, k about six millions sterling. It 
has increased progressively to that amount since 
1833, when the trading privileges of the East-India 
Company were abolished* At that lime, the value 
was not more than three millions and a half. 

The trade with India is carried on in various 
descriptions or cruft. The French and Americans 
employ vessels of from 300 to 600 tons burthen, 
Liverpool and the Clyde send out vessels of similar 
tonnage, while those built and employed hy the 
London merchants range from 400 to 1,200 tons. 
The trade between Bombay and China employs 
teak-built ships of 500 to 700 tons measurement- 
that from Calcutta to China is carried on in a small 
description of vessel, ordinarily denominated a clljj— 
per, and constructed for the reception of cheats of 
ofimui and tea. They are, for the most pan, very 
rust-sailing craft, well manned, and skilfully com¬ 
manded* The coasting trade between Cambay, on 
the shores of Guzerat, to the termination of the Mala¬ 
bar coast, is carried on in rude, ill-fashioned native 
boats, called pattamir*, with high poops, and a si mi- 
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Inr description of vessel, culled a diem?, voyages 
between Mud res and the pints of the Coromandel 
coast. The vessel in chief use in the straits of the 
Eastern Archipelago is called a pron, and ranch of the 
trade with the Persian and Arabian gulfs is borne in 
buggabws and dow's. 

The number of vessels employed in the carrying 
trade between the United Kingdom and ihc ports 
within the limits of the East-India Company's char¬ 
ter is about eight hundred. Of this number there 
were entered inwards from— 


Calcutta, tii tEUS *. 

.. m 

MflUrHi .. 

la 

Bomtwjr ** 

..107 

CayJfln 

33 

Slaftpw «j3d Fnwng .. 

47 


The number of vessels which sailed in the same 
jjeriod ro India was— 

Cakuttn ... *, + , .. .. .. l&i 


Minims - + - ^ 

Bu rn t a j . „ ., ,, .. 12-1 

, T lf *., ** M .. 30 

Siitgupurc nod Iksumy .. .. .. + ■ 51 


The inland trade of India comprehends the inter¬ 
course between one portion of the British dominions 
and another; the trade of the latter with the tributary 
and independent states of Hindo$tan, and the com¬ 
merce along a lucid frontier of 2,000 iniJes in length, 
Sctnde t Cabal* the Punjab, the states of j\ f ep&ill and 
Burmah, can obtain few foreign or tropical produc¬ 
tion* but through their commercial connection with 
us. Corn, cotton* oil-producing plants* and sugar 
arc the principal articles of this inland I ratio. Rice, 
b 3 
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which is grown in such vast abundance op to the 
tweoty-fiflh degree of latitude* and the millet and 
pulses cultivated beyond those limits* arc diieHy con¬ 
sumed upon the spot. The cotton-plant, which is of 
almost uni versa I production in hi din, from Ceylon to 
- 'the Himalaya Mountains, furnishes material for n pro¬ 
digious variety of fabrics ; and the sugar-cane* which 
for the most purl is grown in the valley of the 
Ganges p supplies a sugar which U consumed in very 
considerable quantities m the form of sweetmeats. 
Desides these main articles, there area great n urn her 
of others* such as indigo, salt, opium, silk* tobacco, 
saltpetre* oils* and oil-skins, drugs* Slides, lime, tim¬ 
ber, tc., which are objects of the inland (rude. These 
various commodities tire paid ibr by the productions 
of the coasts* such as spices* teak-timber, sandal¬ 
wood* and coarse piece-cocci sj in the productions of 
foreign tropical countries of Asia, and in the pro¬ 
duce and manufactures of Europe and China. Thu 
tropical or foreign commodities which are obtained 
in exchange for the Indian produce consist of the 
mreca-nut* spices, metals—iron* zinc* tin* copper, 
and lead—woollens and cottons. The extent of Die 
inland trade* m other words* the amount of home 
manufacture and home consumption, it is extremely 
difficult to ascertain. The odious last which formerly 
existed* under the denomination of transit-duty, nod 
which furnished a clue to the computation* has been 
abolished* and nothing now remains to check the 
spirit of industry* and bring forth the choicest fruits of 
the generous soil of India, but the government mono¬ 
poly of the manufacture and sale of suit, and the cul¬ 
ture of the poppy* for conversion into opium for the 
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China market. There is no doubt, however* that* in 
proportion as facilities for the transport of goods from 
one purl of the vast country to another are augmented, 
and the charges of trade thereby lessened, an addi¬ 
tional i 1 upnlse will he given to enterprise. At presen i , 
excepting the rivers Ganges, Tb^rampooter, J nmna, 
Gunduk* Cosi* Gagra, Goomtee* Bonne* Betwtih, 
Chum but, TupEee, Xorbuddah, Mahe, BabremuLiu, 
Goduvcry, Krishna* Cavory, the Indus, and the 
Irrawaddy, the greater part of which, by the way p are 
only suited to canaJ-imvigatinn, few effective channels 
of inter-communication exist. There ttre not many 
good earriage-roads in any part uf India; the bridges 
are generally small, and few in number, though the 
rivers or streams over which they are thrown lire very 
numerous: the ferries are rude* unsafe, an-1 by no 
means numerous. The carriage of the inland trade 
is m imperfect, stow, and expensive as lbs ground 
over which it traverses is rough and impracticable. 
Uncouth and primitive carts, drawn hy oxen, the 
strength of eight of which animals: is only equivalent 
to that of a good English cart-horse; pack-bullocks, 
camels, pack-horses (in the north-west), small horses 
and jackasses (in the hills ), comprise the mean# of 
land transport; and on the rivers* large boats, oi a 
burthen varying from 15 to 150 tons, with rude and 
coarse sails* ours, and l rack-ropes (when wind and 
tide are adverse}, constitute the ordinary craft. On 
the Ganges, iron steamers, the property of the 
government and of private associations* ply between 
Calcutta and Allahabad, but the rale of freight is m 
high* and so large a proportion of the space appro¬ 
priated to cargo is occupied by baggage and special 
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supplies for the Europeans in the interior, that they 
can scarcely be included in an enumeration of the 
river trading-vessels. 

The standard currency of continentol India con¬ 
sists or silver, in coins of the value of about two 
shillings, and called the rupee* There are copper 
coins, called pice (four of which represent the anna, 
the sixteenth part of a rupee), and four^inna pieces 
which constitute the quarter of a rupee. Of gold, 
there is scarcely a single coin in circulation- The 
maAitr, which is represented by sixteen rupees, may 
occasionally he obtained, and certain coins in exist¬ 
ence in the southern parts of India, called pagodas 
and Aliisiiils, may also he seen from time to lime, hut 
the exceeding rarity of all these monies authorizes 
the assertion that in India gold forms no part of the 
Currency. In native transactions, use Is made of 
the cow rie, an exceedingly small shell of the Cypraa 
species, Imported as an article of trade from the 
Maidive and Laccadive islands. Five thousand one 
hundred and twenty cowries go to the rupee, whence 
an inference may be drawn of the extreme poverty 
of the natives Paper-money forms a very small 
proportion or the Indian circulation. Bills of ex¬ 
change, termed hoondees, are employed as a means 
of remittance* and arc obtained from the native 
hankers, or shroff*, who are to be found In all the 
large towns* They are generally written up. m small 
pieces of glazed yellow' paper, in a character not 
easily decipherable by any but the parties whom they 
inure immediately concern, namely, the agents and 
correspondents on whom they are drawn, and who 
ore scattered in every part of India, the Punjab* 
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AfFghanistan T aiid Persia. The rest of the paper- 
flioisey consists of Treasury notes, bills which the 
government permits its civil officers to issue, for an 
£f|uivalenl p tq facilitate the remrttable operations of 
their own aerolite am 1 others who may wish to 
avail themselves of the accommodation. The paper- 
money which circulates in India in the form of bank 
notes amounts to a very inconsiderable sum. The 
banka at the several presidencies are permitted to 
Issue notes, but as they are not all regarded as legal 
tenders in payment of revenue, the great channel 
into which, if generally current and recognized by 
the government, they would ultimately flow, their 
circulation (comparatively small under any circum¬ 
stances) is materially restrained. 

The large capital employed upon the commerce of 
India is drawn from a variety of sources. England 
contributes a very large proportion ; her merchants 
depute panics to establish mercantile houses at the 
several presidencies ami ports, and supply them with 
the means of purchasing produce, encouraging agri¬ 
culture and local manufactures* The natives, as ba¬ 
nians or dabashes (a species of broker to the Euro¬ 
pean houses), ores merchants on their own account, 
furnish the remainder of the resource Formerly, 
all these parties added the business of banking 
to their other pursuits, und thus derived immense 
appliances for commerce from the aggregate depo¬ 
sits of their constituents ; but the rashness of spe¬ 
culation, the prodigality of personal expenditure, 
and the iucantbusoeas with which loans were 
afforded to parties in all classes of society, and in¬ 
volved in every description of business, led to a 
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bankruptcy thnt was almost iiniver&u], scattering in¬ 
jury fur and wide, and striking ti Fearful blow at the 
credit of the Indian merchant. Banking, therefore, 
Ia now, ivitb comparatively hud^n ilk-ant i.-xceptious, 
confined to ins tit u lions established exclusively for 
the operations understood by that term. There are 
now she banks in India,—tbi> Bank of Bengal (chur- 
tered), the Union Bank of Calcutta, the Madras 
Bank (-chartered), the Agra Bunk* the Bombay Bank, 
and the Bank of Western India; and while we write, 
efforts nre making to eatabhsh a seventh, whose head- 
quarter* are to be at Calcutta, The chartered banks 
are, to a certain degree., connected with the state, 
and are, in part* managed by government officers ; 
the joint stock banks rest their claim to support upon 
the ground of a wealthy co-partnership, each mem¬ 
ber of which is liable* to the full extent of his means, 
for the claims upon the institution* 


MONETAEV SYSTEM. 

The fbUuwekir T*hlr ruHhita ihr. M-limn.- of tfrf llnthfh tudLun McHtfULrv 
%it&u» 


thdd mi&ur. 
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Small shells, called cowries, are also slili partiallv 
made use of for fractional payments, arid are reckon- 
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<?d as follows ■ hut their value is subject to consider¬ 
able fluctuation, and they are now nearly superseded 
by the copper currency. 

i CmrflAffiake .. . * t G cm da- 

20 CiiiiLiizu .+ 41 t _ „ T i run. 

& Puju .. m «■ i. 1 Aiuu. 

fcSCII.lN OKS. 

Fur the conversion of the rupee into the equivalent 
currency of other nations, it Li necessary to take 
into consideration the fluctuating relative value of 
the precious metals infer se t from the circumstance 
of gold being in some, and silver m others the legal 
medium of circulation. 

It is also necessary to take account of the mint 
charge for coining at each place, which add' a ficti¬ 
tious value to the local coin. The par of fxehrsriffe 
is, for these reasons, a somewhat ambiguous term, 
requiring to be distinguished under two more definite 
denominations ; 1st, the intrinsic par, which repre¬ 
sents that ease in which the pure metal contained in 
the parallel denominations of coins is equal; 2nd, 
the commercialpar f or that cade in which the current 
value of the coin at each place (after deducting the 
seignorage leviable for coinage) is equal; or, in other 
words, “ two suras of money of different countries are 
commercially at par, while they can purchase an 
equal quantity of the same kind of pure metal. '* 

Thus, if silver be taken from India to England p it 
must be sold to a bullion merchant at the market 
price, the proprietor receiving payment in gold (or 
notes convertible into it) + The London mint is dosed 
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agninst the importer of silver; which metal has not 
therefore a mini mum value in the English market 
fixed by the mint price, although it has so in Cal¬ 
cutta, where it may always be converted into coin at 
a charge of two per cent. On the other hand, if 
a remittance in gold be made from India to Eng¬ 
land, its out-turn there is known and fixed; each 
new Calcutta t/ald tnohttr being convertible into 
l + 66 or 1, sovereigns nearly ; but the price of the 
gold mohar fluctuates as considerably in India as 
that of -diver docs in England, the natural tendency 
of commerce being to bring to an equilibrium the 
operations of exchange in the two metals. 

The exchange between England and India has, 
therefore, a two-fold expression .; for silver, the price 
pf the sicca rupee in sliiltmgs and pence ‘ for gold, 
the price of the sovereign in rupees. To calculate 
the out-turn of a bullion remittance in either metal, 
recourse may be had to the following 

Tables of English and Indian Exchange 

The data for the calculation of the=;c tables are ■ 

1st. One mun (or 1U0 lbs. troy) of silver ( T ^tb al¬ 
loy) is coined into 3*200 Company's rupees, of which 
64 and 60 respectively arc taken as mint duty j 
being at the rate of two per cent, 

2nd* 100 lbs. troy, of English standard silver 
(V^th-s alloy), are coined into 6,600 shilling*, pf 
which 400 are taken as seignorage or mint duty: 
being 4 j. per lb., or nearly six per cent. ; bul the 
mint is not open to the holders of silver buLlion, 
which is only purchased through the bank when re¬ 
quired for coinage- 
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3rd The sovereign alloy) weighs 123*33 

grains Lroy, and no duty m charged on it a coinage. 
100 3b*, of pure gold yield 5008*3 sovereigns, 
*=3069*6 mw gold mphuTt, =30411 old guldmn- 
hum p =3400*0 Madras and Bombay mahurs. 

The par of exchange with other countries may he 
estimated from the intrinsic and mint produce of 
their coins ; thus, assuming the Spanish dollar to 
weigh 416 grains troy, and to be 5 dvits, worse In 
assay, we have for 

Spain and America. 
r - wi-iii toiMM b weight. 

Hk> XHtLLifca ■ ■ Jt±l-*A* rj, nipm, ilafairiin *duty f Ml /S*l WA. n, 

IT 311 TH Hlcn ni|j«iK / <if i mt n, 

1 tie Spanish dollar forms also the currency of tite 
Straits of Malacca and of Manilla; and it is exten¬ 
sively known id the colonies of England, Ceylon, Lhe 
Cape, Australia, &c. 

{■or the British colonial possessions, however, an 
order of council was promulgated oa the 23rd 
March, 1825, extending to them the circulation of 
British silver and copper money, and directing all 
public accounts to he kept therein. Where the dol¬ 
lar was, either by law, fact, or practice, still a legal 
tender, it was to be accounted equivalent to 4* h 4 d+ t 
and pice remi. For the Cape of Good Hope, where 
the circulation consisted of paper rix-dollars, and 
Ceylon, where it consisted of silver end paper 
nx-dollars, m well as a variety of oilier coins, it was 
provided that a tender and payment of U. 6cL in 
British silver money should be equivalent to the rix- 
dollar* The Company's rupee is allowed circulation 
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at Is. IId, anti the 5-lratH>piece lit 4*. These re¬ 
gulations nre still in force in Ceylon, Australia, Van 
Diemen's Land, llie Cape, Mauritius, and St* 

Helena. 


Fraflc#. 

The French Mloyramnr of standard silver f A \lh 
alloy> is coined into 300 (Vanes, and the Mt&grimmc 
weighs 8o‘?44 tolas ; therefore— 


f-' PlfTitiJil^ in 

1H Fn±m P« >! - &,*l ffipCriH , fl^iliartLii y tiy-ty f * |-j Jii Pd. n. 

L~ Sl«4 rupKig J , . r t 3 s«r efflE. *Rra i*. 

Tie coinage duty on silver at Paris is I .*. per cent., 
or \ percent, less than in India; hence it will be 
found p that 

lOO sicca rupees m\hc almost precisely SoO francs 
at the Paris mint. 

Minted gold in France h worth 15* its weight of 
niinted silver^ or the hUwjrmtitnr ia coined into 155 
Xupot (WitAf or SO-rrauc-pitccs; the seignorage on 
gold is only l per cent. 

One kUngnLiumeof pure gold yields 8 P457 gold 
mohurHj or (deducting two per cent, mint duty) 
79 h 828 ditto, therefore— 


3 mm N j, ms,r£i \* 


j JJ p EdW In v ei.jfLi_ 

1 K ip r- 3IlaL4ifij4i[ii£ibiv^, - j 

| iirdi-itiKt. p 

-im; mnr tiiiii>. 

i-if.inEjr 

I A4 ,111 Niiim uif | 

f «* Spcr! 

L Bc-fltbiy ptJil rapfifi, J 



iTVg JU.LnkJ, ft Boq^ 
k*jf p^dl 


CHINA. 


As tiie Chinese We no gold or silver coins, but 
mate payments in those metals by weight, it i* 
sufficient to state the value of the turl of t j le sycee 
and dollar silver usually current wi th them. 
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urn Lu 2 ufiTWA J — 3 K?m Ci^M m wdf^l *- JM or, [fi Jwti. EngLi**^ 
jilrw ifr?jM 5 < « Stl'lCti ft 1 w.djedoitiE-ifiiTj i FJ- tHr 

4»t*. Hh. .. I - JTHite Sm n. I of S j4r crfis. ’ n-H'CJi Si n. 

I*u t*tl.4jf eJdU J - 3N BII Cnop, n. 1 or.deLiurtiTiadLitr f ;nH'3L3 I'd. n, 

Uft A Wp., \ - SWJ3A S*. r, [ cl ii |^r kdL I atp-SJJ star*. 

HRmSfl i Sill AN W HI GIITS AND MEAS U RES. 

The unit of the British Indian ponderary system* 
is called the tola* li weighs IbG grains Etigifch troy 
weight* From it* upwards, am derived the heavy 
weights* mz t chikdc t &rer 7 and mtin f or mnund; and 
by its subdivision the small, or jeweller's weights, 
called mmfmz ,, rut tees, and dhan.^ 


The following scheme 

comprehends 

both of these 

in one series— 





wu.i. numb im. nriTiA. tqul 

KAH1A. 

I'JTtll. 
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Iftftdno 

1 ifi 
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GCd 

r&ifl 

sop** 

1 

ft 

6a 

4Jt 

iqoa 


i 

It 

B6 

m* 



i 

4 

M 


i * 

The mun (or that weight to which it closely accords 
in value, and to which it is legally equivalent in the 
new scale) has been hitherto better known among 
Europeans by the mime of bazaar via and; but upon 
its general adoption, under Regulation VTL, 1833, for 
all transactions of the British government, it should 

be denominated the British twinnd (In liindce, fu¬ 
ll 

* The aifvnntiitffcu of this systoras *ns— 

l. TUnt tUp naaimJ i\ \ nnud tram the msfctit irmjH lie |tf*- 

vaclj n|uai to Olar fyng lreh ttnjf |MJilEjdi “ AuJ 

■ 1 thirty-fit* kctv wuoCd also bt pnetodjr4itnJ to 
fiCitiia?ti miitfujKH* j Ll L i,n i >:jOjliiluiif [| hi, P |,Je ciwiowtSMi, void of 
frwrtiUtL** eIm; two Pngtitfi tuptriiad scales anil that of India. 
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grezee mm) y to diatiiLgubli it at once from all other 
weights in use throughout the country.* 

The pusxcnaf. is, as it* name denotes, a five-seer 
weight, and therefore should not form an integrant 
point of the scute; hut, as il£ use h very general, it 
has been introduced tor the convenience of reference. 

The $rcr t being the com mo nest weight in use in the 
retail business of the bazaars in India, and being 
liable, according to the pernicious system hitherto pre¬ 
valent, to vary in weight for every article sold, 
well as for every market, is generally referred to T.h“ 
common unit in native mercantile dealings, as Jf the 
seer of ±o many tolas'* (or siccus, harees, takas, ficc.i ; 
the standard, or bazaar seer 9 being always eighty 
tolas. 

The chilah is the lowest denomination of the gross 
weights, and is commonly divided into halves and 
quarters (called, in Bengalee, hat-lift); thus marking 
the line between the two series, which are otherwise 
connected by the relation of the seer, to the tola. 

The tola is chiefly used in the weighing of the pre¬ 
cious metals and coin; alt bullion at the mints is 
received in this denoinination, and the tables of 
bullion produce (as seen in the foregoing pares) arc 
calculated per one hundred tolas. It is iso usual at 
the mints to make the subdivision^ of the tola into 
annas (sixteenth) and pie, in Ueu of mashas and 
ruttecs. 


■ tit the him Hit Midnu, Emtimj. ttT3 d Fmk&ritf nipcc 
UiB a** rujw* y run L m English J^in- 

maj be mlM “ Uir BrititA rujuw/' and j„ *he mtht kiur^,' 
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.1 faxhtiSf rat tees, and rfhnm a re used chiefly by 
native goldsmiths nnd jewellery They tire uUo em¬ 
ployed in the native evaluation by assay of the 
precious metals; thus ten rnushas fine signifies 
ten-twelfths pure, and corresponds to "ten-ounce 
touch r * of the English assay report or silver. Them 
is a closer accordance with the English gold assay 
scale* in as tunch a* the ninety-six ruttees in a tola 
exactly represent the ninety-six carat grains in 
the gold assay pound, and the c/Zuoi, the quarter 
grain. 


Shi Club 
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Comparison with troy weights. 

For the conversion of English troy weights into 
thoee of India, the following scale will suffice, since 
the simplicity of their relation renders a more de¬ 
tailed table unnecessary 


nii-Tivj, fiut ifm. PcnjijiP r k|; fa 1 j Gniitr 

i 12 -j jo sm 

1 30 -1H0 

I 24 

1 


Tabu tfid 

= 32'OOW 

=j SE-AGHi, ic. 

= 0-1333. fcti. 

= 0-0055, to 


The accordance of a mm weight with the 100 lbs. 
troy of England a Hards a ready means of ascertain- 
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ing its relative value itt the standards of other coim^ 
trie* employed in ueighiog the precious metals, 
since iubks of die latter are generally expressed in 
pounds troy. 


Linwr and Square Measures of hulht- 


Vti 114 LB Eng, nr* 
hgrn> Prefia^nCy. StontUnl I bby £n*,*9ISined ftt 33 iMa?* 

Standard trjf Wtifim 
Frnvinctir = GO X GO gux, t- 

astHi pa- .. .. .. .. 302$ w{. yd*. (A 

Local yjir. Tafic* f nim 3 -j.g to 

33'25 T r. + * .. . > 32'655 indict* 

J?J? = 27J Ibcbetf/cQj 1 = .+. rj'.lS ditto, 

Hath = 1 -flmdbM, the pttz ~ 27 ditto. 

=» ^Oaitibof iGdrittnfc* 1 GOO m|ui» yarda, 
Cattuk *,, r , „ .. 720^ L=tiOi!{^[39. 

CMUiA.* .. t , 

Malbctimtical fuot 
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TuiSur"* dUto .. 
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JWmnwjr, COXt&fwt 
£Sowiu^ = 24 Hiaoucj 
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jTtrfryd, Of 50 WLL-ai 
t!\i£id/ 10 tlidtcfl 

G«*r«. n> T »l .. „ „a?*5 5jwbei. 

Common meuqrc - P , 25 0 ditto, 

PvrttAtms, twcDdfil. of a degree at tht pquntoi. 

I oicrtA I.200U = 1 league) +4 7^- F ?3 '^rTirrj 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF INDU- 

The jealousy with which the legislature watches 
over the exercise of jtoI iticiil power when delegated 
lo British subjects in distant dependencies, and the 
extreme difficulty of managing an immense extent 
of territory abroad I h rough a single secret an' ol 
state, have created a mass of gubernatorial ma¬ 
chinery for British India,, which is as costly as it is 
unwieldy. That it moves at al] t is rather owing to 
the boldness, of the local governors, who often act as 
emergencies dictate, preferring future obloquy to the 
evils of present delay, than to any particular har¬ 
mony in the arrangement of the component parts ol 
the complex mechanism. 

The political government and patronage oi India 
are placed bv charter in the hands of the directors of 
the East-EjKlhi Company. They are twenty-four in 
number, chosen by the proprietors., and arc usually 
selected from the members of the civil, military, or 
maritime service*, or from among the merchants 
who have acquired knowledge aud fortunes hi India. 
Each director must hold T^QUU of the Company's 
*tnck f and lire proprietor* who elect him are only 
eligible on possession of £l,iH?U itock > which carries 
with it it single vote- A larger share gb'cs a greater 

tin ruber of votes, but not in a proportionate degree. 
i-10,000 merely conferring the right to four votes. 

There are about two thousand six hundred pro¬ 
prietors t a proportion of whom have only an in¬ 
terest in the stock to the extent of £500, which 
gives no power to vote at an election, although it 
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enables the proprietor todebate at the meetings of 
the court. Six of the directors retire annually by 
rotation, and are eligible for re-election after twelve 
months' Libsence, 

Hie Court of Directors enjoy full initiatory au . 
tliority over all matters in England or India relating 
to the political, financial, judicial, and military Jl 
fairs of the Company, But their proceedings' a* 
subject to the superintendence of a board of com¬ 
missioners appointed by the Crown, to the pyrlia- 
taent of Great Britain, and hi several matters to the 
approval of the Court of Proprietors. 

In addition to this home establishment, there are 
local governments hi different parts of India, \ 
survey of the map of India will at once satisfy (lie 
most cursory observer that it would be perfectly fo,- 
po^ible to govern so vast a tract of country from any 
single point, however advantageously situated B uch 
a position might be. From Cape Comorin j,, the 
south, to Simla, in the Himalayan Mountains, i« the 
north,—from Muuneepore, in Aaaam, in the east, to 
Kurrachee, the chief sea-port in Scinde, in thu 
west,—a distance comprising twenty-two decrees of 
latitude mid twenty-five degrees of longitude^ or an 
aren of l,Q7{i 1 5yf>7 square miles,—every ijjeb , }t - 
ground acknowledges British rule, or is, dj^ctlv or 
indirectly, subject to British influence. Hence the 
necessity for placing the territory under several dis¬ 
tinct governments, all. However, subordinate to one 
supreme ruler or governor-general, aided by a * 
council, who in their turn are controlled by the 
Home powers mentioned above. J 

The five governments Have their seats respectively 
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in Bengal* Madras, Bombay* Agra* and Hyderabad* 
m bcitidfi- The Bengal government, which exere hm 
a flopemdon over Hie real, has its headquarters at 
Calcutta, and arj min inters the affairs of the countries 
lying between Bangor in the west* Cuttack in the 
south-west, Amman in the south-east, and the Ne- 
pnulese Frontier to the north ; and between Lhc terri¬ 
tory of Assam in the east to the nearest boundaries 
of the kingdom of Quite in the north-west. The 
management of the affairs of Bengal Proper is, 
howaver, exd usi veJy i n tn is ted to a d epu ty-governor* 
els they are found to interfere too seriously with the 
business of directing: the affairs of the empire at 
large to allow of their entering into the considera¬ 
tion oi the govemor-geuernl. The territory west of 
Glide, from Allahabad to Agra, and due north from 
Agra as far as Simla, is designated 44 the North¬ 
western Provinces,” mid is ruled by a lieu te non I- 
governor without a council, excepting when the 
governor-general himself visits the provinces* and 
then the entire control is assumed by him. The 
Madras government exercises authority over the 
£paec embraced between Ganjam, on the coast of 
Orissa* tn Cape Comorin, in the extreme south of 
the Peninsula, and from Musulipatatn in the east 
to Saddamhegarti on the opposite* or Malabar, coast. 
Hie intermediate state* from Moatogr, south, to El- 
lichpnre, north, is ruled bv a native prince, denonii- 
iHitcf] the Nizam, but he is subsidized by lhe British* 
who keep several of their own (Madras) regiments 
in the neighbourhood of his capital*—Hyderabad. 
lo the government of Bombay, constituted like 
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that of Madras, is intrusted the management of the 
districts lying between Vingorla on the Malabar 
coast, south, and Pa hi n pore in Guzerat, north, and 
between Bombay, west, to Asseerghtir, east, The 
limits of the government of Sdnde are not at present 
exactly defined, but its head-quarters are at Hy¬ 
derabad, and tlit* whole country nek now led lies its 
rule. The extent to which it may be necessary to 
carry British authority will doubtless be adjusted 
when the legislature has had time to consider the 
question of the recent conquest. 

Besides these five divisions of the government of 
the continent of India, there are separate govern¬ 
ment* for the islands to the south and south-east, 
which form part of the appendages to the British 
crown, namely, Ceylon (exclusively a British colony, 
and totally independent of the Wt-Indiu Company’s 
authority), Penang, Singapore, and Malacca; to 
which may he added the Burmese coast an far as 
Moulmehi, where affairs arc administered bv political 
CQDiniiisioner^ 

The various governments above enumerated are 
composed ns follows 

TIIE SUPffEHa GOYEJtf UEOT OP ISDIA. 

Governor-General and President i„ Council. 

Two members drawn from the civil service 

Ora member from the military service or the 
l\ * l ■ t -Indi ll Com pany a 

Due military member, who is likewise cam . 
uiander-in-chief of the army; almost inva¬ 
riably a general officer in the royal sen ice. 
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One ordinary member, w ho is not in any semce, 
u„d eenewUy selected Tor his legal attain- 
mettle. 

A due proportion of secretaries and Assistants. 

There is no legislative assembly of any kind to 
assist tlie government in its deliberations! or tu 
represent the interests ol any ctass of the gort.rile ■ 
but the right of the community at large to express 
its sentiments upon measures immediately at ect,c ^ 
its interests is recognised, by implication, in t e P u 
Ucation of all drafts of laws for general inionnetion. 
Such publication often elicits opinions, either com¬ 
municated to the government direct or throng 11l - 
medinin of the press, which arc not without their 

weight occii&ionally, in IwdbJB ^ a r^^ sl oration, 

or Lvuii an abandoiioientp of the draft bei «.>r^ it passes 

into tui act. - . 

To n&sizl the supreme government of 1,1 ^ 111 11 
filling its important trust, a higbly-cducuted civil 
servEcej consi^tiii^ of about four hundredI mem 
isj placed at its disposal by tlie home ndmilustrati 
Of this number, one-fifth is generally absent, Iron] 
sickness or oLiter causes; the r emai nder, i icrti ere, 
insufficiently perform the offices of revenue t. ■■ ectiuo, 
the administration of laws in the interior ^ 1 * 
country, the management of political relations "i 
native states, 4:c. The anny which the gtrt oiijim ;i te 
has at its immediate disposal consists of n _ ul '^■ L 
hundred tkousaud men, principally natives o 11 m _’ 
commanded by European officers, and dl'i llU ‘* 
seventy-six regiments of regular iniantrv, ten u 
tegular cavalry, several corps oi irregular an oca 
e2 
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horse and fool, and a due proportion of artillery, 
eogiuetira, nnd sappers- The police duties are per- 
formed by large and well-trained bodies of natives, 
guided and directed by RriLish oiHcers, selected from 
those tnnat remarkable for courage, intelligence, find 
a knowledge of the native character, 

TOE OOTBMMHEttT OF FORT ST* GEORGE 
(uli MADRAS GOVERN WENT) 

Comsfols of 

A Governor ■ ■ ■ ... President, and 

A Commander of the Forces*] Members of 

Two civilians + ** *** J Council. 

This administrative body is supported by a civil 
service, two hundred in number, and an army of 
about three-fifths the strength of that of BengaL 

run no w hay government 

Is constituted exactly like that of Madras, with, 
however, only one hundred and twenty-five civil 
officers, and thirty-five thousand troops, regular and 
irregular* 

THIS GOVERNMENTS OF AGRA, SINDE, FfcZTANG, 
MALACCA, ETC., 

Consist each of n single officer, aided bv one or 
more secretaries, aidea-d e-camp, a due proportion 
of troops g drawn from the other presidencies and an 
adequate police force- 

The manner in which the business of government 
is carried on will appear to those who are familiar 
with the method of proceed! bg in Engifmd tedious 
and changeable, almost all transactions being con- 
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ducted through the medium of official correspon¬ 
der ce p carried through a variety of channels But 
this is the unavoidable; result ol' the responsibility 
of the local administration to the tivo supervising 
authorities in England. When every thing has to 
l>c formally reported to the controlling power, every 
thing must necessarily be placed on record ; and* ns 
reference may continually have to be made to the 
official eommunicotions dii the spot, the original 
documents are returned, and copies, in duplicate* for¬ 
warded to the Court of Directors and the Board of 
Commissioners for the Adairs of India, The volu¬ 
minous correspondence between the government and 
its officers is, therefore, multiplied by four, and some- 
tunes oftener, thus rendering the machinery of the 
secretariat extremely cumbrous and costly. 

The method of transacting public art airs in India 
may he thus briefly described. Every officer of 
government charged with the management of poli¬ 
tical, financial, military, municipal, revenue, police, 
ecclesiastical, judicial, marine, medical, or other mat¬ 
ters, either addresses the authorities direct (advising, 
reporting, or soliciting I ns l met ions and assistance), 
or through the functionaries cmd boards intrusted 
with the immediate control of the several depart¬ 
ments of the executive* These communications, 
amounting to many scores per diem, are laid by the 
respective secretaries to the government lie fore the 
Conned Board, and they arc duly discussed, and 
orders issued thereupon, in conformity with the sen¬ 
timents of the majority of the mrinben=. The initials 
of the council on the back of the Setter of the audio- 
™y addressing them direct) are, in the majority of 
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instances, n siiiEdeot guule to the secretarial officers ; 
but where the question discussed is of importance 
enough to elicit elaborate or precise expressions of 
opinion, the members of the government place on 
record separate minutes, from the aggregate of w hich 
the deebion or ultimate resolution is deduced. On 
these latter occasions, where the council is much 
divided, the governor-general, or governor,has j*, wer 
to adopt his own views, even though they may 
he at variance with those of the whole body of his 
colleagues ; but this is n prerogative exercised only 
iu cases of great emergency, the more ordinary 
course in such circumstances heing, to refer the 
disputed question to the arbitreroeut of the homo 
authorities. 

It will be obvious, from this concentration of the 
government of so vast au empire, that the members 
of the administration must be men of very considera¬ 
ble and varied attainments ; for though they may 
not originate the multitudinous measures earned 
into effect almost daily for the good of the coun¬ 
try' and the integrity of the British possessions, 
they must possess a capacity for determining 
upon the propriety of yielding assent to proposi¬ 
tions submitted for their consideration. Care 
therefore, is taken to select for the functions 
of government as great a variety of ability as ho 
small a council is susceptible of containing. The 
governors are generally chosen from the statesmen 
in the mother-country w ho have manifested a taste 
and capacity for public business, and to whom [ Q( j jlin 
atlmrs are not entirely caviare, or from the public 
servants of the Eust-India Company, whose hi-h 
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character, long services, and extensive local expe¬ 
rience point them out as peculiarly fitted for the 
important trust. The commanders-in-chief, in 
almost every instance, have earned distinction in 
the wars of Europe, and are familiar with the science 
of organizing and disciplining large forces. They 
carry with them to India % thorough knowledge of 
the principles of civilized warfare, and tin acquaint¬ 
ance with the interior economy of tin army—qualities 
which, combined with a stem sense ot' duty and a 
lofty chivalry, atone for the temporary absence of 
local knowledge, and enable them, while acquiring 
requisite information, to impart n wholesome spirit 
to the legions intrusted to their commantL The 
other members of the council are gentlemen of the 
civil service, who have served for many years in 
revenue, judicial, political, or secretarial offices,— 
or in all of those branches,-—and acquired therein a 
high official reputation. In the Supreme Council 
there are two additional members, one of who Ed is 
selected from the senior officers, for bis superior ac¬ 
quaintance w ith the affairs of the Indian army, and 
his regard For its interests, and the other for his 
legal attainments and familiarity with the principles 
of British polity* The salaries of all these officers 
are liberal, but not more than sufficient for the 
degree of sLate which is almost inseparable from 
evailed life in India, and for the annual contribution 
to useful and charitable public objects. The Cover- 
Mr-General receives £25iOGO per annum* and is 
provided with a splendid palace at Calcutta ami a 
rural residence at Barrack pore, sixteen miles from 
the presidency. The governors of the other presi- 
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tlencies (Madras and Bombay) receive £12,000 
a year, and are similarly domiciled. The Governor 
ot Agra £12,000; the Governor of $cinde £7,000. 
The members of the Supreme Council receive each 
£10,000 per annum, of Madras and Bombay, each 
£G h <MJ ; the Command er-tu- Chief, £10,000, in 
addition to which he enjoys the pay of his rank m 
the army, and very often the oti-reehonings of a re- 
ghneni, of which he may be the colonel. 

U\. may conclude this sketch with a few particu¬ 
lar- concerning the relative powers of the several 
governments of India, 

Ail subordinate governments send abstracts of 
their weekly proceedings for the inspection of the 
supreme government. All extraordinary outlay of 
public money by the subordinate governments re- 
qtiire-s the confirmation <jf the supreme government, 
pensions likew ise ; and beta it may he noticed, that 
on one occasion, in answer to a question of the go¬ 
vernor in council, inquiring with reference to the 
provision of the pension rules, whether the local go¬ 
vernment was not competent of itself to sanction 
such pensions, it was stated that the terms of the 
59th section of Act 3rd and 4th Wm. JV. cap No 
were too precise to admit of any latitude of inter¬ 
pretation. Its provision is conclusive against the 
power ot the subordinate government to make any 
increase without the previous sanction of the < r overn- 
merit of India. Where pension is claimable under 
distinct rules passed by the government,and approved 
by the Honourable Court,such sanction is sufficient* 
but in respect to pensions to the families of persons 
killed in the performance of their duty, though the 
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rules recognize the claim to pension, they do not 
specify the amount, and a reference to the govern*- 
roenL ol India would seem to be necessary. 

JJie new charter provides for most matters re¬ 
lating to the constitution of the government, but we 
tnay here notice the following : 

Tlie senior member of council, when the command 
der-m-chief stands appointed to that situation, be¬ 
comes president of the council during the temporary 
absence of the governor-genera], but does not suc¬ 
ceed to the position, m consequence of such seniority, 
Vrbeu permanently vacated, even if no provisional 
appointment exists. 

Members of l he an pro me council may be selected 
from any member of the Hon. CompanyV service 
of twelve years' standing. Ordinary connciLlorships 
ol the subordinate presidencies, must be civil ser- 
vants of those presidencies of twelve years’ standing* 
Retired servants may also hold seals in tJie supreme 
council, ij annuitants drawing their aim in lie?, under 
77 d. 3 and 1 Wr,,, |\\, cap, 85* 

Members of council proceeding to sea or else- 
where within limits, do so without creating a va¬ 
cancy or forfeiting their allowances. But if the 
council owing to such absence be incomplete, i. e. if 
there are le$3 than three members present, the num- 
her required to puss any act, the provisional member 
shall be called in* 

i he above relates to the supreme council. 

In L[jl subordinate council the provisional member 
h called hi at the discretion of the governor* 

^11 memorial* to the home authorities must lie 
twenty days on else council table before translation 
E 3 
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to England, and if not coming through the proper 
channels they are always liable not. to be received* 
The fourth ordinary member pf the council of 
India is declared not to he entitled to sit or vote in 
the conned, except at meetings for the making of 
laws rind re limitations* The taw f however, docs not 
preclude him from sitting in council, or prohibit his 
aid being always made available w ithout his vote; 
11 c accordmgly does attend every eo □ nci L 11 e p how - 
ever, signs no despatches except those relating to 
laws and regulations. 


NATIVE STATES. 

Cfti&frjfciitum of No tiro States^ with which the 

British Indian Govtmm&ti k in Attitnm. 

^i'LXTE Jjjls 

The arm of the stales in iUejusw witii the Urisiih 

Garcfnmftlt!■ *. *- -- .. 4 13 H fUS- 

Tlha.t ef the tenitOrV u&iler Uridih nik, with t!ie 

unall »tat« vnd jkgfenlara ... - P .. 62^,746 

mknfflinciiLa .... . P P< *. USJG r SSl 

The extent of coast from Cape ?£eirrujs to the 
frontiers of Sinde ta 3,632 British miles ; the breadth 
from Surat to Billiot, 1,200 miles. 

The native stales of India may be classed under 
the three following head a : 

L—Foreign, viz. Persia, Senna, the Arab tribes, 
Siam, Acheem 

\l—External, on the frontier ; viz. Ava, Nepal 
Lahore, Cabuh 
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I if.— which mt tho^c included in the 
present list. All of these have relinquished political 
relations with one another and with all other states* 
They ana, according to the nature of llielr rela¬ 
tion s or treats with the English, divided into six 
cW^es* 

Filter CtAss .’—Treating offejisive mut defence H 
ritfftf on their part Co cbiim pToieclion r external and 

internal, from the British government ? right on ite 
pan Co interfere in their internal affairs- 

5 Sr|ijaM 3 liki. 

\+ Out, 0QFiDvnmg M „ „. ZttfXl 

*■ ^ IyM " v ■■ .. - .. 2r f 9M 

X HrnirorS^iton: .. „ „ 56 t 7iJ 

* ? m ” ntTOi " .. 

5- Cadm .. .. .. 

_® St0 *® Claus,— Treaties offensice and defensive: 
rirjht an their part to claim protection, external and 
I filer mil, front the British Government, and to the 
aid of its troops to realize their just claims from their 
ow» subjects: no right on its part to interfere in their 
internal again. 

HqimSlika, 

6- ilycfrraHiJ h ennl^ncng Ia ++ Sfi p JJ0,| 

f• Butidft ,* „ .* „ .. „ 24,950 

Class*— Treaties qffmtirg and defend ue; 
•atutes mo&Ulf tributary* acfaiwrlerfyiny the supremacy 
u Jj Qml promising sul/ardifi^e co^gperatim (o r the 
r it ink tr oct rume til; hut supreme rulers in iheir awn 
domains 

8. IcuIUTt 


.. I,21S »<|Em^ miles. 
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JfdfpwtAMM Main. 

SquBft WUrt. 

Q. Oudcpnrc 


11,7*4 

10. 


13.427 

II. Jodbp&nfr +. 

- ■, 

34.132 

11 Kotuh 

.. 

4.M& 

i 3. Boemkfl 


2,291 

1-1. Alwnr 

,. 

3,235 

13. BHcAhtwr + . 


111,1} 

16. JpiakiKf . . 

.. 

0J79 

1 r h KidhftipUfli 

+ + 

724 

IS. Baniwnni .. 

mi 

1,440 

t 2S r 

Dnrir T . 

AyMtfu-jf 

rDtuttnl 

t 23. < 

JlmniE l 


[r^riirt J 


30. Snwimtwaroi!' 


11 F^rta-ht^rh 

Square I4 Uej- 

-- 1.457 

20. UuuL[.tirp4rd 

.. 

2 H oq5 

21. Kcroltti 

.. 

1,073 

22, Ssrowe* 

4 4- 

3*024 

23. Bhurtjwni 


1,946 

24, Bhflpai 

i m 

5-773 

25. Kuu-h 

4 -P 

7,390 

2G- Uliaf tfid D?W?! 

■ ill 

1,464 

27. Dy^rt +l 

■P * 

1>€H 


''i[iiare MUci- 


4 -B 

i6,m 

■ ■ ■# #>■ 

■ i 

93* 


Foi rtb Class. —Guarantee and protection 7 suh- 
urdmatv eo-upemtim i t but supremacy in their men 
territory. 


rTutak 

31 . Am pit KltAJi ■ SereiM* 


j'Filiila, Kliylnt 1 
\ Nabu id Jrctulj 


| Niblpplanfri 


*> LpIlDl 

- m ■ 

ilwn*.. 269 J 


Square If Lin. 

ji m 

.- 16,502 


Fifth Class.—. 1 mify anJ jfhVa*fsA 

33. Ctwolldr -- « ■■ «* ++ 32.94A 

Sixth Class. jFrofaclHWij wtfA ri^Af gu jftg 

of the British Government to coutroi intermit affairs. 


3l. SnEtdra 
33, Kqlapfrre! 


Sqiimre Mil pm. 
** 7.943 

« z+m 


Of the above stales, four are Mohammedan: vh. 
H Y(! erabod, 0 ude, B hopal T and Tonk. Of the tlin- 
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doo states, eight are Mahratta; viz* SatUm* Gwalior, 
iNfagpore, Indore, Banda, Kolapore, Dlmr, and 
Bewas. 

Nineteen arc Rajpoot; via. Oudeeppre, Jeypore, 
Jodbpore, Botmdee, Kotah, Kutch, A!war, Kikatieer* 
Jesalmcer* Kishengurh, Ranawnra, Portabgarh. Dun- 
gerpoie, Kuroleej Serowee, Heir ah, Dhaltea* Jhansi, 
Terhee, 

Six are of other Hindoo tribes; viz . Mysore, 
Bhurlpore, Travniieorej Sawantwaree* Cochin, and 

Dholpore. 

Besides these allied states, there are the following 
inferior Raj ships and Jageerdarees: viz. Chota 
N agpore, Sirgoojer, Su m bhool pore* Sin" hbhooin, 
Munipore, Cacheir, Assam frontier* Tnnjprc* the 
Bareich family, Ferpzpore, Merich* Tansgaon* Ne- 
panes, Akulkote, and those of the Saiigur and Ner- 
htidda country; also Sikkim and the states of the 
northern hills and the Tributary Meh&ls of Kutuk. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

Persia*—T he relations of England with Persia 
arose altogether from our position ia India* At one 
time ivc apprehended designs on the part of France 
against our possessions there* and at another, on 
the part of Russia. Several embassies were sent to 
Persia at tile early part of the present century, laden 
with valuable presents, and finally an envoy from 
the home government was established at the capital 
of Persia, while a subordinate resident was located 
ut Bush ire* Subsequently* British officers were era- 
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ployed to drill a part of the Persian army, and the 
alliance became, to all appearance, firm. The con¬ 
duct of the present king of Persia, however, in pro- 
scenting the siege of Herat against the Affghans, led 
to ft temporary dissertation of nur connection with 
the 1 ranee empire, which has onlv been recently re¬ 
sumed. Consuls now reside in Persia, in addition 
to the envoy and minister; and active endeavours 
have been made to introduce ft commerce between 
Persia and England sin the Black Sea and Asia 
Minor. Our military connection is at an en d, and 
scarcely any British officers now hold trusts in the 
Persian army. 

Acn ee j,\— With the sovereign qf this place, Eng¬ 
land has entered into a treaty, which Secures to her 
subjects a free trade to the ports 0 r the kingdom, 
and allows of the residence of a British agent, and 
the exclusion of all other European powers, and like- 
wiae of all Americans. 

£fi aji. Amicable relations subsist between the 
British government and the monarch of i?iam, for 
which we are indebted to the idea of onr p ,' jWcr 
derived from the hostile operations in Bnnuah in 
1834-25. There is no accredited English a-ent re¬ 
siding aL the Siamese court, hut occasional missions 
have been received in tile best spirit; and our com¬ 
merce is upon a secure, liberal, and well-defined 
footing. 

Burmah (Ava), The treaty entered into with 
tins state at the termination of tluj war of 1824-20 
ensured the payment, by the Burmese, of certain 
sum* of money; their abstinence from all interference 
m the affairs of the statea on their f r0l , tier whjch 
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had fallen under the protection of the British- the 
residence of a political agent at tile principal port: 
and the unrestricted ingress, into nil the ports, of 
ves&eb under British colours. The relations have, 
at rimes, since then, been partially disturbed, owi ng 
to changes in the dynasty, low intrigues, and mis- 
representation; and there is no longer a represen¬ 
tative of our government residing within die Bur¬ 
mese territories, but the terms of the treaties remain 
substantially intact, and trade b carried on uninter¬ 
ruptedly, The possession by the British of the coast 
of Arruean, and the Temsserim provinces, added to 
the facilities with which troops can be sent from 
Bengal to Rangoon, and thence up the river (rra- 
waddie, effectually Forbid any apprehension of se¬ 
rious ruptures with the sovereign of Burraah. 

Nepal. —A resident, armed with political powers, 
ia accredited at this court. The treaty imposes upon 
the rajah the obligation of refraining from aggres¬ 
sions upon the frontier of the British empire con¬ 
tiguous to his state. He is likewise bound to allow 
British traders to travel unmolested through his 
territories; to surrender criminals who may take 
refuge therein; and to respect the agreement under 
which he ceded certain portions of hb kingdom, and 
recognized the independence of hb neighbours. 

Lahore. —The recent commotion in this capital, 
terminating in the wholesale destruction qfsovereign, 
lineal successors, minister, has unsettled our 

relations with the Pimjaub, and leaves it, while this 
volume passes through the press, tin certain what our 
position will l^q in the course of a few months. 

C.vbul + —The relations with this place—the priii- 
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eipal town in Afghanistan p and generally the seat of 
government — are as yet undetermined. Dost Ma¬ 
homed Khan, go recently prisoner in the British 
territories, has reason to he friendly to his former 
custodian*; but until the permanency of his rule is 
assured, all intercourse with Afghanistan must re¬ 
main in abeyance* 


THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

For a considerable number of years after the 
East-India Company had acquired large territorial 
possessions in India, the gentlemen sent out to fill 
Llie various civil offices of the government were se¬ 
lected without any peculiar references to qualifica¬ 
tion. A writers hip was considered a provision for 
life, if not a source of large ultimate fortune ; For if 
the salary was not liberal, the opportunities of gain, 
by means of trade and other less honourable proceed¬ 
ings, were numerous; w hile a knowledge of languages 
anil of official business would, it was considered, be 
acquired in due course of lime. The evil working of 
this loose system, however, at all times partially 
obvious, was the more apparent a* the demand for 
talent augmented, and rigid integrity and an inde¬ 
pendence of native connection became a mi* quit non 
of good government 1 i was then th a L the Com pan y 
began to devise plans of ho cue education, for parties 
aspiring to serve them m the civil departments 
abroad. Character, connections, and a certain stock 
of know ledge, wen: declared the essential conctuni- 
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UrntM of a writer ship, though merely preparative to 
other <j UR ii beat ions j of which the candidate wag to 
possess himself in India. This declaration was a 
materia f step towards the improvement of the scr~ 
vice; bn I it was nut until the year 1809* when the 
college of Hailey bury, in Hertford t wag founded, 
that the education of the future civilian resolved 
itself into a system, the adherence lo which has since 
been uniform* With the rare exceptions of young 
men who have earned much distinction at some of 
the great public schools or colleges, and who are 
honoured with presentslinns of Indian appointments 
by President* of the Hoard of Control, or Chairmen 
of the Direction, who are more anxious to promote 
individual merit than to dispense their patronage to 
friends and family connectionSj the civil officers in 
the service of the Past-India Company receive in¬ 
struction at the Haileybury College the nonunation to 
which is dependent upon the following regulations 
and preparatory instructions, 

NOMINATION OF gTLTBENTS. 

HftfitJatfons and Preparatory ImtmctitW* 

No candidate for the college can be nominated 
thereto until he has completed the sixteenth year of 
hi& age. And no person who has been dismissed 
from the army or nary, or expelled from anyplace of 
education, will be nominated to the college* 

l he parents or guardian of every candidate for the 
college will be required to address the following let¬ 
ter to the nominating Director 


^ ,r -—f f* Mmff gw, nn tny ^o?iW F t&ot my i ^ 

fr-Acji* jfou Acre Am » yo&J ai tv pvt 4 fo lAt mttrgr. 
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A<lt «otf Arrn di*muxrdfrarA the army ">r f A* Jiffry, a* 4 that he never 
Am Atvii ^jiWted/rOot HMJ.J j-nfi-J rf «/ education. 

i Ancff Mr if} be, ^'fr 

Candidates for the college must produce the un¬ 
dermentioned documents, previously to tlieb being 
noun nil ted as students: 

An extract from the parish register of 1 their birth 
or baptism p properly signed by the minister, church* 
lvurdcms, or elders; and, in addition thereto, 

A certificate, agreeably to llie following form, 
signed by the parent, guardian, or near relation : 

t fa hereby ctrffy, that (heftregainff ret fart from Mr nyiafer of 

baplitTJt* of Mr pariah f -■,** the &mty of * - contain* 

(he dair f(hr birth f my- - vht* » Me bearer uf this, <n<i 

presented for a nomination ax a rtu&mt at tAtSmt-imHn Eoliegr+by 

__, i and F fa farther factfirr, tkut 1 ffrrirrtf the w-zid 

prrkertnth* for my —■- yratniFot^ty* and that no money or other 

ritlttalWe curuidemAiJm ho* Seen or if t* be paid* either directly or in. 
direct!^ far the earne ¥ «wf that 1 trill mt pay or vmtar la hr paid, 
either ty myettf by my —, or by the hawk uf any other person, any 
pecuniary or valuable canridffaiiQA vfalfOffeiS in emy penon or 
jhtxQM trho hare intm*tmt fAeuuekf* in the void preten- 

tat;™ for rny t /r*rrt thr* Director alone mentioned. 

Wiinexx my hand, (hit fay rf -—- p 

tn lhe year if our Lord -. 

In the event of no parish register existing or to be 
Toiind, a declaration of such circumstance is to be 
made before a magistrate to the following effect, viz. 

F t ___ + /jrrf r*fl ted a* a tfudni for the East-India College fry 

- -, fa declare, that I hart emmd north to be mirk for aparith 

reyirtrr tr hereby tv axertHm my age* bttl am uuabh tn produce the 
Marne, there bring non* fa.befon^d * and* further, f declan r lhatftom 
the ifonaatiuo of my parent* {and other retail***), irfrte A information 

Frerity betirrt to he irk, that I trto tor* in fhe pariah if -i in 

the fwJy <f --* on —-.. » the year - -~ a and that J 
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rmi at tAis tun* under the e^s qf sifter? i. w n&sv* tirmtg-tm* 
| tears. 

Witness imy hand* this ——- ifav of — 
mi the ymtr qf f>ur Lord r 


Thq parent, guardian, or near relation, must then 
add bis certificate as to the truth of the declaration, 
which must be similar to that ordered to be annexed 
to the extract from the parish register. 

The abore-menHoned certificate (and declaration, 
in capos where a declaration shall be required) are 
to be annexed to the petition to be written by the 
candidate, and they arc io sign a declaration thereon, 
that they have read these printed instructions* The 
same declaration is to be signed by itie parent, 
guardian, or near relation of the candidates respect¬ 
ively* 

Candidates will he interrogated in an open com¬ 
mittee os to their character, connections, and quali¬ 
fications, con Form ably to the General Court's reso¬ 
lution of the 6th Julv, IK09« The nature of this 
interrogation may be known on application to the 
clerk of the college department. And the following 
rules and regulations are to be observed with respect 
to the examination of candidates: 

Each candidate shall produce testimonials of good 
mend conduct, under the hand of the principal or 
superior authority of the college or public institution 
in which he umy have been educated, or under the 
hand of the private instructor to whose care he may 
have been confided ; and the said testimonials shall 
have reference to his conduct during the two years 
immediately preceding his presentation for admis¬ 
sion. 
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Each candidate shall be examined in the four 
gospels of the Greek Testament, and shall not be 
deemed duly qualified for admission to lkiileybtiry 
College, unless he be found to possess a competent 
knowledge thereof; nor unless lie be able to render 
into English gome portion of the works of one of 
the following Greek authors :—Homer, Herodotus, 
Xenophon, Thucydides, Sophocles* and Euripides; 
nor unless he can render into English some portion 
of tire works of one of the following Larin authors: 
—Livy, Terence, Cicero, Tacitus, Virgil, and Ho¬ 
race ; and this part of the examination will include 
questions in ancient history, geography, and phi- 
losophy* 

Each candidate shall also be examined in modem 
history and geography, and in the dements of ma¬ 
thematical science, including the common rules of 
arithmetic, vulgar and decimal fractions, and the 
tirst four books of Euclid, He shall aEo be exa^ 
mined in moral philosophy, and in the evidences of 
the Christian religion as set forth in the works ol 
Paley, 

It a ti p however, to bo understood, lb at superior at¬ 
tainments in one of the departments of literature or 
science, com prised in the foregoing plan of examina¬ 
tion, shall, at the discretion of ihe examiners, be 
considered to compensate for coaiparative deficiency 
m other qualifications; and also that the examina¬ 
tion shall be so conducted as to give to each candi¬ 
date reasonable time to prepare himself for the said 
examination. 

A student publicly expelled the college will not 
be admitted into the Company's civil or military 
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service in India, or into the Company^ Military 
Seminary. 

So person can bn appointed a writer in the Com* 
pany*s service whose age is less than eighteen or 
more than twenty-three years, nor until he shall 
have resided four terms* at least, in the college* and 
shall have obtained a certificate, signed by the Prin¬ 
cipal, of his having conformed himself to the statutes 
and regulations of the college. 

On a student's appointment to be a writer, after 
he Isas left the college, a legal instrument is to he 
entered into by some one person (to be approved by 
the Court of Directors), binding himself to pay the 
mun of £3,000, as liquidated damages* to the Com¬ 
pany, for breach of a covenant to be entered into* 
that the student s nomination hath not been in any 
way bought, or sold, or exchanged for any thing con¬ 
vertible into a pecuniary benefit* 

The rank of students leaving the college is deter¬ 
mined by the certificate of the Principal,, which is 
granted with reference to the industry* proficiency* 
nnd general good behaviour of the student 

Such rank to take effect only in the event of the 
students proceeding to India within sis months after 
they arc so ra nk ed. 

TEBMS ot ADMISSION FOB STUOENT*. 

One hundred guineas per annum for each student* 
a moiety whereof to be paid at the commencement 
of each term, there being tw o in the year, besides the 
expense of books and stationery* 

Students to provide themselves with a table-spoon* 
tea-spoon* knife and fork* half-a-dozen towels, tea- 
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Eqitipag'e, and & looting-ig! Ltss j also,. wiili nt>t less 
tbaii tivo pair of sheets, two pillow-cases, and two 
breukfast-e laths* 

Teii guineas to Ue paid on leaving college by each 
student for the use of the philosophical apparatus 
ami library. 

College te^ms. 

Fin* cotflineneM Iflt* Jimunrf, **& «m 3* 3oth Jew 1 ^ ^ 

Secoa^ nmnmrnm IQth S*pU «**» ^ i 

The days for receiving petitions at the East-1 uditi 
[louse from candidates for admission halo the college, 
are the two Wednesdays immediately preceding the 
lOtli January and 1st September in each year. 

jf.B- Tht students are to provide themelves with 
proper academical habile 

The terms comprise instruction in the classic?, 
mathematics, history, political economy, and law; 
and in the Hindee* Vibdoostanee, Maihralta, Arabic, 
Persian, Sanscrit, and Tduogoo languages. Prizes, 
medals, and other honourable distinctions, are con¬ 
ferred on the students at the examinations, especially 
when they are leaving college to proceed to India. 
Oli die arrival of a w riter at either of Lhe presidencies, 
be is allowed a twelvemonth to master one of the 
languages principally required in the transaction of 
public business* During thin interval he draws 
die unemployed salary of three hundred rupees per 
mensem, and a small sum for a mooraskee* When 
the period allotted, or supposed to be allotted, to 
apecinl Oriental studies lias expired, die student pre¬ 
sents himself to a Local board of examination. If ha 
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posses with tolerable credit, he is pronounced quali¬ 
fied fur the public service, and is at once u attached/ 1 
in a, subordinate capacity, to the establishment of a 
judge, a collector, or a magistrate, or, in remarkable 
insUnices of r/iwf iptzrc&t f to the secritarmt t customs, 
or occoutitant-genural's department, at Lhe presidency 
to which he nauv be nominated k Should the candi¬ 
date, however, fail to obtain a certificate of qualifica¬ 
tion from the examiners; in other words, should he, 
through natural incapacity or indolence, be unsuo 
cesstul in displaying the requisite amount of Oriental 
learning, he is scut back to Ins studies for six weeks, 
at the end of which period he must either establish 
the possessiuu of the requisite quafifications, or 
he is shipped to England, as a hopeless subject, 
and deprived of Ids appointment in the Company's 
service. 

When we consider the immense ex Cent of the terri¬ 
torial dependencies of the East-India Company, and 
the circumstances of the vast population by which 
they are occupied, it is not ditficult to conjecture that 
the civil officer who desires to acquire hull our tor 
himself and Jibi masters, and to mute his native 
fellow-subjects participate m the blessings of good 
government, Isas au awful and an arduous task 
imposed upon him_ He has frequently to exercise 
authority over a district comprising an area not in¬ 
ferior in extent to three or four ot the largest pro¬ 
vinces in Ureal Britain (in some instances n sjiace us 
large as the whole of Ireland has been under the 
control of one man); nod as he bus only two or three 
European assistants, and a body of native functiona¬ 
ries—ou the trustworthiness and activity of which 
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[utter* by the way, no reliance whatever can be 
placed—his heavy responsibility and severe labour 
may be tolerably well understood. It in true that 
he has his head-quarters at some central station, 
whither suitors* land-rent payers, applicants For re- 
drefi^ &c.. repair in crowds; but the importance of 
personal investigation into the affairs of a district 
begets the necessity for locomotion* and m India 
does not as yet, offer the same facilities fur rapidity 
of movement us Great Britain or the United States* 
the judge* ma gist rate, or collector* is compelled 
periodically to travel dawk into remote, mid often 
unhealthy! parts of the country; living in tents, and 
regaling cm such fare as the neigh bon ring villages 
can supply* or he may have been enabled to trans¬ 
port from his permanent domicile. 

But the civil service has its ayrimow as well as 
its inconveniences* The salaries are large, varying 
from £500 to £10*000 per annum ; and the furlough 
allowance and retiring annuity handsome and all 
sufficient. The leading civilian h the acknowledged 
head of the society of whatever place lie may be sta¬ 
tioned at* while the juniors are regarded, us much 
from their position as their genera fly superior attain¬ 
ments, with deference and resjiect. The spurts and 
pastimes peculiar to the country (hunting, shooting, 
racing, &c.) are accessible to him upon a scale of 
magnificence and affluence unknown to the English 
Sportsman* who ranges the fields with Ills gnu and a 
brace of poiliters, and seeks no nobler game than 
the partridge or the !mre + If lie is in the political 
line* occupying the office of resident at a native court* 
he holds a position neither less honourable* Jus a re- 
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sponsible, nor less associated with the t s lpguntir , :H of 
life i. rendered accessible by his I urge salary), than a 
British ambassador on tile continent of Europe* In 
tliis T and indeed in all the other office* af trust, he ae- 
quires u itttiess fur serious iivocations elsewhere; and 
this capacity, supported by the renown he lias earned, 
frequently recommends him for responsible offices 
upon bis return to England, 1 lint of all Llie advan¬ 
tages of the position of the civilian, none are so en¬ 
viable as the opportunities afforded him of spreading 
happiness amongst the thousands of human beings 
placed under bis protection. Through his tnstru- 
mentality, the cause of education, and, therefore, of 
Christian enlightenment* may be advanced—his eha- 
rilieSjr judiciously dispensed* will save myriads from 
starvation.^ and the encoumgement lie has it in his 
fiawer to give to the labourer by building bridges, 
constructing roads, and draining lands, will confer 
the blessing of employment upon the industriously 
disposed, while it llivcs an impulse to the interim 
commerce of the country, and diifu&es health in re¬ 
gions of disease* 

A vague allusion has been made above to the fur¬ 
lough and retiring advantages of the civil service. 
A more particular description of them seeing called 
for. At each presidency there are funds to which 
civilians contribute a por-eentage upon their salaries, 
and other public emoluments, to entitle them to re¬ 
tire after twenty-two years' actual service in India, 
upon an annuity of £1000* Should they be compelled 

* Tci-.! nppuiiUxnent. of Sir C, Metcalfe !e the ^OTcnimrut, suco^- 
Jamaica and CkqmIa. » W of Lb* best UMiftmiiacLf of Use 

tact, 

F 
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bv ill-health to quit the service before the expiry 
of that period , Lhuy receive lesser sunis^ 250/* per 
annum for more than ten and Less than fifteen years 11 
sen ice \ ££00 for upwards of fifteen years, and less 
tlian the fall regulated period. And if sickness drives 
them permanently to England before they have even 
completed ten years* service, they arc paid a donation 
of £500, After ten years 1 service, a civilian is allowed 
a furlough to Europe for three years, receiving, 
during that interval, 500/, per annum—always sup¬ 
posing that the number of gentlemen who may 
avail themselves of the privilege dues not exceed a 
prescribed Emit (seventeen a mm ally from Bengal, 
nine from Madras, six from Bombay); but should he 
be obliged to seek a restoration to health before the 
expiry of the specified period T he then receives only 
£250 per annum, and £2QG on account of passage- 
muney. 

In addition to these provisions, all of which, it 
should be remembered, arc accompanied by con¬ 
ditions duly set forth in sundry codes of regulations, 
there are funds which particularly provide for the 
widows and children of deceased civil functionaries, 
upon a scale sufficiently liberal to remove all scruples 
concerning settlements from the minds of hesitating 
e pi ei slurs, in the first instance, and to relieve husbands 
and fatliers from any anxiety upon the subject of 
their widows and orphans, in the second* 

In conclusion, it maybe mentioned, that any civil 
servant who, on proceeding to England on leave of 
absence, shall fail to return to India before the ex^ 
piry of five yearn, is disqualified for farther service, 
unless it he found that such continued absence was 
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the result of sickness or infirmity, or unless his return 
ib sanctioned by a vote or Resolution passed at a 
meeting of the Proprietors of East-India Stock* 

Anofer circumstance which involves the penalty 
of dismissal at any period during the service of a 
civil officer is p the discovery that his appointment 
in the first instance was obtained by any pecuniary 

or other corrupt arrangement with the party in whom 

the presentation lay. The only exception to the? 
penalty is, the free and voluntary disclosure ol the 
transaction when a Director oi the Company' lias 
been Implicated therein. 

THE AH HV. 

It has been contended of late yearns by some public 
writers, that we hold India entirely by the force of 
opinion ; that is to say. that we are permitted to rule 
simply because the principles of justice and equity p 
and a respect for the religious usages of the thousands 
under our sway, are carried out to the fullest extent 
compati hie w ith human frai I ty. On the ot her hand, i i 
has been argued that our empire is held entirely bj the 
sword; and our wars, victories, and their political re¬ 
sults, have been pointed at as evidence ol the sound¬ 
ness of the theory. Truth lies, in most eases, between 
extremes, and there seems little reason to doubt that 
such is its proper position in the present instance. 
The highest opinion that might be entertained of our 
character as governors, would of itself, we apprehend, 
avail hut little in the retention of the country against 
the schemes of disaffected or designing men, il it 
were not backed by a w cl [-organized and judiciously- 
distributed physical force. If there were no descend- 
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ants of the countless chieftains who once held pos¬ 
session of the country* eager* upon any pretext 
supported by opportunity, to asrart fanciful claims 
to territory or to privileges; if there were no frontier 
foes, whose incursions it were necessary to resist or 
prevent* os much for the sake of the peace and 
happiness of the people as for the maintenance of 
British supremacy; there would still he evil powers 
within the heart of the empire against whose ma¬ 
chinations the greatest amount of political integrity 
could not successfully contend. The Hindoo and 
the Mussulman are priest-ridden; the Hindoo and 
the Mussulman are alike avaricious. What elements 
more potent than priestcraft and avarice to excite a 
populace to rebellion i While the Zemindar's tiisin- 
chnalion to pay his rent ignited die spark of insur¬ 
rection, on the one hand* there would not be wanting 
the ambition and ihe self-interest of the Brahmin t 
and the savage religious fervour of the MoolMi, to 
fan the flame, upon the other. The sword, there¬ 
fore, is an indispensable agent in the retention of 
India; and it is a happy tiling for the populace of 
that empire* that the mercy and humanity which dis¬ 
tinguish the administration of the civil government 
attemper the steel by w hich the sedition of the dis- 
affected and the incursion of the foreign foe are in¬ 
variably chastised. 

A rough statement has been given above of the 
strength of the armies of the several presidencies. 
A more precise estimate is essential in a work of tin 
description* 

Tne Indian A am—the most remarkable pheno¬ 
menon in the history of the world* since conquerors 
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thought of mating the vanquished the means of their 
own perpetual subjugation—-uotifii^Ls in round num¬ 
bers, of two hundred and fifty thousand men, of all 
aim*, thus div ided ;■— 

Regiments in her Mjjrfty'a HTticp, lent to the ELul-Indw 
Ojintwiy. infrttry and LLgfai (in^roas, eompfiitcig 
(swa and o(Ecew) *« *. -■ -* *. SG.ODO 

UTrSciAL PltE^IDIfVCT— 

T3s«e brigade* of hemo nrtHkfiy ,* «* *- ■* 

Semin bAtluLkins of foot tHttu + + *, .* *. 

TVn rrgnncnta of nativecarniiy * + .. ** 5»1S0 

Tm pegtmrnl* flf European infantry ■* * ► ** l t W 

^vctit^fuuf regitnKfild «f imtiTP infantry ficfmji} , * SS.tiOO 
Sa | ij.*iz rs and imaers., and i-ntnnnrr oiEkers. . * * + 9^0 

SlIIT^KHM . * ... i» ti \m ** 

A*?i rf-HSlt BUrgftiDl *+ ** -- ** ** 23G 

Vuturiniiry nirgami ,, .. ** ** * - ^ 

Native diwtori ** ... *■ - ■» •» 222 

Ordnamr «td tifttxnnuearLit wiTTSflE oifiaini .* *- 

Maptws— 

One brigade of herw artaUfiiy .- ** - * * * 2^ 

Ftpur tmlCilinna of foot ditto *» « - * * * 1 

Eight mpnseBti of nntiTt flitdfy ■« ** * ■ 'M®® 

Two reg-ijiii-nl* of Furopr^tL infantry -- ip *- IjM 

Fifty-tw& nrgimrntw nf fiatire ditt^ ** -* 4-1,200 

I(ipncmiiBdiit|Pj)e3 -* *p ■* 5( ^ 

Snr. ? PCicnj ... „ .. .. *. *. -■ 

Afistint iiir^ni .. »» ,. ■« ** tO0 

Vcfierinnsy iitrgechiMi ** + * .. *■ ■■ ^ 

Bomoat— 

Dm brigade of bcnnie ajtfllery *- ■ - *- ** ^ 

Two btUtqlkiru of fool ditto .. »# * ■ ■> 

Tlvmr rrjfftnrnta of native cavalry * - .» ■ ■ 1 

Two flf Enrupe^n infantry * + .. -- 1, SOO 

regiments of naira ditto *- - - ■ SG^MWl 

Engineers juid H^ipcrv -- + * « + + -■ ^ 
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SOlTjSflfU' mm +-■ ■ V ■« <■* * * * ■ ^ 

AtniiEut Soi|fOM -■ * * ** »■ 

Yclmna^ Ittq .. ** ** «* +4 <* 

The remainder of the army consists of irregular and 
local corps, body guards, militia, &c T , officered from 
the line, and amounting to some forty thousand men. 
There is a considerable body, also, of invalids and 
veteran f, bat as they cannot, in fairness, be included 
in the physical strength of the government, there is 
110 necessity for taking particular account of them* 
Oat of the two hundred and fifty thousand men 
who compose the East-India Company's troops in 
India, not more than four thousand eight hundred 
and thirty are European officers; and of this num¬ 
ber at least seven hundred are generally absent on 
furlough, and a great many are on the staff, or m 
charge of local corps, or otherwise employed. The 
proportion of regimental effective officers is therefore 
extremely email; and although they are aided In 
the ordinary routine duties of a garrison bv the 
native commissioned ofUcers, and experience little 
trouble in managing the happy and tractable sepoy 
in cantonments, lheir numerical deficiency hits ex¬ 
posed armies to serious risks in the field, where the 
example of European intrepidity has been of the last 
consequence in rat lying native troops at a critical 
juncture. In the very last pitched battle fought in 
India, it was remarked by the commander of the 
forces engaged t Sir C. Napier), that the fall of a 
European officer was invariably the signal for sepoy- 
faltering, and that if others had not been at hand io 
at once supply the place of the stricken leaders, the 
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action must have had a different and far less glorious 
termination. 

The emoluments of the officers of the Indian Army 
doing regimental duty are accurately &ftt forth in the 
annexed table 
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Situations on the general staff, to which officers 
are eligible after four years of actual service in 
India, and a passage through the ordeal of an ex¬ 
amination in one of the native languages, are hand¬ 
somely endowed, the salaries varying from two 
thousand to forty thousand rupees (£4,000) per an¬ 
num; the incumbent, however, in some cases re¬ 
linquishing u proportion of his regimental emolu¬ 
ments. In former times, nnd especially upon the 
sett! emeu I of a newly-conquered country, military 
men were frequently selected to fill the important 
civil offices of revenue collectors, magistrates, super¬ 
intendents of police, political agents, &c.,but the very 
natural jealousy of the civil servants, and the de¬ 
mand for the professional services of soldiers, caused 
the selection to be discontinued as a system. The 
government, however, still finds it necessary to avail 
itself of the aid of military officers in the civil branch, 
more particularly in the departments of police, in 
tracts of country recently evacuated by regular 
troops. But apart from these offices, the stall'pro¬ 
vides honourable arid lucmtive employment in a 
variety of ways. The departments of the adjutant, 
auditor, quartermaster, surveyor, paymaster, judge- 
advocate, and commissary general; the offices of 
brigade-major, aide-de-camp, burruckinaster, secre¬ 
tary to the military board, clothing agent, superin¬ 
tendent of studs, &c., are nil filled by officers with¬ 
drawn from regimental duty ; and it is very rare 
(excepting in instances of field service, when every 
officer is required to join his curps), that the appoint¬ 
ment passes from Lbe hands of the fortunate pos¬ 
sessor until his promotion, to exalted regimental rauk 
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disqualifies him for a subordinate occupation on the 
staff. 

To narrate the achievements of the army of India, 
from the hour when were handfuls, garrboned the 
factories oti the Coromandel coast two centuries 
ago* doivn to the time when China humbled herself 
to the British crown and Sinde became a part of 
out dominions, were to fill volumes historically de¬ 
scriptive of the rise and progress of the British 
empire in the East. The task must therefore be 
abandoned, that our available space may be devoted 
to the more Immediate purpose of representing things 
as they are. It is sufficient to record, that the army 
has attained, with the gradual augment a Lien of its 
strength, the highest point of military discipline and 
efficiency; that the sepoy has uniformly, and under 
the most trying circumstances, proved faithful to 
his salt; and that never, even when assailed by count¬ 
less numbers of foes at various points, has the 
British Sag been tarnished, excepting when treachery 
conspired with inclemency of climate to render a re¬ 
tiring force helpless, and therefore an easy prey to 
Lhe murderous assaults of masses of savage, deter¬ 
mined, and rapacious enemies. 

For the guidance of oil candidates for military 
service in India, under the auspices of the East-India 
Corupanyj we here transcribe such rules and regula¬ 
tions as may at once aid them in obtaining admis¬ 
sion into the army, and of acquiring a knowledge of 
some of the conditions and advantages of their 
future profession* It should be premised, that for 
the infantry and cavalry branches of the service, 
education at the Military College is not indispensable, 
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though it is very advantageous ; while, for the artil¬ 
lery as id cnpnfi^ , it is a condition of the presenta¬ 
tion of a cadetship that the candidate should have 
gone through a regular course of instruction at Ad- 
discomhe, 

(Bt/ v Resolution of the Court of Directors of the 
Wth January T 1828, nil CmlsUf at the Military 
Srmhrn iy f and nil subsequent nomination* thereto, 
tire deemed fur general Service until hroufjht far- 
tern rd for p ublic rxa ml not ton >), 

TEH SIS OF ADMISSION* 

Conditions and Qtuilijkathntfor a Candidate* 

L Ho candidate can be admitted under the age of 
fourteen, or above Lhe age of eighteen years. 

2. Every candidate must produce a certificate of 
hU birth taken from the parish register, and signed 
by the minister, and countersigned by the church- 
wardens; or, if born ici Scotland, by the unions' 
clerk and two elders, accompanied by a declaration 
from his lather, mother, or nearest of kin, the forms 
of which maybe had in the military departments 
In the event of there being no register of hb birth or 
baptism, the candidate will be famished with the 
form of a declaration to Inn taken by him previously 
to hb being appointed* 

3* Ho candidate will he admitted without it certi¬ 
ficate that ha has had the smalt-pox, or has been 
vaccinated; nor without u certificate, in the pre¬ 
scribed form, to lie given by two practising surgeon*, 
that he has no mental or bodily defect whatever io 
disqualify him iur military service. 
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4, Every candidate must produce a certificate of 
good conduct from the master under whom he has 
last studied, 

5. Every candidate must deliver llie name?, and 
addre^g-es of two persons residing in Loudon, or its 
vicinity, who engage to re ceive him if he shell lac dis¬ 
missed from the seminary, or removed from sicking 
or any other cause, 

ti. ft is an indispensable qualification that the 
candidate w rite a good legible hand. He will he 
required to write down a sentence from dicta Lion by 
the head master; and if he si maid be found deficient 
in his hand writing or in his orthography * his recep¬ 
tion into t he institution will be deferred for such 
length of time as the bead master shall report to be 
necessary. 

7. No candidate will hs admitted who cannot read 
and construe Cresar's CmnmentaricSj and who is not 
expert in vulgar and decimal fractions. 

B. Every cadet upon his admission is considered a 
Probationary pupil for the first six months; at the 
end of which period the public examiner will be re¬ 
quired to report to the military eonimiituy, on the 
probability of the cadet being able to pass fur the 
artillery or infantry in the required period of Four 
rermg + ^Should this appear improbable, either from 
w -it of late nr, or diligence, the cadet will then lie 
returned to his friends,. 

Payments* &c.— 1. Tin- parents or guardians of 
the gentleman cadet are required to pay 50£ per 
term towards defraying the expeit&e of his board, 
lodging, and education; also mi entrance subscription 
ol -?/, 2$. to the public library ; which payments in- 
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elude e^ery charge except for uniform clothes, books, 
and pocket-money, as hereafter specified. 

2. Such articles of uniform dress* as may he con¬ 
sidered by the military committee to be necessary, 
shall be provided at the cost of the cadet. The 
amount of pocket-money issued to him at the ratesf 
jtxed by the rules of the seminary is also to be de¬ 
frayed by his parents or guardians- 

3. The following class-books will be provided at 
the public expense, the mutilation or destruction of 
which to be chargeable to the cadets, viz.: 

Rindoirtwi tWdtoBWT lonwrt Astronomy 

LrttLn do, [nometry Bo- Nautical Table*. 

S't'^jdiii.jL i.-rd 1 5 Spherical Trigy- | 

4 + The cadets willjoathdr first joining Addiscombe, 
be supplied with the Following books, the cost of 
which will be charged to their parents or guardians, 
viz.: 

Cbt'c'^ MiilhBBitfa 
Sinuili'B Trea.tLEc an Fflrti&cB" 
la era 

llbdyitftni GnonuMLf 
fffft Vul i Hindoo Selections 
FieLdiji^* Ftni^tiTE 

Any books not included in the above enumeration, 
or which may be hereafter required at the seminary, 
to be paid for by the cadets. 

* Vis. s wwrfmtB. ttodeif foragiEif Mapf F tnnucn T ibra*, 

Clint*, tijp«tMer with * proptJfUwtc *!hw£ at Ihe ttf-Suw of \ny other 
pdiiktinl Bujvp] im F and Ibe repairs of the tttnt. The aTdrage **»t is 
£6. fr. per term, 

f Til* ; £f. Gtf- ■ week, wiilJ. If* ail^Stiuoai to ettuars, 2*. 6d. 
•A J Iritmat Id curpural*. 


French. Grammu 
Uo r 

He is VojB f i French 1 nitnirrticras 
Cnar'i Cd mm cutanea 
InckfunV Militaij Samyiii^ 
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5* A cadet entering in a term, at whatever part of 
it# mnst pay the regab ted sum for the whole term 10 
which he enters, which will count as one of the four 
term* of his residence; and no return of any portion 
of the advance will he made in tile event of a cadet's 
quitting the seminary. 

6. Previous to the cadet's admission, his parents 
or guardians shall furnish him with the following 

articles, viz.: 

Twelve shirts (including three night-shirts), eight 
pairs of cotton stockings, six pairs of worsted ditto, 
si x towel ^, s i x n ig h t-cap s„ eigh t poe ke t-hand kerchiefs, 
one pair of white trousers (to he repaired, or, if ne¬ 
cessary, to he renewed by the parents or guardians 
lit the vacation), two combs ami a brush, a tooth- 
brush, a bible and prayer-book, a case of ruathe* 
metical instruments of an approved pattern, to he 
seen at Messrs* TroughioEi k Sims, 13t> ? Fleet-street; 
Mr. Gilbert, 138, Fcdchujcb-street; Messrs. Reeves 
& ^ems, 150, Cheapside; and at Air. Jones's, 62 1 
Charing Cross* 

7. The payment of the fixed charges for each 
term Is to be made in advance; and the payment 
ter clothes, pocket-money, and boots For the pre¬ 
ceding term, is to be made previous to the cadet’s 
return to the seminary, 

PnuiiiBirioN'.—The cadet must not j mu the semi¬ 
nary with a greater sum in his possession than one 
guinea; and a further supply from any of his relations 
during the term may subject him to dismission from 
the seminary. 

y 4€ATi0A-s t —Midsummer commences about the 
□fiddly of June, and ends 31st July. 
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Christmas commences about the middle of Decem¬ 
ber, and ends 31 st January* 

At the dose of every vacation, the cadet must apply 
at the Cadet Department, Military Ofiice, East-India 
House, for an order for hie re-admission, and all sums 
then due to the Company mmt be prtid up* "Hiis 
order will express that he is only to be re-admitted 
upon his returning with the same number of boots 
and iiii-tnaments which lie took home with him, that 
his linen is put into proper repair, and that he is in a 
fit a tale of Health to renew hk studied 

Xoike to Part idt and (hrnrdiam. 

The friends of every cadet are hereby informed, 
that provision being made lor furnishing him with 
every requisite, he ennuot refilly want a supply ol 
money to i>e placed at hfe disposal while at the 
Bern i nary; and if they do, not withstanding, think 
proper to furnish him with money, they put it in his 
power to commit irregularities, winch must always 
retard Iris studies, and may eventually had La his 
removal from the institution, 

The parents and friends are further particularly 
desired not to attend to any application from the 
cadet for money, under the pretence of his having 
incurred any debts at Croydon, or el sew here, or for 
the purpose of subscribing to public: charities, or any 
other pretence whatever. 

It having become known that cadete have been in 
die habit of writing to their friends for money, under the 
pretence that there were so many stoppage* from their 
weekly allowance that they had scarcely tiny tnnney 
left, the Committee have ascertained that these atop* 
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pages have arisen, not only from wilful and wanton 
destruction of public property, but in a considerable 
degree from the Jwastage of letters, and the carriage 
of P^Tcels addressed to the cadets. It has in con¬ 
sequence been ordered, that no letter or pared shall be 
admitted into the seminary unless the postage or ear- 
nnge of such letter or parcel shall have been previously 
fniEv paid for by the person sending the same. It has 
also been ordered that ever)- pared shall be opened 
in the presence of one of the orderly officers and the 
cadet to whom it is sent; that should it contain wine, 
or any thing prohibited by the regulations, the pared, 
upon the first offence, will be returned to the person 
sending the same; and that upon the second offence, 
the cadet will be ordered home, and will not be re¬ 
ar! mil ted until a written apology has been sent to 
the Committee by the person who has committed a 
breach of this regulation. 

Extract from the Standing Regulations of the Semi- 
mrt/ t Sac. | f Ciama 1. 

No professor, mas;ter, or other person in the in* 
Etitution, shall receive from the cadet, or the parents 
or friends of any cadet, any pecuniary present or 
consideration, on any pretence whatever,” 

Struct Resolution of Court of 12/A March, 1823, 
and Ardiiimf Letter to Jicni/al, dated 3GfA of 

August, 1836, 

That nil persons nominated in future as cadets, 
required, a* a condition to their appointment, to 
-scribe to the military funds of their respective 
presidencies^ 
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«EHP JLAmUL 

Tile gentlemen cadets educated at the Military Se¬ 
mi narv are eligible for the corps of engineer^ artillery, 
and infantry, Admission to the two first of these 
branches, viz. the engineers anti artillery, is only to 
be obtained by these cadets, none others being eli¬ 
gible. Those who are most distinguished are se¬ 
lected for the engineers, according to the vacancies in 
that branch. Those immediately following in order 
of succe>siun,are promoted to thecorp^ of horse and 
foot artillery. 

Those cadets, for whom there is no room in the en¬ 
gineers* but who are reported to have attained to a 
high degree of qualification* receive honorary cer¬ 
tificates* and their names are announced to the 
governments in India* and published in general 
orders to ihe army, as meriting parlicutar notice* 
They have the privilege of choosing the presidency 
in India to which they shall be stationed. The ca¬ 
dets not appointed to the engineers or artillery, are, 
when reported qualified, posted to the infantry, and 
rank together according to the rank which they 
obtained at the seminary* 

The gentlemen cadets may pass through the semi¬ 
nary us rapidly a* their attainment* aud qualifica¬ 
tions will enable them to pass after a year s s residence* 
provided that they are of the age of sixteen years on 
or before the day of dieir final examination. Their 
stay at the institution is limited to four terms. 

The cadets educated at this institution take rank 
in the army above all other cadets who are appointed 
from the commencement of three mouths previously 
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to the date of the semi nary-cade is being reported 
qualified; and all the time passed by them at the 
institution after they attain the age of sixtecn* counts 
as so much time passed in India in calculating their 
period of service for retiring pensions on full pay. 

ASS ISTANT-HITHGEONS. 

hit tiffin jar their Admission hi to the Conran 
Service* 

Age.—T tie assistant-surgeon must not be under 
twenty-two years, in proof of which he mast produce 
an extract from the register of the parish in winch 
he was born* or his own declaration, pursuant to the 
Act of the 5th and 6th Gtilielmt 1V\* cap. 62, nnd 
other certificates, agreeably to forms to be obtained 
in the office for cadets and assistant-surgeons. 

QFJALiPtCATION in SuBGERY,“The assi^tant-sur- 
geon* upon receiving a nomination* will be furnished 
with a letter to tlie Court of Examiners of the Royal 
College of Surgeons* to be examined in Surgery, and 
their certificate will be deemed a satisfactory testi- 
moDini of 1 1 is qualification : but should the assistant- 
surgeon be previously iu possession of a diploma from 
the Royal College of Surgeons of London* or of the 
Colleges of Surgeons of Dublin or Edinburgh* or of 
(he College aud University of Glasgow, or of the 
faculty ct Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, 
tit her ot them will be deemed satisfactory as to hba 

knowledge of Surgery* without any further examina¬ 
tion. 

Qualification in PnYSic.“Tlie a&sktant-sur- 
geon will also be required to pass an examination by 
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ike. Companyexamining physician io the practice 
of phyric, in vrhich examination will be included ns 
much imitomy end physiology ns is necessary for 
understanding the causes and treatment of internal 
diseases ns well as the nit of prescribing and com¬ 
pounding medicines ; and Dr. Home will then re¬ 
quire him to produce satisfactory proof of his haring 
attended at least two courses of lectures on the prac¬ 
tice of phy sic; and above all, that he should produce 
a certificate erf having attended diligently the prac¬ 
tice of the physicians at some general hospital in 
London for sis months; or at some genera! hospital 
in the country (within the United Kingdom) for six 
months, provided such provincial hospital contain at 
least, on an average* One hundred in-patients, and 
have attached to it a regular establishment of physi¬ 
cians as well as surgeons. No attendance on the 
practice of a physician at any Ditpa&ary will bn 
admitted. 

The assistant-surgeork h also required, as a Condi¬ 
tion to his appointment, to subscribe to the military 
or medical and medical retiring Fund at his respective 
presidency. 

The assisitaiit-^ijrgemi is required, by resolution of 
Court ^f the 2Ut of May, 1828, to apply at the 
cfldet-ofGcc for Im order for embarkation, and ac¬ 
tually proceed under eunh orders within three months 
from the date of being passed and sworn before the 
Military Committee w he will then be furnished with 
an order to obtain llie certificate of Ids uppuintniuut, 
signed by the secretary, for which he will pay u fee 
of £5 in lhe secretary's office. 
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CAVALRY OR INFANTRY CADETS. 

CadELs nominated for either of the above carp?; 
mii£t be sixteen years of age, and under twenty-two, 
uulo^ they have held a commission in her Majesty's 
$emce for one year p or in the militia or Fendhics 
when embodied and have been called into actual 
service! or from the company of cadets Sn the royal 
regiment of artillery, they are then eligible if not 
more than twenty-five years of agej and they must 
procure similar certificates and vouchers to those 
prescribed for cadets entering the Semin ary* 

No person who has been dismissed the army or 
navy, (he Royal Military College at Sandhurst, the 
Royal Jtilltary Academy ut Woohvicb, or who lias 
been obliged to retire from any public in slim Lion for 
immoral orrnigentlcmanly cum I net, will be appointed 
a cadet direct for India* 

No person will be appointed a cadet direct for 
India, without producing to fhe Military Committee 
& certificate, signed by hvo practising surgeons, that 
be has no mental or bodily defect whatever to dis¬ 
qualify him for military service, 

CADETS AND ASSlStANT-Sl RfiEONS. 

At a Court of Directors, held on Friday, the 27th 
beb. ISIS—nesolvcdn that cadets and assistant-sur- 
geous be in future ranked according to the seniority 
of the Directors nominating them, from the date of 
sailing of the several ships from Gravesend, by 
hjyd s List; and that those who may embark ut any 
■jf the outporiti be likewise ranked upon the same 
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principle From the date of the ship's departure from 
rach outports by Lloyd's List, 

At a Court of Directors held 21st May, 1828:— 
Resolved * that all the cavalry and infantry cadets 
and assistant-surgeons who shall fail to apply at the 
Cadet Department for their orders for embarkation 
within three months from the dale of their being 
passed and sworn before the committee,, or shall not 
actually proceed under such orders, be considered els 
having forfeited their appointments, unless special 
circumstances shall justify the Court's departure 
from this regulation. 

By a resolution of Court of the 4th Dec. 1833, all 
direct cadets appointed or sworn in between the lUth 
March and 10th June, or between 10th Sept, and 
JUth Dec. (or the days which may be fixed on for 
the public examination of the seminary cadets), do 
rank after the seminary cadets who may pas? their 
said examinations, provided the latter sail for their 
respective destinations within three months after 
passing said examinations. 

After five years'absence from India, on leave in 
the first instance, an officer, below the rank of co¬ 
lonel, is removed from the service, unless satisfactory 
proof be given that such protracted absence has 
arisen from sickness or infirmity, or some inevitable 
accident - f and if it be proved at any time, during tho 
service of an officer, that his original appointment 
was obtained by purchase, or any corrupt pretenco 
whatever, on his own pari or that of his friends, bis 
commission is liable to be cancelled, and himself 
returned to England. A timely disclosure of the 
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manner of such corruption Is, however, accompanied 
by a remission of the penalty of indirect participa¬ 
tion. 

The following regulations respecting the retire¬ 
ment of officers from the service cannot be 
abridged, 

OFFICERS BETtfetXa FROM SERVICE. 

Rtfpdatwns respecting Military and ether Officers 
retiring from the Company's Service * 

Officers who have served less than three years in 
India, and have lost thdr health there, are entitled 
to an allowance from Lord Clive's Fund, if the 
Court of Directors shall adjudge them io be proper 
objects of that bounty, to the extent of— 

If a second lieutenant, cornet, or ensign, two shil¬ 
lings a day, or £38, 10s. u year ; if a lieutenant, two 
shillings and sixpence a day, or £4o. 12r* a year; 
provided they are not possessed of, or entitled to, 
real or personal property, to the extent of, if an cn- 
sign £7S0, if a lieutenant, £1,000, 

Officers who are compelled to quit the service by 
wounds received in action, or by ill-health contracted 
on duty after three years' service in India, are per¬ 
mitted to retire on the half pay of their rank, viz*: 

It a second lietitenant, comet, or ensign, three 
shillings a day, or £3i. 15r. per annum; if a lieute¬ 
nant, four shillings a day, or £73. per annum. 

A subaltern officer, or assistant-surgeon, having 
served six years in India, is permitted to retire on 
the half pay of ensign^ if his constitution should be 
&o impaired as to prevent the possibility of his con- 
tinning in India. 
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A lieutenant haring served thirteen, or a second 
lieutenant, cornet, or ensign, nine years in India 
(including three years for a furlough), may retire on 
the half /ifiy of his rank, in case his health shall 
not permit him to serve in India. 

Regimental captains, majors, and lieutenant-colo¬ 
nels, who have not served sufficiently long in India 
to entitle them to retire on fall pay, and whose ill 
state of health renders it impossible Ibr them to 
continue to serve in India, are allowed to retire from 
the service on the half pay of their respective ranks, 
vnt.: 

Captains, seven shillings a day, or £127, Ilk per 
annum ; major, nine shillings and sixpence a day, or 
£173* 7per annum; lieutenant-colonel, eleven 
shill mgs u-day, or £-00. i os. per ammrjL 

AJl officers who have actually served twenty-two 
years in India, or twenty-five years (including three 
years for a furlough), are allowed to retire on the full 
pay of their respective ranks. 

Officers are also allowed to retire on the following 
pensions without reference to the rank they may 
have attained, if they have served Ibr the undermen¬ 
tioned periods* viz.: 

After twenty-three years* service in India (kiduding 
three y ears for a furlough), on the full pay of captain, 
vtz, £121* 12*. 6ef, per annum; after twenty-seven 
years* service in India (including three years for a 
furlough), on the full pay of major, £35)2. per annum; 
after thirty-one years' service in India (including 
three years for a furlough), on the full pay of a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, £305* per annum; after thirty-five 
years’ service in India (including three years for a 
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furlough), on the full pay of colonel, £466. 5s. per 
annum. 

Member* of the. Medical Board* w ho have been in 
that station not less than two years, and not less 
than twenty years in India (including three years for 
one furlough), are permit Led to retire from the 
service, and allowed £500 per annum; or, in the 
event of ill-health, they may retire on that pension, 
after any period of sendee as member of the Medical 
Board. I f they have served five years, or are obliged, 
after three yeans* service in that station, to retire, 
from ill-health, they ure allowed £700 per annum. 

Superintending surgeons, who have been in that 
station not less than two years, and whose period of 
sendee have been nol less than twenty years (includ¬ 
ing three years for one furlough), are permit ted to 
retire from the service, and allowed £300 perammin; 
or in the event of ill-health, they may retire on that 
pension* after any period of service as superintend¬ 
ing surgeon. If they have served five years, or are 
obliged, after three years' service in that station, to 
retire, from ill-health, they are allowed i!365 pet 
annum. 

All other surgeons and assistant-surgeons attached 
to tlie military are permitted to retire from the 
service on the pay of their rank, after having served 
in India not less than twenty years tin eluding three 
years for one furlough), # 

M hen otHcers on furlough retire upon the pay or 
half pay of their rank, they are only entitled to claim 
lhe benefit of the rank held by them at the expira¬ 
tion of one year Trom the date of their landing in the 

United Kingdom, 
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A veterinary surgeon is allowed to retire on seven 
shillings a day after twenty years' service {including 
three years for one furlough); five shillings and six¬ 
pence u day after thirteen years* service {including 
three years for one furlough); and three shillings 
a day after six years’ service, in the two last cases, 
provided his health shall not permit him to continue 
to serve in India. 

A chaplain (appointed previously to the 1st of 
September, 18361, after eighteen years' service in 
India, including three years For one fur Sough, is al¬ 
lowed to retire on the pay of lieutenant-cobnel, 
£36.0 per annum; after ten years {if compelled by 
ill-health to quit the service), on the half pay of 
lieutenant-colonel, £2U0, 15*. per annum; after 
seven years, on the half pay of major, £173. 7*. 6rf. 
per annule. 

If appointed subsequently to that date, according 
if. the following scale, viz, alter eighteen years' 
service (including three years foi one furlough), the 
pay of major, viz, £362 per annum; after ten 
years’ service (ir compelled by ill-health to rpftt the 
service), on the half pay of major, viz. £17;;. ~ £- ^ 
per annum; after seven years, the half pay of cap! 
tain, viz. £127. Ik per annum. 

A commissary or deputy commissary of ordnance 
not lieing n commissioned c Ulcer, is allowed to retire 
on full pay, if lie has served twenty-seven years in In¬ 
dia, of which twelve must have k*m j Q ti ‘ e on^ance 
depttn nient; twenty-five years, fourteen of which in 
that department; or twenty-two years, seventeen 
veara of which in the ordnance department 

A conductor of stores is allowed to retire on £60 
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per annum , after twenty-five years* actual service id 
I ndia. 

Officers retiring from the service will be considered 
lb have retired from the date of their application for 
leave to retire; or from the expiration of two years 
nnrl a half from their quitting India, whichever^ halt 
happen first. 
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Officers (of whatever rank) must be ten years in 
I ndia before they can be entitled (except in case qf 
certified sickness, and as hereafter specified) to their 
rotation to be absent on furlough; and the same rule 
JS applicable to asbistaut-suigeons and veterinary 
surgeons. The furlough to be granted by the com¬ 
mander-in-chief at each presidency, with the appro- 
bation of the respective governments. 

Officer who hare not served ton years in India, 
but whose presence in England in required by urgent 
private affairs, may be allowed a furlough for one 
year, without pay. 

A chaplain [appointed: previously to the 1st Sept, 
i S3db after seven year*’ residence in India, is allowed 
lu come home on furlough and receive the pay of 
major, £><J2 per annum. Should he crime home, 
hum sickness, prior to this period of service, he is 
allowed the pay of captain only, viz. .£191* l&. &L 
per annum. 

11 appointed subsequently to that date, after seven 
years residence in India* the pay of captain* viz # 

1 per annum; and if compelled by ill-health 
to come ho cue prior to tins period of service, the 
lajf pay captain* or £127. IBs. per aununn. 
o 2 
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A conductor of stores is allowed furlough pay only 
in caxe of coming home? from sickness. 

Officem coming to England on furlough, are re¬ 
quired immediately to report their arrival by letter to 
the secretary, stilting the name of the skip in which 
they came, and their address, forwarding, at Else 
same time, the certificates they received in India. 

The period of furlough is three years p reckoning 
from its dale to the day of the return of the officer to 
his presidency. 

Officers arc required to join the establishment to 
which they belong at the expiration of the three 
years* furlough, unless they shall have obtained an 
extension of leave from die court* six mouths before 
the expiration of that period, A'o furlough will be 
extended, except in cases of sickness, certified in the 
manner hereafter mentioned; or in cases, in which 
it shall be proved to the court that a further resi¬ 
dence in Europe is indispensably necessary. 

All officers finding it necessary to solicit a further 
leave of absence on account of sickness, must, if resi¬ 
dent in London or its vicinity, appear before the 
* Company's examining physician, Dr, J. 11, Hume, 9, 
Cumm-street, who will report to the Court of Di¬ 
rectors his opinion on the state of such officer p s 
health. And if resident in the country , in any p^rt 
of the United Kingdom p they must transmit, with 
their letter of application for such leave, a certificate 
according to the following form, signed by at least two 
gentlemen, eminent iri the medical profession, viz H 

/ ttrlfo, fi4l / ArtrF MntfkUy tremhud fatat* nriim 

rtf th* or wttl mm thr numt of tte parly), and idtchtr^ np*m my 
kmovr, ih*t r acceding fo t\r krwt tf my jruiymtnl and 
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— - -— If tti prtatai tmjlfjbr mitiiaty duty, anri that if 

i* ^e#Mrjf l /iif t&e of Ais kitifiA* that At khmtfd 

r^tH tti IfQtt — - lOHff&T it I t&U tffvJty, 

Also* previously to such extension of furlough being 
granted* such further proof shall be adduced by per¬ 
sona] examination, or by such other evidence as shall 
be deemed satisfactory. 

Officers abroad in any part qf Europe, applying to 
remain a further Lime from their duty on account of 
sickness, are to furnish a certificate of two eminent 
physician*, in the nbimej&rm, with the attestation of 
a magistrate, that the persons who signed ihe certi* 
ficate are physicians. 

Officers having obtained an extension of furlough 
to n given period, must* at its expiration, apply for 
pc mission, either to return to their duty nr to reside 
a further time in England. 

3 n officer who has failed to obtain an extension of 
furlough t will be considered eligible to return to the 
service after five years' absence, under the Act of 33 
Geo. HI. cap T 52 , sect, 70. 

Every officer upon leaving India will receive a 
printed copy of the general order on Lius subject, 
published agreeably to the court's instruction, and 
the plea of ignorance of the regulations will not be 
admitted as any justification of the breach of them ; 
officers therefore, who shall come home on furlough 
and who shall not in due time apply, sous to effect 
their return to the presidency to which they belong 
within the j>eriod of three years from the commen ce¬ 
ment of their furlough* will subject themselves to the 
loss oi the service* unless they shall be permitted by 
the court to remain a further time in Europe, 
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No officer on furlough can receive pay for more 
than two years and a half from the period of his 
quitting India until he returns, excepting colonels of 
regiments, and those of tlie rank of Lieutenant* 
colonel ragimental ]y, when promoted to that of 
major-general; the hitter are then allowed to draw 
the [iay of their brevet rank beyond the above 

OFFICERS ILETFlINTVti TO INDIA. 

Mffptlu tions ax to thr Charge of Recruits* 

Whenever a detachment of Company's recruits, to 
Lite extent of thirty men, shall be embarked on ttny 
one fillip, they be placed in charge of the senior 
Company's officer, net exceeding the rank of a field 
officer, who shall have obtained permission to return 
to his duty on the ship, within at least seven days of 
the period fixed far embarkationThat the officer 
proceed with the men from the depot; that, as a 
remuneration for this service, he be granted the 
passage-money of his rank, payable to the com- 
inunder of the ship. 

lord cliye ¥ s pond. 

jf it'ffuhtiojts for tlw Admksfon of PewiQnm* 

Every petitioning officer and soldier must produce 
;c certificate from his commanding officer of his beta* 
an invalid, and rendered incapable of further service 
in India, together with an approbation of such cer¬ 
tificate by the governor and council of the presidency 
w here ha shall have served* 

Es-ery eoiunibsioned officer must previously make 
oath before the governor and council, viz.: A colonel, 
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that he is not possessed of* or entitled to, real and 
personal property to the value of £4,000. A lieut.- 
colonel, £3,000, A major, £2,500. A captain, 
£2,000* A Lieutenant, £1,000. An cnsigti;, £750* 
Officers 1 widows must produce proof, on affidavit, 
that their husband* did not the posseted of pro¬ 
perty as above. 

Petitioner* residing in England may be admitted if 
the Court shall adjudge them to be proper objects. 

All commissioned* staff, or warrant officers, to have 
half the ordinary pay they enjoyed whilst in service, 
viz. 


Culubdii .* 

Lieut, coll. nuU mem. mcd. boiftJ ■ - 
Mujan t Bailor t&apLoliu, wp* Wipram 

Captains* etupbun*, and juftfeonj 
Lifiutriiuiij, and j^sutaut lur^tnita 
Fniijgni ,, .. 

CondlacDDn uf urdnanoc ... 


Fat aritu JVr iky. 
£sm 2 6 or 12 »h (ML 

m iq q io a 

lire 17 a 7 6 

Si 5 a a a 

43 It 6 2 6 

36 io o 2 a 

36 10 0 2 « 


Their widow's one-half the above, to continue 
during their widowhood. 

Serjeants of artillery to have ninepence per day, 
and those that have bat a limb one shilling per day, 
Gunners of the artillery sixpence per day, and those 
that have lost a limb ninepence per day. 

All other non-com missioned officers and bom- 
hadiers to have fourpeuce three farthings per day. 

Officers and privates to be untitled from the 
period of their landing in England* 

Pensioners neglecting to clahu the pension lor 
three half years will bo considered as dead ; and no 
arrears Jw a Jar^rer period than two years back from 
the date of application for admission or re-iulmUsion, 
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as the case may be, wiU be allowed either to claim¬ 
ants or to pensioners sifter admission. 

The foregoing comprise the advantages conferred 
by the Government upon their officers when im- 
tilled temporarily or permanently for effective ser¬ 
vice. The provisionsj however, were manifestly so 
insufficient* that several years ago, the officers of the 
different armies formed military, medical, nod retir- 
mg funds of their own, contributing certain dona¬ 
tions and monthly subscriptions, in view to benefits 
in the form of passage money, furlough allowance* 
equipment* pensions, to families, Ace. All these 
have worked well, excepting in the case of the retir¬ 
ing fund*, which have for the most part faded, in con¬ 
sequence of the difficulty of reconciling the jarring 
Interests of ofticers placed in different circumstances. 
But even the failure of the retiring fund* as a 
system, has, in a measure* been modified by the per¬ 
mission accorded to officers to receive from their 
regimental brethren a sum of money in considera¬ 
tion of retirement from the service, and consequent 
acceleration of regimental promotion* 


INDIAN NAYY AND MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

Audit* half a century ago, when lhe Coromandel 
and Malabar coasts were visited by pirates and 
French privateers, and the trade between the Persian 
and Arabian Gulfs and India was interrupted by 
rovers who hoisted the black signal of the profes¬ 
sional freebooter, or the scarcely less suspicious 
blood-red flag of the ostensible Arab trader* the 
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East-India Company kept up a flotilla of gto^brigs, 
thi*y were called, for the most part, cruisers; and 
their officers and crew composed a body, then known 
by the name of The Bombay Marine t Tile men 
Were # * or the most part, drawn from the merchant- 
vessel* iti the harbour—the officers were sent out bv 
the Court of Directors as midshipmen, whence they 
rose by gradation to the rank of captains. 

the history of our trade in India, and of our po¬ 
litical occupation of the country, presents many bril¬ 
liant proofs of the skill and prowess of the Bombay 
Marine, whether in conflict with hordes of desperate 
pirates, or in more organized operations, in conjunc¬ 
tion with other sea ami land forces, against the 
strong holds of enemies on the shores of Judin, 
Persia, or Burmah. But there is no question that 
the state of discipline on board those cruisers was 
rank of the officers, relatively with that of 
the members of other warlike professions, was unde¬ 
termined ; the pay and allowances were insigniScant; 
mid altogether there was a deficiency of that pride 
fcnd self-respect, without which no service can ac¬ 
quire the esteem of the rest of civilized umikind, or 
advance its own consequence amongst contemporary 
professions. To remedy this state of things, an 
‘■liort was made, and with complete success, during 
Wr late Majesty William the Fourth's occupancy 
the office of Lord High Admiral, to exalt the 
character of the marine by giving it the title of 
27^ Indian X(ivt/ x and honouring it with the control 
an experienced officer of the British navy* In all 
respects—unifomi, emoluments, rank—it was placed 
u J ] on a just level with the royal service; and although 
0 3 
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this salutary change came at a time when maritime 
war in the East had ceased, and steam had begun to 
facilitate the co minim tea turn of the eastern with the 
western world;, and therefore to demand of the naval 
officer science and moral courage* in addition to* if 
not in substitution of + prowess, there is no doubt that 
the service very largely benefited by the experiment. 

The Indian navy now consists of 150 officers, of 
whom six arc captains! twelve commander** forty- 
eight lieutenants, and the remainder mates* midship¬ 
men, and pursers. The staff-officers, and the situa¬ 
tion of superintendent, are filled, at the pleasure of 
the home government* by experienced members of the 
British navy, or retired officers of the famous mercan¬ 
tile marine of the East-India Company of Merchants. 
The fleet, officered and commanded by the Indian 
imvY, amounts to forty vessels, of which more than 
one-half are armed steamer* variously employed 
in keeping up the communication between India 
and China, India, the Red Sea, and the Persian 
Gulf, China stud the Red Sea, Bombay and Sinde, 
and iti the navigation of the Indus. The remainder 
of die vessels are sading-sloops, brigs* and schooners, 
employed on surveys, or in the protection of trade 
in the western gulfs and the Straits of Malacca. 
Great and important service has been rendered in 
the survey department hy officers of the Indian navy T 
amongst the most illustrious of whom stand the 
names of Captain Lloyd and Captain Moresby; to 
the former, the merchant-service is indebted for some 
invaluable charts of the dangerous approaches iq the 
shores of Bengal, and of the intricacies of the mighty 
Ganges; while to the former belongs the honour of 
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h * via £ ascertained and proclaimed fhe frit extent 0 f 
rlie porib of the Red Sea. the MdtSw*, and .hr 
1 , - , , Coast '. ar[d rendered that plain sailing 
, cf] had previously boon avoided as difficult and 
hazardous navigation. 

The pay and allowances of the Indian navy, and 
the rules which regulate their furloughs, retirement, 
^ 0 ., are subjoined* 
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Every officer who ha? actually served twenty-two 
years or upwards hi India is permitted to retire from 
the service with the following pay :—- 
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i ti either df lh &sc cijiarltaiS, ; a captain £360 - cuJiitnMidcr 
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Every officer retiring from ill-health* after ten 
> t^ra service, and before they have completed that 
of twenty-two years, is granted the following retiring 
allowance:— 

A cnfiUin ■ nwttcmifer £ \ TO; larotcmnt ^3 23 + H 

Lkuteiumi £?Q t |lttreflr 

FURLOUGH** 

A certain proportion of the officers ( to lie deter- 
tiijned by the govern meat, with a due regard to the 
exigencies of the service), are allowed to come home 
ou furlough for three years* with the pay only of 
their rank. 

A’o officer under the rank of captain, who has not 
actually served ten years, can he permitted to come 
home on furlough, unless in caseaof ill-health, under 
the like certificates as required from military officers, 

H the commodore Is permitted to come home on 
furlough, he is to be allowed the pay of a captain 
only. [] a |f tlw remainder of his allowance to be 
drawn by the senior captain hi the service, who is to 
act as commodore during his absence, in addition to 
the pay of his rank as senior captain. 

Ihc regulations for drawing pay on furlough and 
retirement by the officers are, as far sis circumstances 

W| '^ frdmit, the same as those for the military 
officers, 

Jhe remainder of the maritime establishment of 
the Ea&Ulndia Company consists of a body of 
pduts employed to navigate the Hooghly, a master 
aUeudant a establishment at Calcutta, and another 
at Madras (with subordinates on the coasts), whose 
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business it is lo preserve beacons and landmarks for 
nari^ntors, assist vessels in distress* regulate trans¬ 
port* in government service, control the pilot*,, &c.; 
and a few steam-vessels which ply between China, 
Amiesn p Moutmein* the Malacca Straits* Madras* 
and Calcutta, for die occasional rapid conveyance of 
packets, treasure, stores, troops* or great state 
officers. 


THE pitQTESTANT ECCLESIASTICAL ESTADLI5IIMENT. 

As good morals arc essential ingredients in 
good government* and a well-endowed, active* and 
pious body of Christian ministers necessary to the 
maintenance and encouragement of sound morality, 
the ecclesiastical establishment of British India h 
pro perlv regarded as one of the most impo riant arms 
and instruments of the executive. The principle of 
protection to the Protestant church* so long recog* 
nixed by the government of Great Britain as indis¬ 
pensable to the common weal* is therefore carried 
out in India to the fullest possible extent While 
the British legislature limits itself to the preserva¬ 
tion of Protestantism in the person of the sovereign, 
the endowment of Protestant institutions* the selec¬ 
tion of members of the Protestant persuasion to Ell 
great public offices* and the enforcement of taxes for 
the partial support of the church, the government 
of India builds churches at its own expense* and takes 
upon itself the entire support of the English and 
Scotch (established) clergy. Three bishops, as many 
archdeacons* and upwards of one hundred Pro* 
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tenant chaplains, arc spread over British India; and 
their several incomes, varying from £(300 to £2,000 
per annum (the Bbhop of Calcutta receiving as much 
as £4,000 per annum), are paid monthly from the 
state coffers. The chaplains generally receive their 
appointments at the hand* of the Court of Directors 
in England p hut it Is within the competency of the 
Gishop of Calcutta to admit to holy orders youn^ 
tnen who hove studied nl the college on the hanks of 
the Hooghly, founded by Bishop Middleton in 1320, 
and to nominate them to share in the duties which 
devolve on the chaplains generally* The number 
who have been thus admitted is, however, small, as 
the college scarcely supplies enough to fulfil its own 
original purpose, namely, the propagation of the 
gospel among the heath an by means of mission¬ 
aries. 

I lie duties of the British clergy in India are by 
no means light: excepting at the chief towns of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and the great mili¬ 
tary cantonments of Caivnpore p Meerut, Secundera¬ 
bad, and Bangalore, but one chaplain officiates at 
each station; on him, consequently, devolves not 
merely tile performance of all the parts of divine 
service, bat the ceremonies of baptism, marriage, and 
burial; the duties of visiting the hospital and the 
chamber of the sick man at places very remote 
bom head -quarters; the superintendence of schools 
charitable institutions; the assisting missionaries 
id the Church of England in the translation and dif- 
lusioa of the Scriptures (but this is not a compulsory 
^ ut y); and generally affording co-operation m every 
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description of tfood work wilbtti lib sphere* I hese 
combined oHkes severely tux ilie time of the 
Christian minister, leaving him but little space for 
reflection or recreation ; but it does not appear thul 
temperate and systematic men sink under the :lc- 
cumulation* even in so fierce a climate ns that of 
India; and there is this comfort in store for the 
district clergyman—that every vacancy in the senior 
ranks places him higher on the list, and brings him 
nearer to the enviable possession of a chaplaincy at 
the presidency, with comparative leisure, and a 
harvest of marriage, burial* and christening fees. 

The regulations for the admission of chap hi ins 
into the service of the East-India Company, are as 
follow 

Candidates for appointments as assistant-chap¬ 
lains must have been two years in orders* and must 
not exceed forty years of age ; and at the time of 
appointment are required to produce their tetters of 
orders, deacon, and priest* us well as testimonial, 
signed by Lhree beneficed clergymen p and a medical 
certificate; the appointments are made subject to the 
approval of the Archbishop of Canterbury or the 
Bishop of London P 

Chaplains are required to enter Into covenant, and 
to give a bond for *Lo nr | , jointly with two sureties fur 
the due fulfilment of the same. 

Under the deed of covenant, chaplains arc re¬ 
quired to subscribe to the Military Fund at the 
presidency to which they may he attached* 

Chaplains must proceed to their destination within 
six months From the dtite of the Courts resolution 
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by whir]i they were nominated; and in failure there¬ 
of, without leave obtained from the Court, their ap¬ 
pointment* will lapse* 

The salary of an assistant-chaplain, which position 
is generally retained for about seven years, doc£ not 
exceed £600 per annum; and for the first year 
several deduction* are made on account of donations 
and subscripts oils to certain funds from winch he, or 
hi? surviving family, should lie die prematurely, will 
ultimately derive particular benefit. After eighteen 
years* service, including three years for one furlough* 
a chaplain is permitted to retire upon the pay of a 
majQr p vit £293 per annum; after ten years’ ser- 
vice i if coin pel led by ill-health to quit the service), 
on the half pay of major, viz- £173. 6(L per an- 
num\ and after seven yearn, the half pay of captain, 
£127, 15s. per annum. IV hen a chaplain has 
served seven years, he is allowed a furlough to 
England, receiving during such absence the pay 
of captain, £JiH. 12*, ]>er annum; and if 

compelled by ill-health to return to England 
before he has served seven yeans, he receives 
the half pay of captain* or £127, 15$* per annum. 

I he Military Funds allow to subscribers □ sum tor 
dieir passage money and equipment, if they are not 
hi a position to incur expenses on these accounts 
from their own purses* or entitled to draw apon the 
government treasury; and to the widow ol a chap* 
l^bi, who is not in possession of a certain specified 
f IMn i they ailow r passage money, and a pension, vary¬ 
ing according to the presidency to which the ebap- 
®*dn may have belonged, from £120 to £2Qo. flrf. 3eL 
|>er annum. 
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While a body of experienced lawyers and well- 
informed civil servants are engaged in the prepara¬ 
tion of a code of laws applicable to India, and pend¬ 
ing the completion of their labours, procure, from 
time to time, the passage of enactments, which pro¬ 
vide for temporary dilHcullies, ive must consider the 
system of judicial administration in our Eastern pos¬ 
sessions as in a partial state of transition* Enough 
of the intentions of the law comntkaoneTS has, how¬ 
ever, been shadowed forth, to warrant the impres¬ 
sion that the great framework of the laws will be 
left intact; that the system of jurisprudence now 
estunt will only be modified to suit the improved 
state of society p and that simplification will super¬ 
sede the complexity w hich at present obtains. 

The laws which prevail at this moment in India 
are based upon the Mahomeduu code, excepting 
at the three presidencies, and llie islands of Penang 
and Ceylon, where, within certain narrow limits, the 
British laws are administered upon precisely the 
siime principles, and regulated by the same statutes, 
as govern our courts in England. Much of the an¬ 
cient Hindoo law having reference to questions of 
title, in he ri in nee, succession, marriage, adoption, and 
caste, 1ms entered into the Muhomedan system, but 
no separate and well-defined Hindoo code has exist¬ 
ed from the duty of the consolidation of the Moslem 
power. But two distinct systems of laws are there¬ 
fore current throughout the length and breadth of 
British India. 
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TZio Supreme, ur Queen's Courts, at the three 
presidencies and the islands, consist each of three 
judges,* selected by ministers from the practising 
barristers in England, The selection has often been 
eminently judicious Sir William Jones, Sir James 
Macfontcirf], £ir Francis Macnaghten* SirEdward 
Hyde East, and Sir Charles Grey, have oeqaired a 
reputation which has not died with the termination 


oTiheir services in the East, The advocates of the 
courts consist of men who, haring been called to 
the bar in England* are induced, by the hope of 
realising ata independence, to transport themselves to 
India. They are T for the most part, men of average 
capacity; but theta have been instances of great 
talent adorning the court-, especially that of Calcutta j 
and it jg to the honour of the profession that when 
public questions have arisen, in which the govern¬ 
ment and the governed were antagonistic, the Bar 
have almost invariably been found ranged on the 
weaker side, employing their eloquence and their 
energy to baffle oppression, and wring from the 
executive the concession of great privileges* To the 
brilliant exertions of Messrs. Turton* Dickens, and 
Longuevilje Clarke, of the Calcutta bar, the Indian 
Community are indebted lor effective resistance to an 
“iniquitous stamp act, for the liberty of the press, 
ur the free ingress of intelligent and independent 
Europeans; and, in point of fuel, for very many ttd- 
vaiiia^es, unconnected with the laws, which have 
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inspired l he natives vvitli a greater degree or self-re¬ 
spect, and rendered Englishmen a.* secure of their 
birthrights in India as they are in their native land. 
The attorneys, like the barrister#, have, for the most 
part, received their education and served their ap¬ 
prenticeship in London: but of late years a good 
many have been admitted who began as articled 
clerks in local offices; and it must be confessed, 
that if they are deficient in the higher qualifies 
which distinguish a solicitor, their familiarity with 
the character and language of the natives gives them 
advantages which their competitor# are many years 
in acquiring. 

The extent of the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Courts is not so exactly defined as to silence all dis¬ 
cussion upon the point, but, generally speaking, rheir 
respective dinners have settled their powers as to 
the nature of the law they are at liberty to adminis¬ 
ter, These arc: extensive. Every case, which in 
Loudon would be heard either in the Court of 
Queen's Bench or Common Pleas, Admiralty or Ec¬ 
clesiastical Courts, Courts of Chancery, Exchequer, 
or Insolvency, comes under the cognizance of the 
Supreme Courts in India, and from their decision 
there is no appeal hut to the Queen in Council. How 
lar the extension of English law to every pnrL of the 
Iudtau empire would he satisfactory to the natives, is 
a question we are not called upon to discuss in these 
pages; but it is right to say, that wherever it pre¬ 
vails, it is regarded, both in its principles and its 
operation, as n security and a blessing. Unlike the 
judges of the Company's courts, the administrators 
of the taw in the Queen’s courts are totally inde- 
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pendent of the local government* Brule force might, 
in extreme oases* be opposed to llie execution of 
their decrees; but their offices cannot be taken From 
them, on the one hand, as a punishment For the stem 
and upright execution of their duty ; nor T on tins 
other Eland* eouEd they be tempted by any thing the 
highest authorities have it in their power to bestow, 
to deviate From the straight path chalked out to 
them by the dictates of confidence mid the obligation 
of their oath. 

The Company's judicial establishments in the in¬ 
terior of HindosteJi consist uF a great number of 
courts of various degrees of power and responsibility. 
At each presidency are Supreme Native Courts, con¬ 
sisting of four judges each, chosen from the most 
experienced officers in the judicial line. At the 
principal stations arc courts of circuit; in every 
riiloh, or district, and in each great and populous 
city, there is a single judge. Besides these, there are 
assist ant judges, registers ofzitlahs, who hold courts; 
and many native petty judges, Linder the appellations 
of sadder amcens and mootisitis, the former term sig¬ 
nifying Slf chief arbitrator,” and the latter " a justice/ 1 
or one who distributes justice* Fro in the inferior 
courts lie appeals to the courts of circuit, and From 
the courts of circuit to the presidency courts, in all 
civil causes of any considerable amount, in questions 
of real property, and even in personal actions involv¬ 
ing a Certain sum of money; and from the courts of 
circuit references are necessary to tfie superior tribu¬ 
nal, in criminal convictions involving life nr trans^ 
portation. The Mahomednn law (as we have said 
above), modified by innumerable regulations, rules. 
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and ordinances, passed by the government From time 
to time, is the law of sill these courts; and if k were 
possible to carry out Us provisions to the letter, the 
people would have less ground for the complaint that 
justice, as administered therein, exists merely in 
name. Hot the obstacles t<- a correct administration 
of the law are immense. The ignorance of the native 
pleaders; the corruption of the vmluh, or native 
officers of the courts; the prevalence of perjury 
among all classes of native witnesses; the impossi¬ 
bility of checking oppression in the execution u f 
decrees; the consumption of justice in the progres¬ 
sive system of appeal from the lowest upwards, w hich 
holds out a temptation to litigation by multiplying 
the chances of success; tire imperfect knowledge 
possessed by the Anglo-Indian judges of the multi¬ 
tude of dialects, and of the customs, manners, and 
ideas of the natives—constitute so many serious im¬ 
pediments to the healthy course of law, that justice, 
to use the words of an enlightened writer upon the 
subject, becomes u “ perfect caput martuitm, dot worth 
the having.” 

The causes which chiefly engage the attention of 
the judicial officers in India arise out of failure to 
pay revenue, disputed succession or inheritance, 
breach of contract, debt, and trespass. The crimes 
they have principally to try ate larceny, robbery on 
the highway, burglary, murder, forgery, piracy, 'and 
perjury. The punishments which they arc compe¬ 
tent to inflict are death, imprisonment, labour on the 
roads, transportation to the Straits of Malacca, and 
confiscation of property. Juries, composed of F.i - 
ropeans, Eurasians, and educated natives,areempan- 
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□ailed to try criminal causes only in the presidency 
Queen's courts; but the institution is unknown in 
the interior excepting in the form or & jmrivh fiptitj or 
jurv of five individuals, who are occasionally called 
in to aid the judge, as assessors, m cases of doubt 
and difficulty. 

The police in India is probably the worst preven¬ 
tive ur detective establishment of any in the world. 
The activity and zeal of magistrates and superinten¬ 
dents arc almost entirely neutralized by the apathy, 
cowardice, and corruption of the posse comitntm» 
The force is sufficiently large, consisting* as it does, 
of thousand* of thuimadars, chokeedars, burkun- 
pykes, &c, with nil the grades of rank 
und pay that can stimulate activity and preserve dis¬ 
cipline, and armed well enough to encounter any 
number of brigands, and suppress any popular muti¬ 
nies; but the inherent delects in the native character, 
minimize the utility of the officers, and render them, 
in many parts of the country, more of a curse than u 
blessing to the myriads of the poorer orders. Hound 
bv the ties of caste, apprehensive of the vengeance 
of a culprit's relatives, greedy of the douceur# which 
can be wrung from an offender, or a reluctant wit¬ 
ness, unmindful of truth, constitutionally indolent, 
and secure, by distance, from the immediate surveil¬ 
lance of their superiors, they volunteer no steps that 
militate against their individual interests, a ltd execute 
no imposed duty with independence, integrity, or 
alacrity. Thus, the difficulty experienced by the 
judges in administering the law is materially en¬ 
hanced, and the people pay a heavy tax for the 
maintenance of an institution with which, under pre- 
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sent circumstances, they could, with rare exceptions, 
™°*t easily dispense. But .me remedy fr-r this state 
of things appears to exist, anti that is, (tie employ- 
nient of some hundreds of Europeans as inspectors 
and superintendents of police in nil the districts. 
Well-disciplined and intelligent soldiers would be 
the fittest persons tor til is description of uilke, which 
would, at the same time, be a reward for Ltood con¬ 
duct, and a motive for the enlistment of young nien 
from the respectable classes now struirglitig for exist¬ 
ence in bn gland. At the presidencies there are ti 
few European constables and bailiffs, and their great 
efficiency supplies ail unanswerable argument in 
favour of the extension of such description of control 
to every town and populous village in the country. 

So much of the improvement that has taken place, 
and is still on the advance, in the ad in inis tuition of 
the Jaw in India, is nsctifaablo to the newspaper dis¬ 
cussions, that a notice of the Indian press may not 
be inaptly introduced in the present section, 


THE INDIAN PRESS. 

The first English newspaper published in India, 
made its appearance in Bengal on the 29th January’ 
mu. It assumed and long enjoyed a latitude of dU- 
cuss ion scarcely paralleled by any part of the English 
press at the present day. This, however, the Govern¬ 
ment found it necessary to check, and a censorship 
vyas established, supported by penalties, which con¬ 
tinued in alteration for nearly thirty y earii PO _ 
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vcniing party, who p For a long time p were almost the 
only European party in the state, dreaded lest the 
communication of too much information* might 
place a weapon in the hands of their active foes, the 
struggling princes and their French allies, which 
might bo turned to the disadvantage of British 
interest.* The progress ot conquest, however, aiul 
l3te complete annihilation of ail liiuropeun power in 
India, save that which the English possessed, dimi¬ 
nished the fears arising from the general ditiiisioii of 
news. Accordingly, In or about the year IS Hi, the 
propriety of freeing the press because the subject of 
frequent debate* But the executive opposed any 
alteration upon totally new grounds. It was now 
pretended that our dominion mainly rested upon the 
respect in which the government was held, as id that 
that respect, according to the authorities of the time, 
could only lie maintained by adding a tender regard 
for the infirmities of public men to the pompous dis¬ 
plays which the revenues were employed to keep up- 
Regulations were therefore made, protecting Jrom 
p u blie com i ue n t the acta o f bishops, j edges, governors p 
coramanders-ip-chiel' and numerous other function' 
uric's; and by way of eJi tending the shield ot pro tec- 
lion over the w hole fry of employ^ r a clause was in¬ 
geniously introduced by some governments pro¬ 
hibiting all discussions which were calculated to 

• fSrfi*rir the jimliiEnenwy twimituv ^feidi nt 0i‘ Mr* Btxfciny- 

lmm T * dura to uompWMtiQii tor itoi swfifiw his ™FP® F™ T 

prrty % Oh Indttn GoTemiMiit, oirimia ciddnirdr ™ of dir 

Minn, pT Ik t ardEf* incit'd to die ronUurtoni ftf F*j*n I™ tour Up 

time LibfTJVlJ UlU W*I With Tip|K*i StlltaSUi. Uw *ira»qipcrrpi£t]t 

Ofth* nrtttal BiHt debtor* af *bi|“ « IllJ5iUl ^ ™ ■* 

EllJSl? jifLllriil^Crd- 
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interfere with the harmony of society 1_a compre¬ 

hensive term, the purport of which was not mi.sunder¬ 
stood. Under the operation of these restrictions, 
the press of Indio was for a long time n mere re¬ 
ceptacle for advertisement^ innocent extracts from 
English papers (in which police reports and trials 
for crim. con. enjoyed a marked preference over po¬ 
litical disquisitions), shipping arrivals, details of 
halls,yi’h*, and reviews, criticisms on amateur theu- 
tricais, the government gazettes,and occasional letters 
deprecating sonic small local nuisance. About the 
year LB20, however, the papers began to wear a new 
aspect. The legitimate purges of a public press 
were first asserted, it is believed, by Mr, Buck in— 
hum: and influenced by his example—though not 
approaching him in boldness of tone—the Calcutta 
press began to question the wist loin of some of the 
nets of government, and the immaculacy of sundry of 
its favoured officers. The sensation Pensioned' by 
tins sudden assumption of moral and political power 
in a community of whom passive obedience to orrbn 
and tacit submission to laws were from ] ta bit and 
necessity the chief characteristics, maybe imagined. 
The Europeans, nil at once reminded that freedom 
of opinion was an inalienable birthright, hailed Mr 
Rockingham as a deliverer; and in the ecstasy of 
their delight at being liberated from the shackles 
wliicli hound their tongues and pens, they Wot 
that there was scarcely one amongst them whomHu 
not sooner or later feet the inconvenience of too 
much publicity. Not quite so regardless t>f the con¬ 
sequence* of this bold emancipation were the elderly 
gentlemen who held responsible offices under the 
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government. To them, the operation of the freedom 
of the press presented itself in its most fearful colours, 
and they immediately applied the whole weight of 
their personal and official influence to a counterac¬ 
tion of the assaults of this formidable hydra. But 
the Marquis of Hastings, then governor-general, had 
publicly declared that a good government had nothing 
to fear from the lightbe avowed that he courted 
or dared investigation into his public act*; and thus, 
white his bearing gave no countenance to the anxious 
endeavours of the Weatfcrocie and ^taft'by which he 
was surrounded, it animated with fresh courage the 
spirited Buckingham and his now numerous and 
intrepid adherents, 

Mr. Buckingham, and the Tate of his efforts to 
assert the freedom of the press of India, have been 
so often before the public, that it is needless to re¬ 
capitulate them here. Suffice to say, that, after two 
or three years of unexampled success as a journalist, 
a timid locum ienens of the reins of government de¬ 
ported him to England, and for a time checked the 
udolen**t press. But the darkness that followed was 
not of long duration. Uni Amherst allowed the 
editors of his day a tolerable latitude of expression. 
Lonl William Bentinck, Ins successor, permitted 
them during his seven years' administration to say 
or publish any thing they pleased, and declared that 
he considered the press a valuable adjunct of the go¬ 
vernment; vet, with singular inconsistency and little¬ 
ness to lire last moment of his rule he dung with 
unaccountable tenacity to his power of "corny 
dvW n upon the press ” Sr Charles Metcalfe, who 
temporarily succeeded Lord William, at once and 
h 3 
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sen&fapm freed the press; Lord Auckland, the suc¬ 
ceeding governor-general, not only recognized the 
act of his predecessor (though the court of directors 
gave him, it is said, power to annul it), but, in u 
variety of ways, promoted its prosperty and enhanced 
its utility. Lord Ellen borough's merit is negative; 
he does not nid the press, but he does not venture to 
curb it. 

Of the character of the Indian press, it is not 
easy to speak in terms of satisfaction. 

Unlike the press of other free countries, it is the 
organ, not of the [maple, but of the executive and 
(with slight exceptions) the handful of Europeans 
scattered throughout India as merchants, trades¬ 
people, lawyers, and indigo planters. Nor can it 
well he otherwise, tf tlie object of its conductors lie 
to increase rather than to destroy their capital. 
Headers must be looked for amongst the intelligent 
lew—'not the masses of millions to whom even their 
own written language is a scaled book : and the 
" intelligent few,” who betake themselves to India 
either to make fortunes, or to eat that bread which 
the didimity of obtaining employment denies them 
in England, care little, generally speaking, for the 
interests of the country at large. It hence becomes 
the unavoidable policy of the editorial fraternity to 
render their columns subservient to the welfare and 
amusement of the unny, the civil service, and the 
other classes of Europeans ; and if they do occa¬ 
sionally discuss the merits of those acts of govern¬ 
ment which are intended for the good of the empire 
ut large, it is not because they expect thereby ma¬ 
terially to serve tile thousands of tax-payers, but 
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because it is becoming in it public journalist at least 
to make an effort to acquire an influence over the 
councils of the rulen§ ? and to appear to he alive to 
their proceedings* A press to be powerful must 
have a large and enlightened public at its back—or 
(for whether it leads or follows the community is still 
a question) it must be the representative of thoughts 
and wishes which can ultimately ensure their own 
realization by some constitutional—or, we had almost 
" written,brute—power. The Indian press has nothing 
of this. It rests for support chtefty on the serni&x 
and the handful of Englishmen above referred to; 
and in proportion as it brings their interests pro¬ 
minently before the government, and promotes a dis¬ 
cussion of their views, iu proprietors are rew arded in 
their outlay of capital. 

XotwIthstaudijiZp however, the necessity, which 
we have thus pointed out, of the Indian press con¬ 
forming to the tastes of the great majority of its 
readers, the European inhabitant* of India, it would 
he unjust not to admit that it has done good sendee 
to die natives. It is, perhaps* impossible for nu 
English mat) not to sympathize with the oppressed, 
and our Indian editors have not only constantly 
opened their papers to complaints of oppression from 
all quarters, hut have also, almost uniformly, strongly 
advocated the cause of the sufferer* In this they 
have occasionally been misled by false statements p 
and have, perhaps* let their indignation overrun their 
discretion; but in general they have exercised a suiE- 
dent caution ip. receiving statements which affect 
those in power* and a sulEclunL boldness in publish¬ 
ing and commenting upuii theuu w hen authenticated* 
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They have thus been of SOtne sen-ice, in checking 
abuses of authority* and exposing misconduct which 
TO irrlit never have reached the ear of government. 
Their utility in this respect will, however, receive a 
vn-t increase, when the English language is more 
generally understood, and the j people consequently 
become able to comprehend the ready method of 
making known, thiesir complaints which the press 
alfbrds them. 

Having thus sketched the history a nr] character of 
the Calcutta press, it maybe us well to present a 
detail of its circulation* and furnish some idea of its 
cost, profits, &c- 

Thcre are three daily papers now published in Cal¬ 
cutta, the Englishman* the Ihirhir^ or Messenger* 
and the Star; and one of these* the l(urkaru $ is¬ 
sues a smaller edition throe tunes a week, under the 
designation of the India Gaziite, once a separate 
and independent daily paper. The weekly papers 
arc sis in number, viz. the Bengal Herald f the 
Eastern 3lttr r the Planted* Journal^ the Church 
Magazine, the Christum Advocate f and the Catholic 
Humid. Besides these* there 3s a paper entitled 
the Friend af India f published at the neighbouring 
settlement of Seraniporc* but Calcutta is too glud to 
ekss thiii journal among her own offspring* ior it 
more completely fulfils the true purposes of a press 
than any other published in India. It ministers to 
no interests but the interests ol religion* humanity, 
and good government. 

The Madras press boasts of no dolly papers. The 
journals sue published once* twice, or thrice a week. 
They are seven or eight in number; but tli*_4iAe- 
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miner, and the Evening J/irid(, arc the only ones that 
deserve mention. At Bombay two paper* are pub¬ 
lished half-weekly—the Times and tbe CWitr, and 
one daily—the Hentlettutns (jazettc* A paper is 
published at Delhi, and another at Agra (both twice 
a week): while Penang, Ceylon, Singapore, Malacca, 
and Alonlmcau, all have their hebdomadal*. 

It is d illicit 11 to compute the exact circulation of 
all these papers, for the tendency to exaggeration an 
the part of proprietors is as rife in India a* in Eng¬ 
land ; but it may be safely asserted, that the num¬ 
ber of subscribers of the dailies, weeklies, &C,, com¬ 
bined, does not exceed 10,000, of wfaom eleven or 
twelve hundred take the Calcutta Englishman, and 
twelve or thirteen hundred the Friend of Judin, and 
about the same number the iiotidmy lunes* 

The character of these papers, with the excep¬ 
tion of the three or four professedly Lti the interests 
of religion, is pretty much the same. The editors 
are for the most part educated and independent gen¬ 
tlemen, who, having no interests but the cause of 
truth, and tire welfare and entertainment oi society 
to promote, and being perfectly unconnected with 
the government,freely express their sentiments upon 
every public question that may arise. The contents 
and order of arrangement o( the papers are tolerably 
uniform. OnC-fourth, or rather more, of each jour¬ 
nal is appropriated to advertisements: these an; 
followed by local correspondence, extracts from con¬ 
temporary publications, the government general 

* .Msianwg tlul rich paper d«ulrt« ntnOrtJ five [*»«», then: ire 
50,000 rtftJns in ludi*. 
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orders announcing appointments, promotion?, icc., 
acts of the legislative council, &c. Nest we have 
two or three columns devoted to editorial lucubra¬ 
tions upon the topics of the day ■ tint! these are suc¬ 
ceeded by items of Indian news, or news from China, 
the Cape of Good Hope, New South Wales, Mauri¬ 
tius, ire., winding up with copious extracts from the 
English papers. Indeed, such is the avidity with 
which the Indian exile devours Intelligence from his 
native country, that when an overland packet arrives 
from England, the editors find it their best policy to 
exclude almost every thing for two or three days, in 
order to make room for abundant selections. The 
public appetite, however, is soon satiated, and the 
dailies then fall into the old track.* 

The monthly publications in the City of Palaces 
are seventeen in number, three of which are partial 
reprints from the daily papers, for transmission to 
England by the overland mail. The others are de¬ 
voted to science, Christianity, commerce, and the 
coups sFessai of unhedged scribblers,hot from the Cal¬ 
cutta schools and colleges. There are, moreover, 
an Army List, a Sporting jfojoiife, and a Journal 
of Natural History, published quarterly, and half a 

* A* « fmtwwe of til* WBMiUj forsttpjjjrinj imiUDEiuoiuly tit ie. 

mum! of the public for Engl^ti ncwi, it may bg mcwUonnl 
nr* uiiw printed in UthIou, tfmbrnciiis tti E whole tte news far a 
nicraLLi + uml ibapatcb&tl by hundred*, Bomhny, to* the addiWH of ibe 

comuf interfiten Eli the principal ImU:m sn.S tom bir^c tim¬ 

ber of |wriKMi* wbq do not tufiamrdy recem? tbtj ktlcr Of thesti Lon¬ 
don die Muu/Wy TlMOl, wtU raduoted by Mr. John 

lmrn + Ls ilemerTHUy at the haul. Tin agent* aftte pnprtttotj. Hem. 
Jamr* Barter & C-i,, feradt ft gruii to pH subaftitera to lLc *fp*mc 
Apraey **( the Utterfrmi. 
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do/.-tn Guides t Souvenirs, and Directories, issued 
ammaily. There sire thus six-and-thirty periodicals, 
of Jill denomioatioos, published in CalculUa iti the 
English language- At Madras and Bombay there 
are only two or three monthlies, chiefly scieotilie and 
religious. 

There are several presses in India which limit 
themselves, almost exclusively, to the printing of 
books, [kuh phi els, i:c«; and ns they are cliietly di¬ 
rected by experienced Englishmen, they seldom turn 
out works inferior iu their typography, paper, &£., 
to the best offspring of the Loudon publishers. Of 
these establishments the Bishops College Press, Ji 
Calcutta, unquestionably stands at the head. It 
nna originally set up for the purpose of reprinting 
the Holy Scriptures in the native languages, and 
other works tending to the enlightenment and con¬ 
version of the Hindoos; but as these did not occupy 
the entire time of the printers, an extension of it? 
business was suggested, and it now prims books and 
periodicals, provided their tendency be not immoral. 

The native papers constitute a remarkable feature 
of the Calcutta press. They owe their origin to .Mr, 
Marsh man, the son of the celebrated Dr. Marshuniii, 
who, some twenty or thirty years ago, started the 
Samachur Dtirpitn, a weekly paper, in the vernacular 
language. The large support which it immediately 
received from the natives led to its publication iu 
the Bengalee mid English languages leach alternate 
column being a translation of its neighbour) ; and in 
the year 1537, the proprietor was encouraged to put 
it forth three times a week. But in the meanwhile 
other native papers had started into existence. f?onit. 

m3 
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attacks upon the Hindi in the columns of l he 
DurptfH p originated the Cowmoody, of which the late 
Rajah Rammohun Roy was one of the editors* It 
defended the Hindoos, while it endeavoured to in¬ 
struct the in. But the Rajah was Dot sutEduntly 
orthodox for his col leagues : he soon begun to oppose: 
himself |o some of the rites and ceremonies of the 
Hindoo religionj which, if not actually enjoined hy 
the shrtsters, or sacred books, had been hallowed by 
custom. Amongst other usages, he assailed the 
suttee, or self-immolation of widows upon the fune¬ 
real pile. Tliis led to the withdrawal of due of the 
Stan ueheftt of his €oHnborateurs f w ho i mmediately csta - 
hlished a third paper,, the (Jh\imlrihi f having for its 
object that pure conservatism which resists the pro¬ 
gress of intelligence, and maintains the worst ab¬ 
surdities and most odious tyrannies in all their time- 
honoured integrity. The Cownwody expired on the 
depart tire of lluuimohuti Roy for England* The iin- 
pntae, however, had been given to the native press, and a 
multitude of journals were consequently soon ushered 
into existence, some of them originating with the 
ex-sindents of the Hindoo college, who had been 
imbued with rather extravagant notions of political 
freedom; mid others springing from the orthodox 
party* or from sycophants who had learnt that sonse- 
thing was to be gained by publicly chanting the 
praises of sundry rajahs ; or from libellers who panted 
for a channel of vituperation ; or from the neceasi- 
tons, who found, in the circulation of a paper, the 
means of subsistence and the opportunity of literary 
distinction* About twenty papers, which spnmy 
into existence under such auspices, have since ex- 
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fiired, after a brief and unsatisfactory career. Eight 
only arc now before the public, circulating, weekly , 
about 20tK) copies altogether, This is, indeed, 
but a very small drop of civilisation in the vast 
ocean of ignorance and superstition, but it is idle 
to suppose Lhat it Is altogether without its bene¬ 
ficial effects. From the extreme parsimony of the 
natives, it muv be conjectured that alt these papers 
are subscribed' for by dubs, and that, consequently, 
the 2UOO copies have, on an average, 20,000 
readers, To inoculate this number with habits of 
reflection, to draw their attention to higher objects 
than the accumulation ol money, the indulgence m 
sensual pleasures, or the study of the superstitions 
and ceremonials of a misguiding religion, is some¬ 
thin u gained to the cause of humanity. 1 h e ch arac - 

ter of the native press, setting aside the heaU and 
personalities of controversy, is ercditnble to its cou- 
duelers. There is an evident anxiety on the part ot 
couli journalist to render service to the cause of good 
government. The honest, and active, and philan¬ 
thropic civil functionary receives his due meed of 
praise, while the iniquities of the unjust steward, and 
his crowd of corrupt omUh * are boldly exposed and 
animadverted upon in the strongest terms permitted 
bv thf- law of libel That more of the purposes of a 
press are cot fulfilled by the native editors, is owing 
principally to the poverty of the young meu. who 
have embarked in the journal tel? profession. There 
can be no doubt, however, that, ia process of time, the 
wealthier classes will become alive to the great im- 

* The nalire offline re of the ccmrt* k* r&wauL 
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parlance of supporting the press; and we shall End 
large capitalist yielding the means of establishing 
correspondence with nil the districts in India, of 
translating large proportions of the beat English 
journals for transference to the columns of the native 
papery and of mEilmuhilng the integrity and inde¬ 
pendence of the editors. 

There are a considerable number of native presses 
i Xtant, which nre limited to the printing of almanacs, 
booksj, catalogues, handbills, far. Of these no par¬ 
ticular account is necessary. 

There nre also severed lithographic presses, one of 
which belongs to the government, i;nd is used to 
multiply copies of official cofTespoadeiice p maps, kg. 
The others are private property„ and are kept in con¬ 
stant employ ; but we are not aware that they have 
hitherto yielded thetr proprietors good returns. 

I he initi vc papers at Madras and Bombay are 
very few iu number and in significant in circulation 
and influence. 


PREPARATIONS for THE OUTWARD VOYAGE IN A 
^AlLlSti VESSEL, VLi THE CAPE. 

As ft person unacqaaiiited w r itli Endian shipping 
that Ls to say, with the vessels which habitually sail 
between England and India, will have considerable 
difficulty in making a good selection, und nmy f more¬ 
over, be too much occupied with bidding farewell to 
friends, to be able to spare time for the superintend- 
cnee of all the details connected w ith the embarka- 
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tion of ba^a^e, fitting-up acabin p &d. T it ii ttdvtsftble 
that h® should at outc betake himsdf* either to 
• Messrs. James Barber & Co., the East-India agents; 
or to Messrs. Grindtay & Co., and enter bimsc If us a 
■jubscrilwr to tbeir agency; or to any of tins agents 
whose address is at the end of this volume. This 
proceeding will save him a world of trouble- Cap¬ 
tain James Barber, the head of the first-named house, 
has hud large experience of the Indian trade, and is 
personally acquainted, not only with the qualities of 
each desirable vessel .but with the characters, tempers, 
und sfirotrfaire of their respective commanders'. We 
would, however, earnestly recommend passeiigem de¬ 
sirous of quiet mid comfort, to give injunctions to the 
agent to select a cabin on the /nicer deck or ft ship; 
for though not so light mid airy as the upper cabins, 
especially in bint weather, there is no disturbance 
from tlie continual walking and shuffling over-bead, 
the dropping coils of rope, Ac-; anil, besides, the 
cost of the lower cabins is f^uewhnt less. On the 
homeward voyage the upper cabins arc preferable in 
every wav, as the vessels are then deeply laden, and 
it is scarcelyj^afie to open the port-holes of the lower 
deck for thrf admission of air and light- 

The passage being engaged, and the average price, 
£100,* duly paid, the next object which engages 
attention is the purchase of cabin furniture and the 
outfit. In the selection of these, the passenger will 

* A *tngl? nun is a *i4e-i»Wn Mow wtJom (*»y» more, 

^120 ii pnwrul!* uked, Ad upper, or poqp-catriii, Cp*i*. fur tnw per- 
Km, £l 5U, mmi lie item t^jui, mhkh ammmtoto ■ nurdnl t^afk 
out i child, [uT in pftlfMttfcHi m it Quipter of p™w. 
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he prudent always to keep ill mind the possibility of 
converting them Lg useful purposes in India. Thus, 
a sofa, with drawers beneath it, is preferable to a 
swing-cot, because it can he rendered serviceable iti 
a house, whereas the uses of the latter ternsirnie 
with the voyage. But, |ttrfiaps, the following list, 
applicable to almost any condition of life, will giifli- 
oioutiy indicate the absolute necessities of the tra¬ 
veller. We will merely premise, that it will be good 
economy to require of the agent that the cabin 
furniture and fittings-up shall be procured of the 
upholsterers at the East-India Docks, in preference 
to any of the professional outfitters;_ 

A Ktfi, With owltffiu, pillow, anil» diin tj (DTerlny for til* ibj-tllni. 

A foldllUMituilr, Cip I 3 ]t| p.fUxil, 

A WUth-tari vLtuttl , rokrvpliHLc T with cwtr r kmn, ftoaji^kh h far. 

A bid^itj^ lump. 

A tiwLLng-giiLsfl, with cliiilDg- corer, 

A twsci^-tray, 

A sb*al of drawers, En two |ikow, the upper part 4 

[tirmcMl thr Up, for the pcrpiiw of boMitig 3 small coJlcKtittu of beoV* r 
or pniTf tiiisig article* from falUns □ C 

A fbuJ-cla&f* bag. A EiplmJrtcnJ mc baaket Lh be CUT. but it gciw- 
oampie* toc> tniich room in a *ide caMn. 

An osl-ctuth, or for the e*Mu, Thdi h tnerelw for ihc pate 

cl The bare deck ii drjmcr, qpolcr p mu| qflbi m ft r3ELec 

foOtiutf when the atrip Ls rittUci# ur |i^li 8n^ . 

Equipment of a single man for one hundred nnd 
twenty days, something above the computed duration 
of a voyage:— 

Tea doM iMrti- 

Four dcuceu night ditto* 

&£j*tcn atuhcrti [jtiic i?f the iofej. 

Oeu! iltittu and 4 half of [lilkif-caiH, 
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One blanket* 

One wtmtcquini!^ 

Sij. dwitn towels. 

T3Lfc^ dffltcn silk 

Sit piifj of loose eofctcm dm«rf* h for lleepb^ &r buhitt; in. 

A mmplfi of brntfn kalland htunMS. 

A blur camlet jrw-kcL 

Two pnirs of nirteriaet, rutfllfh Of gUjnbfUflin UnWiere- 
Two iloKEh psEr* of white jfan. tromten. 

Two doitii white jen.ii iurltej n. 

Two Jo™ whit* jam * 

Three dozen pair* of cottufi socki. 

Cloth ctjBl*' truiutri, jind wiustewits, it discretion. TW stock in 
pottos*™ of n pasafcngrf when be i* Sekvfiig Eng kind wEEt suffice. 

A kali Is lewihtra bar,, for Indian wear* 

A itmw bain 
A Utte doth fara^e-eap, 

Twa bkek wl\k tfudur, or <'r*rntt. 

A Jokii pairs of while kid (These articles are Ter? dear in 

India; those wLkh insy be obtained for li. GJ. in lie Strand, ecu three 
rupee* in CaL-uIta,] 

A couple yf inondn^ gaww. 

Two \Mir% of slioei. 

Two pain of bodti. 

One pair Lif siip| 4 n. 

A boaudoak, of doth or uarukt, 

A dresaSnjj^wse ind Russian leather wiitin^-t^se, f lUtahly filksL 
Three pounds of Windsor «wvp. 

SU |K*ufjds of abort wax caudles 

A bucket and rope (serrieeabte in draining tip *klt waAer whenever 

««4 /' *.' / M*» •' •'• < , • i 

A braah<£^ nnd bbrkioic. twA-hooks ana sba^-ham. 

A s]tan^ ami Jjwn^bws* 

A ppaniml jug* basin, soap-dipli* and tooth-bcu ib tosy. Thf:*: ure 
preferable to a Chin* ict^hldi ii liable to break, <h- to pewter x e*±d* 
which M’laik Irrtik dirty and ate not cniDy dewsL, Grncnti init ruction* 
to the tralantm from whom the w-j^b-Laml ilniul nwj k bought, will 
enstyfo ib being fitted Up with every eoLivemcftOt 


The foregoing list embraces the actual nevtmirks 
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of a bachelor on the voyage to India by a sailing 
vessel. For purposes of pastime or study numerous 
additions may he made, suitable to the means and 
inclinations of passengers. Fowling-pieces, rifles, 
fishing-tackle, colour-boxes, musical instruments, 
books", scientific instrumentii, telescopes, cards, 
chess mid backgammon boards, are taken, and an 
outline map of the route, published by Messrs. W. 
II. Allen k Co,, Lcadenh&H Street, is often added * 
hut were it considered expedient to enumerate all 
the articles that fancy, taste, artificial wants, or pe¬ 
culiar pursuits may suggest, our list may he swelled 
inimitably, 

Some guide-books recommend that water, soda- 
water, brandy, lucifer-matches, raspberry-vinegar, 
jams, and a store or similar superfluities be carried; 
but there can be no occasion for any of these in a 
w ell-found ship. Abundance is the urd jjjfiury charac- 
toriole of the supplies on hoard; prompt ami 
obliging attention the distinguishing feature of the 
domes ties. 

The trunks in which clothes for the voyage may 
be packed, should dejtend upon ihe capacity the 
traveller- If be be a military or medical uum, and 
therefore liable to march about the country', bullock- 
t rucks, specially made and sold at the out fillers', are 
preferable, as they are permanently useful. Hut for 
persons in the civil service, indigo-planters, mer¬ 
chant^ clergymen, &e., the portmanteau or Lin boi, 

* Marking the track and ut the vwja%z un lids rnfijn every 

day „ afbr fetus captain h«* EaStcn Id* abtrrvaitutv and w#4r it tvrette 
dvfoc&i it*.common &euI by no thtatu wninetmeeive amiijittiiVttt. 
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d^hteen inches square* would answer all purpose#. 
The tin boxes can be carried in India by the bunghy- 
bearers* or mnning-porters* who accompany palan¬ 
keen travelers, across the country* 

Of the money which a passenger may carry with 
hi nip sovereigns should always be preferred, even to 
the extent of the £200 required at first starting in 
India. For all beyond that* if any be necessary, a 
letter of credit had better be taken. 

Letters of introduction* to which so much impor¬ 
tance was once attached* arc now of comparatively 
little account in India. The establishment of hotels 
anti boarding-houses has rendered persons on their 
first arrival less dependent than they formerly were 
upon the accommodating spirit of the resident com¬ 
munity* Add to this,, the great ease with which 
people of respectability get acquainted with one 
another at those place# of entertainment, anti at 
other public reunions; to say nothing of the entrlti 
to the government'house * which is promptly ac¬ 
corded to nil who are entitled by their rank in the 
social scale tr> leave their cards; and it will bo 
readily understood that even for the purposes of 
agreeable intercourse no introductions are essential. 
Those who imagine that letters of recommendation 
w ill tend to their professional advancement* form an 
erroneous estimate of their utility. Neither gover¬ 
nors, judges* nor coniriiundcrs-iu-cEiicf* are mncEi in 
the habit of paying attention to the particular re¬ 
quests of absent friends, unless the JulLer are very 
anxious to see their proteges put forward* and ha$* 
the m*'um of reciprocating the civility of the unthori^ 
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of a bachelor on the voyage to India by a sailing 
vessel For purposes of pastime or study numerous 
additions may be made* suitable to the means :md 
inclinations of passengers. Fowling-pieces, rifles* 
fishing-lac kit, colour-boxes* musical instruments* 
books* scientific instruments, telescopes, curds, 
chess arid backgammon boards, are taken* and an 
outline map of the route, published by Messrs, W. 
If. Allen & Co* T Leadenhal) Street* is often added;* 
but were it considered expedient to enumerate si11 
the articles that limey* taste, artificial wants, or pe¬ 
culiar pursuits may suggest* our list may be swclle I 
inimitably. 

^u-rne guide-books recoin mend that water* soda- 
\\ riter, brandy, lucifer-matches, rasp berry-vinegar, 
jams* nod a score of similar superfluities be carried ; 
but there cun be no ocjCftsion for any of these in a 
well-found ship, Abundance is the ordinary charac¬ 
teristic of the supplies on board; prompt and 
obliging attention the distinguishing feature of the 
domestics, 

TE]C trunks m which clothes for the voyage may 
be packed* should depend upon the capacity of the 
traveller. If be be a military or medical man, and 
therefore liable to march about the country, bullock- 
t ranks* specially made and sold at the outfitters', are 
preferable* as they are permanently useful But for 
persons in the civil service, indigo-plantens, msr- 
chanty* clergy men, &c+, the portmanteau or tin bos, 

* Marking it* truck ilflJ progress of tire voyage no. tin* map every 
tej, uftL r Iht raptpia Elaj titaft Wi nbBffr^iiyn i made ii ttrelre 
oVIkI* U a ctftaiiLioci and by na (MMi ujiluitnirtrve d-Cluj-m bdcqe, 
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eighteen inches square, would answer all purposes. 
The tin boxes can be carried in India by the bujighy- 
bearers t or running-porters, who accompany paLun- 
keen travellers across the conn try + 

Of the money which a passenger may carry with 
him, sovereigns should always be preferred, even to 
the extent of the £200 required at first starting iu 
India* For all beyond that, if any be necessary, a 
letter of credit had belter be taken. 

Letters of introduction, to which so much impor¬ 
tance was once attached, are now of comparatively 
little account in India. Tim establishment of hotels 
and bourding-houscs has rendered persons on their 
first arrival less dependent than they formerly were 
upon the accommodating spirit of the resident com¬ 
munity. Add to this, the great ease with which 
people of respectability get acquainted with one 
another at those places of entertainment, and at 
other public reunions; to say nothing of the entrie 
to the govern men L-house, w inch is promp tly ac¬ 
corded to nil who are entitled by their rank in the 
social scale to leave their cards; and it will he 
readily understood that even for the purposes of 
agreeable intercourse no introductions are essentiaL 
Those who imagine that letters of recommendation 
will leud to their professional advancement, form an 
erroneous estimate of their utility* ^either gover¬ 
nor?, judges, nor eoramondcrs-in^chicf, are much in 
the habit of paying attention to the particular re¬ 
quests of absent friends, unless the latter are very 
anxious to sec their pruthfh put ibrwuid, and Aerue 
the means of reciprocating the civility of the tikthori* 
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ficjf abroad. A prime minister, perhaps, would not 
iiek a favour of a governor in vain; nor would a 
wealthy merchant in the city be likely to have his 
injunctions disregarded by Ins own agent. 

lu the above instruction* regard has only been 
had to the wants of a single man proceeding to India. 
To ft certain extent the same suggestions will apply 
to the other sex, For there can be little variety in 
cabin furniture, and the principal accessories to the 
toilette. But in regard to costume, distinct details 
m e obviously necessary, as there is scarcely any thing 
in the attire*of one sex which corresponds with the 
garments of the other. The following, therefore, may 
be rcguidcd as ft fair and reasonable wardrobe Tor a 
lady, but can be augmented, if necessary, according 
to the affluence or wishes ol the party : 

Sk dDPfti ttiflflwa. 

FVrfir dmfln, uxght Jilt£L 
Four 1 JlHcel |?a1t of 

Fuiir dujren jiwr dt rbin i ! olKm atocldogs- 
Two of * iIk 

Eijvtil timed prtdaoibl. 

Tlirt’C of Blaj'ii** 

Eii irhite faflfag 
Sii eolfftirnA ditto. 

TW tlonrn 
TircA^m 

Qn* tliiitn i?f ne% nirdttfdnklH. 

Ffitif doXCFL flf 

Sit purr* (if blndt sillfe 

Font jirinlnfc piormisg ilm»» r *(*ra nt Wfakfost. 

■ to Mn- WI*e F 31 < SiviHc Roir. C(mdutt Sftiid. Raid 

£tmt h will Ln*iirc E(s tins Udj praHnigtt wedb rafLuhlc *A<we, and n 
of of incitip^tile utility Lu * rvluiiig climate, 
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A block silk ikM at dintwf, 

A idi^ht BObmrf-J ►LEk, or ehervj* materia], fur drvs* Oft KumEayi: 
ml UitfvMi lireiwi kjoncndljr beeome log'll for waai* aitef the voyage t (he 
Em coal in the jpurdwn: the better. 

ISburk iUk or cation peftiftwn for irery day's wear- 

An renJIiuny disak r nn.il com man fctmir twine t. t* wear nn disk. 

SsbcH's and drreflirn* hU^|k». 

Small fill DRkmbldk 

Colkn, slater Mud adttesi, fljxtirdJisxto toite, 

^ DiUin^-nat uul jiicee-nrt r nlubcran of law price anddjfFnmt ftlciiift t 
hoar powder; plm of mriwu &W4; Bwdler, button*. book* Mid eye*, 
tope tod talking cotton .rceli, uri&sorij it good supply of popiUotc 

paper. 

aheI wru-aLniEte*, ]K mu linn, raaeUmg-bdttliw lyirtn- 
IsoiTip pinpfrintEc-riEiin^r f Ajwriimfji, and of f’olupie*w3it«, 

A dressung'-rase and writmg-dtflki both properij fumiilLed, 

The pastimes and employincuts of Indies depend 
so in sit li upon taste that it is impossible to offer any 
but general hints regarding the implements of enter¬ 
tainment most suitable to the leisure of a voyage. 
Knitting and netting,* carpet and crochet work, 
drawing, books, and music, constitute the ordinary 
occupations, which, however, may be varied ad libi¬ 
tum. Musical practice will much depend upon the 
presence of a piano-forte. If there be not one In 
the veggotj belonging to- the captain, we do not re¬ 
commend a female passenger to allow of her own, 
supposing her to possess one, being unpacked for 
cabin use. The damp sea air and the mot Inti of the 
vessel are calculated to seriously damage the delicate 
machinery of a Broad wood or Zeittc, even though it 
be damped and fastened and clvthed f to suit the cli¬ 
mate of the tropics, 

* Far tbfje parjKWV «drer nredlca art rt 4 ‘OEnmeiided + as th£ moi*- 
fare of Oic finger* al a hmh tetAjKFlbin is. eakalaSrd la m*t the im- 
Cleimasiu 
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THE VOYAGE TO INDIA- 

The prospect of an imprisonment on boar*! a ship 
for three or font months, with no more agreeable 
view, externally, than a vast expanse of aea and sky, 
is to" many minds perfectly appalling. Those who 
have been accustomed to much confinement in town 
or country, from the nature of their business or the 
inclemency of the season, have still found time pass 
lightly i«t the midst of profitable occupation, the com¬ 
panionship of book* or the centra of a happy 
family circle; hut in the narrow limits of a trading 
vessel, cast amongst strangers, deprived of the neces¬ 
sity for labour, and oppressed with the painful feel¬ 
ings attending a separation from home and valued 
friends and relatives, they anticipate a wearisome 
and monotonous existence. The picture which fancy 
draws is, however, found, oh ctose inspection, to be 
much less charged with gloomy objects than it up- 
pears to be in the distance. The excitement and 
bustle ever attendant upon the business of a ship, 
the common interest and sympathy which draw 
people together w ho, otherwise, would maintain to¬ 
wards each other the characteristic reserve of 
Englishmen, the evanescent nature of the griefs 
which U3suii the youth of both sexes at the com¬ 
mencement of a career replete with hope and novelty, 
rapidly create a favourable change in the views of 
the outward-bound, and prepare llie mind for a cheer¬ 
ful endurance of the inconvenience of. a protracted 
voyage- Few, indeed, are the men and women, who 
in'their after-life do not look back upon the voyage 
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to India a* one of the greenest spots in memory's 
waste. For the devotee of science, there is per-* 
petual entertainment in tracing the progress of the 
vessel, in observing the practical use of file compass, 
in taking lunar and so]sir observations, marking the 
changes of climate, the phenomena of the sea's phos¬ 
phorescence, the uses of the complex machinery of a 
ship, The sportsman will find ample employ- 
mem for his gun when the gigantic albatross and 
the spordre Cape pigeon career around and about the 
vessel in search of prey, and the fish-hook and tile 
harpoon may not i us profitably be brought into re¬ 
quisition to snare the monster shark or slay the 
brilliant dolphin. He who is either a rotary of 
science or of sport will resort Lo books, cards, 
music, and the various games which exercise in¬ 
genuity and produce gentle excitement These will 
pleasantly while away many hours of the day; and a 
walk on the quarter-deck, or a merry quadrille, when 
the presence of a hand and of a sufficient number of 
lady passengers ad mi Is of such an enjoy men I, will 
often consume a long evening in the tropics, and 
stimulate health while they promote good fellowship. 
Meds, on hoard ship, arc also more a matter of 
entertainment than of business, and are prolonged 
beyond the ordinary duration, because they con¬ 
tribute to the exhaustion of leisure. Thau amateur 
theatrical* serve occasionally to diversify existence, 
and the accidental rencontre of a vessel homeward- 
bound awakens family recollections and associa¬ 
tion s p and sends the passenger to Ins writing-desk to 
report progress, and proclaim all's well. It some- 
limes hap pens that either from previous arrange- 
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uients T connected with the Sanding oT passengers and 
cargo, or with the eta bar kali on of fresh accessions 
of both, or from sLress of weather* delkieoev of 
water or provisions* the vessel puts into the port of 
Madeira, the Cape of Good Hope, or any of the 
islands which stutl the route between the Azores 
(i ncl nsi ve> □ nd t he I n rlian coast. There a re pi easant 
break- 1 * in the voyage which may he turned to pro- 
fitabh: account by an observant traveller* and at oil 
events serve as a brief recreation and an agreeable 
souvenir for the intellective. At Cape Town, Cape 
of Good Hope, there are hotels and boarding-houses, 
where accommodation may be obtained at the rate 
of about a guinea, a day, including the expense of a 
carnage to the villages and vintages within a few 
hours" drive of the town. There are no ** Irons/ 1 m 
to speak* at the Cape. A public library offers the 
means of whiling away an hour* anrl a ramble about 
the streets, amidst a motley population of Dutch 
Colonic* British officers, Negroes and Indians?, 
affords entertainmenl to the eye unaccustomed to 
diversified costumes and complexions* The ascent 
of Table Mountain is a feat which some adventurous 
visitors take pleasure in accomplishing; and if a fine 
view of the bay and surrounding country deemed 
an object of Interest, it is certainly to be obtained by 
the mere trouble of the accent* 
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THE OVERLAND PASSAGE TO INDIA. 

The passage to India, vtit the Mediterranean mid 
this Red Sea, has been rendered so fucik of bte 
years by the construction of magnificent steamers* 
the property of the Oriental and Peninsular Steam 
Navigation Cbm pan jj that great numbers of persons 
give it si preference to the route round the Cape of 
Good Hope, It has the advantage of being an in- 
finitely more expeditious method of reaching India, 
and of being less wearisome by reason of the per¬ 
petual change of scene which it presents between 
England, pulsing the coast of Spain* Gibraltar, 
Malta, Egypt, Aden {and if bound to Calcutta), 
Ceylon and the continent of India. In point of ex¬ 
pense, there but little difference In the two routes, 
For w hat is saved in passage-money viti the Cupe, is 
spent in the additional outfit rendered nccesaaiy by 
the length of the voyage. One hundred and forty 
pounds (£I dU) is the lowest sum paid for a single 
berth in a cabin in any of the great steamers to 
Alexandria, for a passage across the desert to Suex 
in one of the vans, and thence in another magnificent 
vessel to Ceylon, Madras, or Calcutta, I f die party 
is proceeding to Bombay* u passage is secured (in- 
c I tiding the trip over the desert] to Suck* and there a 
Government steamer b monthly in waiting to pro¬ 
ceed directiv to Bombay. The cost of this partial 
voyage is about £60; and £60 more* payable at Suez, 
is the charge of the Bombay steamers for the re¬ 
maining bull'. The steamers of the Oriental and 
Ben insular Company leave Southampton upon the 
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1st of each men ill, and passages may be be gaged 
on application at their office, No. 51, £t. Mary 
Axe, or to Captain James Barber, ?S<>* 17, 

Mary Axe. The passage money include an ex¬ 
cellent table, wines, liquors., servants’ fees, and the 
carriage of five hundred-weight of personal baggage* 
LTpoll the subject of the quantity of baggage, we may 
be allowed, in extracting the following hint*5 from the 
A sialic Jour mi 7 to repeat ourselves, and to assure 
the traveller, that a little attention to them will be 
advantageous to Ins purse in more ways than one. 

u These equipments are always overdone; and as 
it often happens that what is purchased in London is 
unserviceable in Calcutta, and the reverse* the tru- 
veiling public cannot be sufficiently warned against 
a m-i-dies* outlay* t will state what ! consider 
would be a very complete bachelor's wardrobe, - 
premising that, under the present arrangements in 
the large steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company p there is no occasion for bed or tabic linen, 
a sofa, vvashbaiul-stand, looking-glass, boat-hooks, 
[ugs, tumbler, blacking and brushes, writing-desk, 
or books: all these are provided in the steamers. 
Take with you only six dozen shirts, three dozen 
pairs of socks, a couple of brown Holland blouses, 
two dozen pairs of white pantaloons, a couple of pair 
of merino or gombroon trousers, six dozen pocket- 
handkerchiefs, three dozen pairs of Jong drawers, a 
forage-cap, a straw hat, shoes, slippers, and your 
razors mid tooth-brushes, I say nothing of waist¬ 
coats, boots, cloth coats and trousers, cloak or great¬ 
coat, because the stock which a naan may have with 
him when he engages his passage will generally 
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suffice ; but it will be prudent to be provided with a 
mat or rug, a pillow, a ad a quilted counterpane (or 
rwu t), for it is very probably that, when the passe n*- 
gcr gets into a warm climate lie will prefer sleeping 
on deck, and the steamer bedding i* not a I lowed to 
bo used for that purpose. The be^t packages are, 
beyond all question, portmanteaus and a carpet bag; 
fur besides being more easily stowable in a cabin, 
Corte may generally be kept there), they can bear a 
good deal of tumbling about in holds anti baggage- 
rooms, on camels' backs, and in river-steamers, 
while Lbe wooden chest or trunk is very l iable to get 
knocked to pieces or wetted through.* 

Ladies who may proceed by the Southampton 
steamers to Alexandria, route to Indio, will pro¬ 
portion their equipment accordingly- If they will 
go back a few pages to the list of articles suggested 
for the sea voyage, and divide that lisL by two, they 
will arrive at something like a reasonable conclusion 
as to what may be really necessary for theta. 

Some parties prefer going through France and 
Italy on their way to India, There j$ no doubt that 
the pleasure of the trip h greatly heightened hy tak¬ 
ing such a route, if the countries have not been voiced 
upon any previous occasion, though it is not unat¬ 
tended by inconvenience. In the event of the adop¬ 
tion of such it route, all the baggage requisite for 
the sea trip, upon the Red Sea side of the isthmus of 
Sura, should be sent previously by the Southampton 
steamer, consigned to some reputable house at Alex¬ 
andria. There is a material difference in the chargi 1 
Jbr luggage, if it is understood that the Indian half 
of the journey will be accomplished in one of the 

i 
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Oriental and Peninsular Steam Navigation Com¬ 
pany's vessels* After going through France, if the 
traveller purposes terminating his land journey at 
Marseilles* he will find French steamers leaving 
every ten day a, or more frequently, for Malta, w hither 
he can proceed to await the Southampton steamer, 
or go on at once ift the French vessel to Alexandria. 
In the event of a possible detention at either place, 
and he has his option, we would recommend his pro* 
reeding to Egypt without delay, as the time of deten¬ 
tion there may be more profiLably spent, though pos¬ 
sibly not more agreeably* for an introduction to any 
respectable parties at Maim insures the visitor much 
hospitality. Should the outward-bound traveller 
extend his journey to Italy, he may calculate on 
finding Neapolitan steamers either at Genoa, Leg¬ 
horn, or Naples, once, or oftaner* every ten da vs* and 
in one of these lie will obtain a quick and comfort¬ 
able passage to Malta, touching ui one or more of 
the ports in Sicily. The cost of the passage for a 
single man from M nisei Iks tn Malta is about £IQ ; 
from Naples to Malta about £4; a French steamer 
charges £11 more, independently of the table, from 
Mulia iu Alexandria ; anil the Oriental and Penin¬ 
sular Company £17, 10*. for tile latter trip, the En¬ 
glish vessel supplying a liberal table and cities 
without further charge. 

If persons who me on their way to India, having 
at some previous time seen Italy and France, are 
now desirous of extending their knowledge of 
Europe In another direct [on, it will be competent for 
them, on paying tlw whole amount of their passage 
to India to the Oriental and Peninsular Steam Na- 
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vigation Company, to proceed free of charge in tile 
Company's weekly Peninsular steamers, to the coast 
of Spam and Portugal, visiting Vigo, Oporto, Lis¬ 
bon, Cintni, Cadiz* Seville, join eng tlie Alexan¬ 

dria steamer at Gibraltar. 

No description of places so well known as Malta 
and Gibraltar can here be necessary j but as some 
partienlnrs of the attractions of Egypt, the manner 
of getting across the desert* and of proceeding from 
Sonz to India, may be of interest and value* we will 
again draw from the Asiatic Journal a port ton of the 
description of an Ocerltwd Trip, recently written by 
, the author of this compilation* immediately after tl\e 
journey had been completed. To render it more in¬ 
telligible to the outward traveller* the order oT the 
paper has been somewhat reversed :■— 

11 Arrived at Alexandria, we proceeded, a-donkay- 
back* to the Hotel fj Europe. There an? two 

tolerable holds at this place-—the Hotel de POrimt 
rmd the Hutcl de V.Kitrope. The charges are much 
the same (fifty piastres per day* wine not included,) 
at each ; but at the former the style of living is 
French ; at the latter* thiugs are conducted more 
upon English principles Dismissing yuur donkeys, 
da md pay tAeir drivers arc foolishly did), neither 
should you do so going from Boukc to Cairo, 
These charges are borne by the Transit Company ; 
it is part of the contract for the * right-through T 
passage to England. At Alexandria—where* when 
you h a v t* scl-u Pom pay's Pillar* Cleopatra A Needle* 
the Puchu ? s palnce and dockyards* and useless ves¬ 
sels of war, you have seen all-yon will prepare tor 
embarkation in the long, narrow, covered boat* in 
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which you will be towed up the Mahmoudle canal 
by a Small signer, fitted with the Archimedean 
f»cn?W| to .^4,. This is the only part 0 f the 
i^ule trip from India that is positively disagreeable, 
Jliere is no room for lying down i u the canal boots 
unlees you take possession of the narrow tables or 
the tbor beneath the tables, and then von are os- 
saded by vermin. With U,« uninviting exception, 

'J - Wt,rd<rJln t0 ett !wlt u pri«ht T on a hard sea i 
un.i keep j-ourwlf awake with talking. or get a crick 

m your neck by falling asleep without n^ophort for 
your head* T . A rjr 

- f . i ' i-jiv 

" At Atfc you are transfixed^to onL . 0 p t h c , j; u | L . 

?**"** ^vigntiag the Nile, and carried, in twelve 
Lours, to Grand Cairo. 

“We d; sraQutile d at the ‘Great Eastern Hotel,* 
the head-quarters of the Egyptian Transit Company 
who own the vans, horses, and bouts, which trani 
P^ffens to and from Suez and Alexandria. 

I wo-thirds of the passengers remained at this hold 
the remainder betaking themselves to Golouihe’s 
Hotel do I'Europe. The latter is on every account 
to be preferred by future travellers. The rooms arc 
cleaner and more spacipus—the table is more vumri 
Uiousiy provided the attendance infinitely better 
he charges me, in the aggregate, the 8anie u ’ 
both hotels. F.fty piastres (the piastre is 2l,l ) Du , 
diem include breakfast, luncheon, dinner, tea' Li 
bed, with enjt noir tit the morning. Candles arc 
Charged ten piastres, and five piastres (a shilling) 
included in the bill for porterage. The wine* are 
gorxl, <d their kind, and not very expensive. Sln r 
sain, the best and inert commonly d rank, costs fifteen 
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piastres per bottle; claret, thirty piastres ; cham¬ 
pagne, fifty piastres. Bottled ale (Buss s and lludg- 
son*s) is drunk at ten piastres the buttle. 

“The opportunity for sight-seeing in Cairo varies 
with the arrival of the steamer which is to carry the 
traveller the tithtr half of his trip. If you 11 in3, on 
your arrival at Alexandria* that the steamer from 
India awaits you on the other side of the isth¬ 
mus, the time allowed you by the Transit Com¬ 
pany for running about is limited to the few hours 
which the cuuid will occupy in carrying your bpg- 
gag^ across the strip of desert, in anticipation of your 
journey in the Cairo mail-coach ; and vie? versa t ou 
your reaching Suet from India, the English steamer 
bdng in watting at Alexandria. Un the other hand, 
if you are some days in Egypt in advance of the relay 
steamer, you may visit the pyramids, the Pasha s 
palace at the citadel, and his gardens at Sboubm, 
the petrified forest P the slave-market, the mosque of 
Sultan Haisan, the mint, manufactories, chicken- 
ovens, kc., at a cost of fifteen piastres per diem, the 
donkey which bears you and the bahs&fah to the 
guides included. A journey to the pyramids is par¬ 
ticularly good fun, apart from the antiquarian enthu^ 
siusm which a man in sensibly yets up on these occa¬ 
sions. The ride thiLher occupies two hours and a 
half; and should you fortunately be in Egypt while 
the corn is growing, the *cene of your journey is 
particularly cheerful* Every inch of the ground to 
within two or three hundred yards of the base of the 
pyramid of Cheops, at Ojeeza, is cultivated* The 
perfume of the crisp, fresh air is delicious ; the lark 
rises from beneath your feet, the grasshopper {the 
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locust T) disports across your path. As you approach 
die pyramid, Arab cultivators are seen mnmng from 
different quarters of die field to offer you their 
services as guides to the summit- Keep them at 
arm's-length, or your purse and your pockct-h&ud- 
kerchief will speedily change owners. Your drago¬ 
man, or servant and interpreter, will select a proper 
escort when you have reached the termination of 
the journey. 

" The first view of the Great Pyramid is rather dis¬ 
appointing* P does not augment in W us distance 
diminishes* nor can one form any correct notion of 
its stupendous bulk by comparison with any other 
neighbouring object * up reared of human hands/ 
Its neighbours, Cephrenes, Philista* and Mycemms, 
approach it too nearly in magnitude,, and bear loo 
cfcoi?e a fa mil v resemblance for purposes of contrast. 
They form a cluster of solitary monuments, insignifi¬ 
cant in proportion to the vast extent of the desert 
cemeten which Vies beyond and around them; and 
when the visitor reaches the base of 1 Cheops/ die 
impression of its grandeur Tunkhes altogether* for 
the passage to die summit slopes so touch, that little 
is visible fie von cl the first few stones, which invite, 
by their resemblance to a Bight of steps* the ascent 
of the adventurers* 

“It h advisable, if you are bent on mounting to the 
summit, 10 disencumber yourself of all but your shirt 
and a pair ufhnse trousers, for the journey upwards 
must be taken rapidly* and cannot easily be accom¬ 
plished with warm and light clothing, A couple of 
Arabs leap on to the slimes immediately above you* 
and oiicr you each a hand, while a third follows to 
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give yon an impetus (row behind, and catch you in 
case of a ^lip» Up you go, panting ami toiling* as 
yon mount step after step (each three feet in height)* 
and stopping every four or five minutes to take 
breath and receive the cheering congratulations of 
your rude guides. 1 Good, good, Ingle*, bemj 
good I and then* ill an under tone* and with no im¬ 
pudent grin and extended band, 1 Uak^heesh t 
Arrived at the top, and relieved from your fatigue* 
for it does try the sinews and disarrange the bellows, 
you alt to contemplate the prospect, Now you begin 
to be sensible of the altitude of the py rumM. From 
the apex of no insignificant building could you behold 
go much of the works of nature and the efforts oi 
mail, liefore you lies Grand Cairo* wiLh its cupolas, 
fortifications* minarets, and cypresses ; beneath you, 
and to the very walls of the town, is spread a carpet 
of softest green, fringed by the livery Nile. To the 
extreme right, and to the left, and tor the whole 
space behind you* is the vast and apparently ittb 
mitnble world of sand* where myriads of minute 
crystals glitter mid sparkle in the sun* relieving 
the dead and dreary monotony of the boundless 
expanse. You insensibly fall into a reverie* while 
tbe scenes of ihe mighty past flit before you* like 
so many 4 dissolving views/ The history ol the 
twelve kings, the discovery of Moses in the bul¬ 
rushes, the adventures of Joseph and Iris brethren* 
the lores of Antony and Cleopatra ; the more mo¬ 
dern events, in w hich Napoleon and ihfi l rencharmy* 
Mahomed AU and the Mamelukes, have figured, 
successively occupy your Rinsings* lo a moment, 
the vision is dissipated, your guides are at your 
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elbow, and while one whispers I he eternal 4 bak¬ 
sheesh,' with a leer, another draw's from his bosom a 
rude porcelain imitation of a mummy, mid hints, 
* Antique! antique! you hmjt Bedouin berry good.’ 

“ The descent from the summit of the Great Pyra¬ 
mid is rather more fatiguing than the ascent. Per¬ 
haps neither the one nor the other would weary an 
athletic man of temperate habits; but a month's 
confinement in a steamer, and its concomitant animal 
indulgences, do somewhat impair the climbing Ikeul- 
ties. The intending traveller in Egypt should bear 
this wholesome fact in mind, ami carefully resist the 
wiles and blandishments which, in the form of basins 
of mock-turtle and Hagens of iced champagne, woo 
him to obesity. 

" At the loot of the pyramid, on the slope of a hill, 
are certain subterraneous excavations, which answer 
the purpose of resting-places, refectories, ami dormi¬ 
tories, for the visitor. Hie Bedouins, who people tt 
village in the neighbourhood, have established ti pro¬ 
prietary right to those desert hotels, and claim a few 
piastres for permitting you t« lodge therein. Pay 
the sum asked, and keep the fellows and their sheiks 
from your threshold, or you may hunt, and hunt in 
vain, for the silver fork and spoon which you have 
probably brought in your pocket, to assist at the 
breakfast and luncheon table. 

" There is another pyramid, popularly called Bel- 
70 ni’s, in the immediate neighbourhood of that which 
bears the name of Cheops. A few yards from the 
apex of this second monument, the stones are glided, 
w hich renders the ascent a feat of dexterity very fej 
trace llers can boos t of aecomplishiu g. r fh e A nibs wj j 1 
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undertake to reach the top in five minutes, for the 
bonus of half a dollar* Of the two, it will, perhaps, 
be more agreeable to let these gentlemen scale the 
heigh t p at the cost proposed, than to attempt it your¬ 
self, unless yon particularly wish to say you have 
been at the summit; unci even in such case Tom 
Sheridan's advice conveniently comes to your aid. 

J| After bivouacking a couple of hours in the rocky 
holtows,, co a sinnin g half a dozen of the minute 
chickens and diminutive doves, which form the tou- 
jmr$ jtfttfrir of a Cairo dinner, we si rolled out to 
see the Sphynx* and spine recently-discovered sarco¬ 
phagi The Sphynx is said, by certain travellers, to 
wear a peculiarly benignant expression of counte¬ 
nance, and to retain many traces of the beauty of the 
original sculpture* There is no ascertaining, at this 
date, whether the travellers-who so spoke of this 
remnant of antiquity were gifted with power lid ima¬ 
ginations, or adhered religiously to matter of fact : it 
is certain, however, that age, or that neglect which 
imparts, in time, a vinegar aspect to the countenance 
of the most comely belle, has bereft the Sphynx of her 
benignity. To my perception, the colossal head {all 
that now remains) very closely resembles, w hen seen 
m profile, a cynical doctor of law®* with wig awry, 
suffering strangulation per tight cravat. 

u Seven or eight miles beyond the pyramids of 
Djeeanh, lie the smaller pyramids of Stream, and 
the celebrated mummy-pita. These tempted some of 
out party to linger another day in the desert, while 
1 1 ic res t return cd to Calro, For the peculiar gss idance 
nnd information of those w ho may wish to creep into 
mummy-pits, and to wander in darkness and foul 
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air, amidst dust p and slime* and ordure* saluted with 
occasional flaps from the wings of disturbed owls and 
confused bats, I would beg to refer to Mr. St. John's 
Interesting book, Egypt ®nd Mahomed AIL The 
other sights of Cairo and its neighbourhood, after 
the pyramids* arc the Pasha's palace* in the citadel 
(where rich damask curtains and antin hangings, d la 
Ftani:uhe f are associated with coarse arabesques and 
wretched attempts at perspective by a Greek, and 
divans and sofa!, d ta Turque), the country-seat al 
Shonbra (where myrtles under severe restraint* box 
disciplined to represent ships and peacocks* and 
pavilions built in humble imitation of the Trianoms, 
remind one of the French gardens* stick Louis X1 V\) p 
the Mini, thechieken-oveusp Joseph's Well, HasWflfs 
Mosque* the hospital s the slave-market* tha petrified 
forest* and the obelisk at Heliopolis* AH these, and 
other points of attraction* including Mahomed Ali 
himself, have betui so Frequently described* that it is 
unnecessary to speak particularly of them in thh 
jplace* The Mint* intended to shew how far the 
Pasha of Egypt is in advance uf other Oriental 
potentates* merely demonstrates how much his ma¬ 
chinery for coining is in arrear of l hat in use in 
England and in India. Joseph's Well, curious for 
its depth, confuses people who associate it with an 
incident in the history of ode or other of the Scrip¬ 
tural Josephs instead of ascribing its construction to 
tire vizier Yusuf, who lived in a/d. 1100; while the 
chickt-n-QKens leave the curious traveller in amaze 
that such a hatching process should he resorted to 
when the natural course could be adopted v\ilh 
smaller risk and cost* and the certainly of a larger 
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and. better breed oF blrclrf being produced. To the 
other objects of interest at Cairo, accessible io those 
who will be tu the trouble of soliciting the privilege 
of inspection* I may add the private museum o\ Dr. 
Henry Abbott, the secretary to the Egyptian Literary 
Association. There are many curious antique re¬ 
mains in this collection ^ coins, gems r household 
deities, implements of daily use among the Egyptian*! 
MSS-, ornaments ^c. s which would be a prize in the 
British Museum r and lot which the Prsnch govern¬ 
ment would pay equivalent. Amongst the re- 
liquc-Sj the doctor shews his visitors a piece of viriH f 
evidently of Greek origin,, for the Egyptians never 
could conceive of any thing so perfectly natural and 
beautiful. It consists of two bronze figures of lizards* 
as large as life, engaged in mortal combat. One has 
seized the Other by the middle of the body, pressing 
down his bead with a fore-paw, and the root ol bis 
tai l with a hind-paw, while the lower parts of the 
tivo rival tails are entwined and distended by mus¬ 
cular exertion* Nothing can he more true to nature 
than the representation of the sinew s of the unimuC 
in the fury of the contest. The prostrate lizard s head 
and neck* however, exhibit helplessness and sudur¬ 
ing. Pressed by the vigorous claw of his antagonist, 
his upper extremities appear quite paralyzed, and it 
is obvious* that if he can he held in that attitude for 
many minutes* the victory is assured, fhe convolu¬ 
tions of the bodies of these figures, and the develop¬ 
ment of the muscles in a stale of violent action, are 
worthy of a comparison with the famous Laocoon* 

41 The sluve-nmket at Cairo w ill disappoint the visitor 
who expects to behold ranges of romantic Circassian s> 
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poetical Greeks, and voluptuous Georgians, inviting 
purchasers by the display of their charms nnd the 
glances of their black eyes, or exciting sympathy by 
the cruet helplessness of their condition. Instead of 
this interesting epectecle, the stranger will he fortu¬ 
nate if he sees half a dozen forbidding Nubians and 
AbysstmoiiSj as black ns jet, and possessing no other 
recoin mend niton than their obvious capacity to un¬ 
dergo the drudgery to which they may be subjected 
by their future proprietors. 

H A bath at Cairo, after a voyage, is an atfrcmmt 
which few will deny themselves. It is neither ns ela¬ 
borate nor as effective an affair ns a Persian hath, 
but, like Mercutio's wound, 1 it will serve. 1 The soft 
coir, or fibrous mutter, which b t^ed instead of flan¬ 
nel or the hair-glove, b not by any menus so efficacious 
as the latter in removing the sodden matter, papier 
Miich*, which covers the human cutide. 11 ten there 
is neither shampooing nor jumt-eruekmg, nor mas- 
Uchio-dying; nevertheless, it is pleasant to get into 
hut tmit'r ultor a months exclusion from the indul¬ 
gence, liven though some of the accessories to the 
hnmmaam are wanting* 

« * * * + 

“ Our baggage having been sent forward to Suez 
on cameb, we prepared to cross the desert. The un¬ 
initiated reader will doubUe^ picture In himself a 
complete Oriental C0rtig* t such ws we find in the 
illustrations of the works of Buckingham and Burok- 
hardt, turhuficd travellers, long strings of camels, 
rude teats, guards bristling with arms, a flaring sun, 
drought, privation, a single palm-tree, and the apex 
of a pyramid in tin. distance* Ah, notts uums chungi 
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tml otta! T]irinks to the exertions of the British 
Agents and associations, who mate it their business 
to promote the intercourse with India, there h little 
difference now between travelling seventy miles over 
u fjosL-mad in UngUnd and going over the satoc 
space of ground on the isthmus of Suez. Forty 
vftns, each drawn by four good homes, and driven 
by an Egyptian jeb% carrying from four to sax inside 
and none out, transport the living contents of two 
crowded steamers across the arid and desolate plain 
winds divides Cairo from die Red ^ca. Some of the 
vans have arched roofs, like those of common wag* 
gou-% waterproof, and painted green. They are all 
light, but very strong, and capable of bearing, without 
damage* the violent collisions with hunps of stone 
and rock, to which they arc exposed b some parts 
of the road. The pasficagtfS *it* mnnibos-fi^hion, 
at the sides of the vehicles, entering at the back ; an 
arrangement that is unavoidable from the height of 
the wheels (a single pair), which reach half-way up 
the body of the van- The seats arc carpeted, and 
the whole tbin^ is roomy nml commodious. At the 
end of every ten or twelve miles, horses are changed 
nt a sort of road-side s table-i mu erected for the pur¬ 
pose: q t two or three of which the traveller will get 
a capital dinner, or breakfast, or luncheon, of egg^j 
mutton-chops p roast pigeons, stewed fowls, poUitoes, 
bread, and good bottled ak\ with tea or coflee p if lie 
prefer them* Alidway, anil at the hale tug-place* 
twenty miles from Cairo* (here are divans, or sofas, 
all round the chief apartment, and bed-rooms for 
Indies and married people. At one of these it is as 
well to sleep for a few hours, for sixteen hoars* con- 
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Lriiiiui travelling in the vane will be found <h imp by 
people unaccustomed to great fatigue* From all this 
it is obvious that the day bus gone by for grand de¬ 
sert, or, as they call it, overland preparations. Let 
the traveller, therefore, shun the tempting ad vert fee- 
monte of outfitters and guide-books. All the urgent 
recomniondaiiiiuSj that people should provide them¬ 
selves with camel-saddles,, canteens, bottles of water* 
parasols, braces of pistols p green veils, carpets, ke rf 
are super Hu ons* Dress yourself lightly for the day* 
carrying a cloak or great-coat for the night. Put a 
tooth-brush, a clean shirt, and a couple of dollars 
into yonr pocket, and you are completely equipped 
for llie trip, 

41 Suez is not very inviting externally, and when you 
get fairly within its walls you arc satisfied that its 
exterior bus not deceived you* Every thing, ex¬ 
cepting the court-yard of the Caravanserai, which 
does duty for a custom-house, and contains numerous 
bales td silks, drugs grain, fe., denotes poverty and 
wretchedness. The htmsos, built of rough-hewn 
lumps of rocks cemented by mud, or a clay com¬ 
posed of sand, ’water, and coarse I hue, have a d un¬ 
co loured exterior, in capital keeping with the dirtv 
faces of the people and the soil on which the town 
is built. Still, there is enough in Sues to interest, at 
the first view , a traveller who has never before beheld 
a purely Mahomed on town. The place h thickly in¬ 
habited by Arabs, Egyptians, Copts, and a few Turks, 
Caravans of camels, which have jtust arrived* laden 
with merchandize from Cairo, or awaiting recumbent 
their loads of wealth from the farther East; mules 
and donkeys saddled for travellers; an occasional 
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horse covered with gay trappings; the long iWt 
foerzaar and the lofty minaret; the veiled ami marked 
female, and the swarthy, bearded male, present a 
picture nearly new even to the man who has jiu^t left 
Cairo, 

** A six days' trip from Suez, with line weather and 
pleasant breezes, carries you to Aden, and you have 
now T had a good opportunity of judging of the ao 
coin emulation and capabilities of the steamer. The 
Hindustan b a very fine steamer, of nearly 2000,forts 
burthen, with engines of 500-horse power* Site hits 
a magnificent saloon, or caddy, where eighty persons 
can dine with comfort in cool weather- They might 
be equal I v at their case in warm weather i f the space 
now consecrated to fanciful pictures of the Nile were 
devoted to port-holes. The cabins arc numerous, 
and in each of these are two berths and a horsehair 
sofa {convertible into a third berth), a wnah-hund 
stand, u mirror, and a pair of boot-hooks* ^ hen 
one person has a cabin to himself, it is only very 
disagreeably warm and confined; when two ene lo¬ 
cated in the same elo~ct, it is unspeakably boi and 
inconvenient - and w hen there are three 1 cribbed 
and confined * in the same ewlrmt, it is but the 
thing may be conceived by persons who have been 
accustomed to dwell upon the sufferings of the cap¬ 
tives in the Black Hole. There is a shower-bath 
and a plunge-bath on the starboard side oI the vessel, 
and you may stand upon the grating near the paddle- 
boxes and be deluged with buckets of salt-water by 
an obliging seanmn- The two former are the most 
agreeable methods of performing an ablution, but 
when you have sixty male fellow’-passengers all 
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equally anxious with yourself to dabble mid splash In 
the cool fluid, it is sometimes unavoidably necessary 
to have recourse to the third process. The larboard 
side of the Hindustan, from the end of the cuddy to 
the gangway, is appropriated tu the Indies, who have 
cabins, butlis, nod a small saloon to themselves. 
The library on board is select, and uell adapted to 
the instruction and entertainment of the traveller in 
Egypt, Syria, India, &e. And as for the table! —1 
have here transcribed the bill of fare on one single 
day, and will trouble the greatest gourmet of the City 
of London Corporation to say if he could add any 
thing to the carte ; — ■ 

"Moot mrtle soup and htnnlli — 'boiled le^s of 

mutton—roast ditto—jugged hare—roast capon#_ 

corned port — pigeon pics —roast geese — stewed 
breast of mutton and green pens—boiled and roast 
turkeys—ham—roast shoulder of mutton and onion 
sauce — hnrricot—boiled capuiis and tongues—stewed 
ducks and green pens—roast beef—curried mutton 

and chickens—rice—potatoes, boiled, and baked_ 

pickles and sauces of every description — jam pad¬ 
dings — gooseberry, pluiu, currant, and cherry tarts 

— slewed pippins—maccuroni and cheese_rice 

puddings. A dessert of almonds, raisin?, brandy _ 

fruits and preserves, oranges, pin in tains, biscuits. 
At dinner, sherry, claret, champagne, ale, and porter. 
At dessert, port, raadeira, and sherry.—The wine well 
iced. Tire breakfasts were (and are still, 1 dure K*y) 
on the same scale of liberality. Then there was 
luncheon, and tea. aud coffee in the morning while 
decks were washing, anil a fusillade of soda-water 
kept up from nine a.w. until nine j. jM . In truth, 
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niOfth Wfife so imtflerouft t and blended into each 
other #o felicitously, that life on hoard the Ilinrlosian 
was one vast wonstre refection. In a word, it she 
were better ventilated, and every two cabins thrown 
into one, and lighted, the Hin&xlan would be an 
unexceptionable vessel. No steamer can he easier 
and smoother on the water; the action of her ma¬ 
chinery is almost inaudible—there is no tremulous 
motion perceptible when the puddles are at work— 
the crew and engineers understand their duty, and 
do it, and Captain Moresby is an excellent man. 
It may be added, that abundance of steam-water is 
allowed the passengers for washing purposes, and the 
bed-linen, towels, ice., required on board, being found 
by the Oriental Steam- Navigation Company, there 
is no occasion to take any with you. I lie B&itinck 
is, if possible, n finer vessel than the HUutastu «, 
certainly cooler nud more roomy. 

u Aden pro&enLs m with erne of those ptiflivamena 
which the giant ‘steam’ is every day and every¬ 
where achieving. Barren rocks, and a few yards of 
sandy shore, once tenanted only bv the sea-gull and 
the crab, are noiv covered by cheerful domiciles, and 
animated by a small but busy and contented popu¬ 
lation, who live by unloading the fuel-ship-., storing 
and protecting the coal, and embarking it upon the 
steamers. Upon the shore of a little bay. formed 
bv a small belt of rocks, stands a spacious and com¬ 
modious building of wood, wattle, and dab, covered 
within and without by whitewash, and duly matted 
and thatched, which serves the purposes of an hotel. 
Some enterprising Parses from Bombay started and 
maintain this establishment, where the steam-boat 
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traveller will find an excellent and (all things consi¬ 
dered) not expensive table and cellar, dean beds, 
white linen,, and excellent attendance. Fire-wood 
and sweet water, being brought from a considerable 
distance* must necessarily be dear; but they do not 
constitute special iieins in Lite bill, unless you in¬ 
dulge in a fresh bath, when four shillings, or two ru¬ 
pees, are payable. Donkeys and their attendant 
vagabond owners are available by scores, and it is 
usual to hire one for a ride to the Arab town of 
Aden, four miles from the anchorage, and Inspect the 
scene of many a bloody strife, before our troops es¬ 
tablished their present footing on the soil of the 
isbmaebte. We were regaled with excellent fish, 
including oysters, during our stay at Aden* But, 
indeed, there was no deficiency of uny of the neces¬ 
saries oflUk Every thing that reasonable men can 
desire is obtained in abundance from the interior; 
and, judging from the spucimens of grain and vege- 
tables daily brought in cm camels 1 backs, there can 
be no doubt of the richness and fertility of the soil 
of Arabia. It was singular to see every Arab in and 
about Aden unarmed* On the opposite coast, and 
on the shores of the Persian Gull—nay, from Bub- 
soniL to Constantinople, from Bus hire to Tabrcez— 
you rarely meet a man without lib matchlock, his 
kundjur, or his scimitar, and sometimes with all 
three, ond a lance and pistols into the bargain ; but 
here you would fancy that the A] os Jem had ceased 
to war with ills fellow, for if his hand fle against 
every body, it is at Aden an empty hand ! This re¬ 
striction upon the use of arms bat originated with 
the political agent, and is no doubt intended ag a 
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protection against treachery. There is not* however* 
modi of that to be apprehended now- The people 
fire evidently more than reconciled W .British autho- 
ritVj For they flock to Aden in numbers totally wi- 
known during the government ol the Sultan* trom 
six hundred to n thousand souls inhabited the town 
before our conquest mid occupation t at this moment 
there nre not less limn 20,000 living there 3 

From Aden the sieanser goes to Ceylon, ni route 
to Madras and Calcutta. If t however* the tra¬ 
veller is bound to Bombay* he embarks at Sne2 in 
one of the smaller steamers belonging to the East- 
t i id in Company p and proceeds to his destination 
direct. The Bombay steamers arc neither so common 
dious nor so expeditious as those belonging to the 
Oriental and Peninsular Company* but they are suf¬ 
ficiently comfortable For a abort trip* and are seldom 
crowded with passengers 

We now arrive in India; for a description ot the 
principal places in which* the reader is referred to the 
Itinerary. 


TRAVELLING IN INDL\.—LANl> TRAVELLING, 
There are but two methods of travelling by laud 
in India, on horseback or in a palanquin* 1 he former 
method is tedious if only one or two homes be used, 
and even with relays can only be safely and com¬ 
fortably prosecuted during the mornings before sun¬ 
rise* or in the evenings when the sun has much de¬ 
clined, while the Iitfter enables the traveller to 
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pursue hi& juumey imintemiittiiigly throughout the 
twenty-four hours. Nevertheless, the horse is very 
generally used for economy's Euke, by officers pro¬ 
ceeding to join their regiments* and often from the 
necessity of accompanying detachments of corps on 
duty; and in very short. trips it is frequently ad opted 
from choice, especial |y when the distance can be ac¬ 
complished with a single hall, if relays of horses 
are provided by friends. In inarching — as the 
travelling on horseback by daily stages of twelve 
fifteen, or twenty miles h culled—at is customary 
to send on your servants one march in advance, 
with tent, beddings tent-furniture, canteen, die. &e., 
so as to give time for your tent to be pitched 
and your breakfast to be prepared by the time you 
may reach the ground yourself. In the different 
villages, no difficulty is experienced in procuring 
fowls, eggs, milk, rice, and the common vegetables 
of the country; but every thing else, such as tea* 
coffee, dried or preserved meats, sauces, spices, wine, 
beer, &e M must be procured at one of the principal 
towns in sufficient quantities to last a week* or even 
much longer; for though these things can be obtained 
on the route, they are necessarily more expensive, 
owing to the cost of carriage from the presidency* 
Food and fodder For your cattle are al ways available, 
at prices varying with the character or fertility of 
the country in which the halt may be made. Having 
arrived at your ground, mid refreshed yourself with a 
nap or a meal, or both, you may, if the sun be not 
too powerful, proceed, gun in hand, to a neighbour¬ 
ing jheel or tank (kke or pond), or piece of stubble- 
land, and shoot for a few hours. Snipe, wild fowl, 
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qua si, partridges, and hares, abound (according t o the 
season) in most parts of India, and not un frequently 
the sportsman ? s toil is rewarded with a fiorican, a 
jungle-cock, or even a bustard, Xo particular cos- 
tunus differing from the dress of every-day life in 
India, is requisite on the march, but It will be pru¬ 
dent to wear a sola topee, or hat composed oi the 
soft pulp of a tree, or a straw hat covered with 
white cotton doth or feathers ; and a pair of jack¬ 
boots will be serviceable as protecting the legs while 
riding, and ulso in wandering in covers or along 
the edges of swamps or tanks. Should the traveller 
possess nothing of the sportsman's ardour, he nmy ad- 
vuiitageously spend a little time beyond the walla of 
his tent, in Inspecting the temples, serais, and other 
works of art in the neighbourhood, or in observing 
the usages of the people in the surrounding villages- 
He must be scrupulously careful, however, ol com¬ 
mitting any act of aggression, or of violating any of 
the prejudices of caste or religion* Tor though the 
people are, generally speaking, civil, if not obse¬ 
quious and timid, they will not scruple to assemble 
in h body and assault a solitary and unprotected in* 
dividual, if provoked thereto by an offensive inter¬ 
ference with their usages. Injury done to a eow f 
the death of a monkey or a peacock, or entrance 
into a temple booted and spurred, are among*L tile 
outrages of which the Hindoo, in different parts ot 
India* is peculiarly intolerant l ravelling by dawk^ 
or post, as the trip in u palanquin is designated, in¬ 
volves more hitigue and expense than the method of 
moving across the country just described, and is by 
no mentis so independent, seeing that all the slop- 
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pages must bn settled beforehand and adhered to; 
hut it 1ms the advantage of very superior expedition. 
Preparatory to setting out on a journey, a palanquin 
must be purchased, and fitted up so as to enable its 
tenant to have a Tew books, his shaving and washing 
apparatus, a canister of biscuits, a bottle and glass, a 
drinking-tup, a littleadditional night clothing—a few 
bonks and his writing mateimls always at hand. A 
good strong pabnqntn may be procured for !e!=s than 
10<> rupees (£10); and can always be disposed of at 
the end of the journey, if the owner have no Further 
occasion for it. The clot lies of the traveller and such 
articles as he does not immediately require, are car¬ 
ried in tin boxes, or wicker baskets, called petta* 
rails, by separate bearers, who mn ahead or si long- 
side of the palanquin; and these pcttnruh* mav be 
procured in auy number at the chief towns and 
stations at a very slight cost. Of money it will 
be necessary to carry in aiteer as much as will 
be required for the expenses of the entire jour- 
ney, especially if the route lies through different 
territories, for the civil oHiccrs of the respective 
presidencies, and the residents (envoys) al na¬ 
tive courts, have no pecuniary relations with each 
other., It will bo also advisable to carry a consider¬ 
able number of the smaller coins of eight and four 
annus, as gratuities Lo boatmen who ferry you across 
the email nullahs or rivers, and to tlie palanquin- 
bearers (called h annuals at Bombay), at each stage; 
for in many parts of the country these latter people 
are paid so irregularly, or kept so much in arrears, 
that iheir very subsistence depends upon the bounty 
of the dawk traveller. Eight nun as (one shilling) sit 
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eacli stage for the entire set of bearers, is* however, 
as much as is ever expected in the nay of bonus. 
When the traveller is prepared to set out, his first 
business is to write to the postmaster-general, stat¬ 
ing how many bearers he would like to have [twelve 
is the usual number* but it is sometimes reduced to 
eight when no great expedition is requisite)* how 
many banghy-beajers for his pettarahs 3 where he 
proposes to stop, and for how many hours- The 
postmaster then writes to the different villages and 
post ftations, ordering relays to be posted at (lie 
appointed hours* and intimates io you the amount 
tn he paid to the limits of the presidency! including 
a deposit (afterwards refunded), on account of pos¬ 
sible demurrage. A roussaul (called in Bengal a 
niussaLcheeh or torch-bcarer* is added to the number, 
and his duty is to carry a flambeau during the night. 
The flambeau is composed of twisted hemp, fed with 
oil from a hollow bamboo* likewise earned by the 
niussauL 


RIVER TRAVELLING. 

% 

Although several of the rivers in India are navi¬ 
gable for boats uf considerable burthen, those alone 
on which Europeans are accustomed to travel are 
the Gauges and Sts tributaries (the Ilooghly* the 
Bbnu^umUee* the Jumna) and the Indus ► Running 
as does the* first through a populous and most im¬ 
portant sec don of the British dominions in India, it 
Connects many of the principal civil and military fita- 
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lions with the Beat of the Supreme Government; 
while the I mins affords an easy channel of com¬ 
munication between the extreme point of the north- 
west possessions and the island of Bombay, passing 
the provinces and chief towns in Sqinde* The trulls: 
on these H vara is immense, By the Ganges the entire 
produce of Europe, Southern India, the Eastern Ar¬ 
chipelago, and China, is distributed upwards between 
Calcutta, Benares, and Allahabad, and carried from 
the latter town to the great north-western cities of 
Lucknow, Agra, Delhi, and the stations of Cuwn- 
pom and Meerut, &c., &e*; while the return boats 
convey to the capital and the cities on the river’s 
bunks the raw cotton, piece goods, rich stuffs, grain* 
horses? indigo, sugar, and the thousand smaller com- 
modi ties and fabrics produced in the interior* The 
boats on the Indus are freighted, on their voyage 
from the mouth of the river to the frontier station 
of Ferorcepore# with the commerce of the Persian 
and Arabian Gulfs, Glitch, Western India, and so 
much of the products of Europe mid of China* pro¬ 
curable in the Bombay market, us ate available to 
Seinde, the Punjaub, and Upper India. The down¬ 
ward cargoes consist of the produce of the three 
latter states and provinces, and of Afghanistan and 
Cashmere* There are two methods of travelling on 
the Ganges, namely, the Rat-bottomed vtufl&efe towed 
by iron steamers* and by pinnaces or budgeruws, 
constructed much after the fashion of the royal or 
civic barges which Roat on the Thames, but with the 
addition of a mast and sails, and some titles boasting 
a schooner rig, or the more ambitious equipment of 
a Lilliputian brig. The rapidity with which the 
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aieainer-lcd flats effect their voyage* gives them m 
preference over the sailing-boat* a preference which 
i* somewhat strengthened by the attractions of so¬ 
ciety; but where great expedition is not a material 
object, and where it may be of importance* or a 
matter of inclination, to visit the principal stations 
on the river-route* or' nectary to convey a family 
and a large quantity of baggage, the budgerow or 
pinnace should be selected. 

The flats, or accommodation-boats > consist of six¬ 
teen cabins ranged on either side of the vessel. 
These are divided into three classes, and cost re¬ 
spectively for the entire trip from Calcutta to Alia- 
I ta bad (at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna), 
three hundred, two hundred and fifty, and two 
hundred rupees. The charge for the downward trip 
is much less* because the course of the stream assists 
tile progress of the vessel and essentially shortens 
the voyage. Besides the sum paid for the cabin, the 
passenger is charged three rupees per diem for his 
table, which consists of a s Libs ism ti id breakfast* a 
luncheon, dinner, and tea. All wines, beer, spirituous 
liquors* &c.* are paid for separately* and at rather 
exorbitant rates. The baggage and furniture re¬ 
quisite for the trip (there is none of the latter to be 
found in the government boats), must be carried in 
the cabin; the remainder, to the extent of five cwt* 
only, is placed below in a species of hold* and is not 
available until the end of the voyage* The superior 
cabins* however, are sufficiently spacious to contain 
nil that thi* traveller may require* those of the first 
class being between twelve and a half feet long* the 
second nine and a half, and both eight and a half in 
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breadth. The third class cabins are bul five feet 
and a half in length, and are consequently only 
adapted to |>ersciiis of an inferior grade of life. Every 
passenger is allowed to take with hi in one servant 
free of cost for his passage; his diet, If he be u Mus¬ 
sulman, being paid for to the master of the fiat, at 
the rate of four annas (sixpence) per diem. Hindoo 
servants diet themselves, to which end they disem¬ 
bark every evening when the vessel comes to an 
anchor. The ordinary length of the entire passage 
of these boats is three weeks. They stop every 
three or four days at different stations on the river’s 
banks to take in coal, which is carried in the steam 
lug only, and deliver and receive packages. This 
a (lords the passengers a brief opportunity of seeing a 
little of the country beyond what can be discerned 
from the deck of the vessel during the trip. The 
steam t U g S attached to the accommodation or flat 
boat? are of iron, and propelled each by tw o engines 
of thirty-horse power; they are connected w ith the 
flat by hawsers and a beam, five-and-twenty feet in 
length, and a foot in width, which answers the 
double purpose of a medium of communication be¬ 
tween the two vessels at all hours, mid a protection 
from the risk of collision when the steamer happens 
to '-■round or to slacken her speed too suddenly. The 
greater part of these steamers and their attendant 
flats are the probity of the government, »L the 
office ofwhose superintending officer passages should 
be engaged ; but the great demand for conveyance to 
the interior by vessels of this kind, and the enormous 
prices charged by the government for freight and 
passage, has led certain private individuals to place 
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Other steamers upon the same line, which will doubt- 
less bo less expensive, The experiment of coin peti¬ 
tion has been too recently tried to enable us to say 
if it has succeeded, or to mention the cost of travelling 
by such means: there cun be no difficulty, however, 
in ascertaining these points upon the spot. 

Parties who, for the reasons given above, prefer 
effecting their voyage to their appointed station in ti 
budgerow or pin msec, will do well to uddress them¬ 
selves to any of the boat-agents in Calcutta, Messrs* 
Kemp, Strickland and Go*, or Holmes and Co. T 
stating the number of persona requiring uecomraoda- 
tion (more than three will be inconvenient}, the dis¬ 
tance to be travelled, the quantity of baggage 10 be 
taken. The expense varies with the number of oar? 
required- A twelve-oared budgerow costs three ru¬ 
pees eight anna? per day :— 


itapcni AnnU. 
4 12 

£ 12 

fi 4 


FuurtFrB to I* 
Sut££ft OftT* 

DU3 


Two or three officers engaging the largest descrip¬ 
tion of boat will find the cost ol the native rr H 3 » 
whithersoever they may be bound, full short of iht* 
boat-allowance granted them by the government. 
The clubbing together is* therefore, not merely agree¬ 
able, as ensuring social intercourse during a long 
and somewhat wearisome pilgrimage, but commend¬ 
able as a piece of economy* In addition to the 
budgerow, a dinghy, or covered native row-boat, is 
required as an attendant kitchen; for the culinary 
process on hoard the budge row would be both dis- 
agreeable and inconvenient. 
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The furniture of the bout should be of a permn- 
J. neatly valuable quality; that is to say, it should 

consist of articles convertible to useful purpose* after 
the voyage has been completed. Accordingly, the 
soldier would do well to provide himself with a camp- 
table, a camp-stool or folding-chair, a charpoy or 
bedstead, the bottom of which consists of broad 
tape or sacking, laced and stretched crosswise, and, 
therefore, not only less liable to injury than a cane 
or wooden bottom, but more easily replaced when 
worn out, and at all times susceptible of washing; a 
copper basin (called a guindy at Bombay, and a 
chillumchee in Bengal), and folding tripod For its 
support; a narrow carpet, or nig; a hanging lamp 
(that which he had on board of ship, if lie had gone 
to India iu a soiling vessel, will do); a canteen; bul¬ 
lock 01 ; camel trunks, u choice percGe* and one or 
two moraha, or stools. All articles beyond these, in 
the furniture way, arc positive superfluities. Of the 
articles requisite for the table, the toilet, and the 
pastime of the vftyagrur, it is not easy to give general 
instructions, because, beyond the mere necessaries of 
life, the quantity anti description of these tilings will 
so materially depend upon individual taste and means. 
A good head-servant, or kkitmuttjhnr, will take cate 
to provide poultry, eggs, milk, rice, spices, and 
vegetables, as the boat reaches towns and villages 
on the rivers banks ; but every thing else must be 
procured at the starting place; and it should be 
borne in mind, by persons going upwards from Cal- 

* IS. Pratlp of Neitf Baud-atrect* ban United a cml eocupa £l 
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cutta* that it is good economy to lay in store for the 
entire voyage, inasmuch as all articles„ tlie produce 
of Europe,, augment in price in proportion to the 
distance from the metropolis whence they arc earned- 
Wines* malt and spirituous liquors, preserves* cheeses, 
pick leaj *kc„* sealed meats* hams, tcngues, pickles, 
kz. t cost, at Benares, double the price paid sit the 
presidency, treble when they are sold at Cawnpore, 
and so on. The eitnui consequent upon the confine¬ 
ment on board a budgerow* during the entire day>. 
rnnkr* the possession of certain articles* otherwise 
luxuries and superfluities, a matter of essential im¬ 
portance to tile traveller. Thus, h good double- 
barrelled fowling-piece will he requisite to ensure a. 
little sport on shore before sunrise and after sunset. 
Drawing materials will serve to while away a few 
hours in sketching the scenery on the bmiks p the 
costumes r of the people* the boats in the river. 

Books* a chess and backgammon board, and mu¬ 
sical instruments, supply endless entertainment ; and 
it will be no bad plan if the beginner were to apply 
himself to the study of the language of the country, 
with the help of Gilchrist and Shakespear. The 
boat me [i and native servants do not apeak the purest 
Hbdostance nor the least exceptionable Bengalee ; 
but there is nothing lost by acquiring n familiarity 
with a p*rtou, which* in the common intercourse of 
life, is perhaps of more importance than the umlefilcd 
language taught by the best philologists* and used 
at courts, and in the transaction of public business. 

With respect to costume* money* and ihe attention 
which it is important to pay to native prejudices and 
customs, the same remarks hold good us have been 
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offered in the section of hints for dawk travellers 
und persons on the march: it is needless, therefore, 
to repeat them. One word only: in the treatment of 
native servants on the river voyages, it is advisable 
to combine the greatest strictness with the most per¬ 
fect forbearance. Look well into the khjumilghar* 
accounts; trust him with no more money titan is 
really wanted at the different halting-places; insist 
upon the most deferential and respectful demeanour, 
neither permitting familiar speech nor a disregard of 
cleanliness and propriety of costume; ret] it ire a cor¬ 
rect return every evening of your plate, table-linen, 
and dusters, and exact payment for every piece of 
crockery or glass carelessly broken, and every article 
or other fabric alleged to be lost. The neglect of 
these matters at the commencement renders servants 
dirty, impertinent, and dishonest, and involves more 
serious loss than would at first thought betonceived. 
On the other hand, be careful of striking a servant 
for a iuj offence he may commit ; for, in the first place, 
it is cowardly to raise a hand to one who is incapable 
of physical retort; and, in the second, it places the 
offending servant in the advantageous position of a 
prosecutor ibr a Species of assault which is always 
severely visited hy the Company's courts of Jaw 
Another disadvantage attending a resort to theory*! 
meitlum tiacrtliniuii is the tolerable certainty of the 
servant’s quitting tile boat under cover of the night 
leaving the inexperienced traveller perfectly helpless' 
at a great distance from any station where the ser¬ 
vices of the man can he replaced. You IU(ls t b^ 
patiently with the offending domestic on the occasion 
cl' misconduct, reserving vengeance for a suitable 
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opportunity of appealing to a local magistrate and 
of supplying the place of the discarded servant, 

A voyage up or doA'ti the Indus is accomplished, ^ 
at present, with less comfort and facility than a trip 
on the Ganges, by reason of the ignorance of the 
boat-owners of Eurojman ideas of comfort, the com¬ 
parative rarity of the trip, the destitute state of the 
scattered villages upon either bank, ami the free- 
booting propensities of the people of sclivde and the 
Punjaub, Small steamers now and then ply on the 
Indus; but, apart from their occasional detention on 
the business of the government by whom they are 
maintained, they are liable to get upon some cl the 
numerous sand-hanks with which the river abounds, 
and to remain there for a considerable time. A 
resort to the Sut ledge boats (when the voyage is to 
be made downward a) is, therefore, prudent, il not 
unavoidable- These are long and clumsy, and are 
not pro [Killed at a greater rate than one mi le an 
hour, if so much, while the current carries them two 
miles per hoar. A late author, who made the voyage 
down in one, describes their form a* rcsemblm- that 
of a Thames coal-barge. The stern, however, is 
greatly elevated, and the steersman stands thereon 
working a broad paddle as a rudder, assisted by two 
men, who use oars. The passenger occupies the 
entire length of the boat between the stem and thi; 
stern, in a rude apartment made oi bamboos and 
strong grass, thirteen nr fourteen teet in length, and 
rather more than half that space in breadth. Ihc 
boats carry one mast and a sail, removable at plea¬ 
sure, and when the wind U foul, they are tracker I 
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alongshore by the boatmen; a usage, by the my. 
equally common upon the Ganges. The boat-biro 
averages fivc-and-Forty rupees per mensem, and it is 
always made a condition by the owners, that the 
boat be engaged for a period sufficiently long to 
enable her to return to her starting-point; thus, a 
voyage of a fortnight's duration will cost as much as 
if it lasted three months; and if it be engaged down 
to the sea, it is charged for at the rate of a si* 
months' trip. The price paid includes the charge 
for the crew, and, " indeed, every expense but the 
thatching, which costs the traveller twenty rupees in 
addition.’ 1 In res|H!ct to the supplies requisite dur¬ 
ing the voyage, rather more foresight will be requisite 
[lum in the case of a Ganges trip, for, excepting 
Bhawulpore, Sukker, and Hyderabad, there is not a 
place on either side of the rivers Sutledge and Indus 
where any thing can be procured. Rice, eggs, flour, 
ud, milk, and butter, must, in the Stitledge, form 
part of the traveller's original stock, as they are not 
to be obtained at the miserable villages of Scinde and 
the Punjaub. In respect to the furniture of the 
boats, and the articles generally requisite, the sug~ 
gesdons offered above may I* considered entirely 
applicable, with this addition, that when on the Rut¬ 
ledge and Indus fire-arms are perhaps useful; on the 
Ganges they are by no means necessary. 
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TRAVELLING BY SEA. 

Tsie occasion For this mode of transit from one 
part of India to another is so rare that it scarcely 
seems necessary to oiler any special advice. 

It is only when gentlemen are proceeding from 
port to port on the Malabar and Coromandel coasts 
that it becomes essentia]j in the absence of a steamer, 
or a sailing free-trader, or country ^hip, to engage a 
pans mar, or large sea-going boat. When such arc 
resorted to, the provision to be made will resemble 
that which has been recommended for ^ ie TlTet y ®¥~ 
ages, though on a much more moderate scale* as the 
trips along the coast seldom occupy many days. 
The amount of passage-money will materially depend 
upon the cirtum stances of the vessel. li the pat ta¬ 
rn nr be already laden with cargo for the coasts,! tile 
proportion of accommodation set apart for the pas¬ 
sengers will not cost so much as if the boat had been 
specifically engaged to carry a party from one port 
to another. Water and fuel arc always included in 
the charge for the passage in cither case, but all else 
must be taken on board. 

fn proceeding by a sailing vessel or steamer to 
join a regiment qr a civiE employment (the only 
occasion on which duly will call any public servant 
from the continent of India)* at Moaliuein* Arracan, 
Penang* Malacca* or Aden* the officer will be fur- 
niched with a passage by the government* and this 
will include cabin p tabic* tc,* in the same degree, 
and after the same manner* as in the case of a 
voyage from England in a sailing vessel. The sole 
k 3 
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tare of the passenger will be to furnish himself with 
such nr tides as may be scarce and dear at the station 
to which lie is ordered, more especially Lhqse which 
are produced in England; for the prices thereof, al¬ 
ways high at the several presidencies, become exor¬ 
bitant when the charges of further exportation and 
the profit of the retailer Come to be added. 


SOCIETY* SOCIAL HAUlTS, AND DOMESTIC EXPENDI¬ 
TURE IN INDIA. 

In the great majority of instances, it happens that 
those of our countrymen who go to India to seek 
their Ibrtuaes* do so at a period of life too curly to 
have allowed of their seeing much society at home, 
and consequently with too little experience of it to 
have formed any judgniei.it that can enable them to 
compare it with the social system which they find 
established in the land of promise to which they 
have been led* But to those who do visit India in 
the maturity' of life, and who have been accustomed 
to move in the good circles of England, the contrast 
must be striking* and, we apprehend* unfavourable 
to the Anglo-Indian community. The strainer’s 
eye will at first, indeed* be dueled by a sliowiness 
and profusion, which have the semblance of grandeur* 
but lie will bpeedily miss the elegance and comfort 
of an English gentleman^ establishment, and above 
all he will niiirSj at the presidencies, that cordi j! hos¬ 
pitality which in our own laud ever follow's a proper 
introduction. In fact* it is not a peaking too strongly 
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to say thai, in the acknowledged sense of the word 
in England, there is no society iti Indio. People 
meet together it is true, and dine together; but the 
nameless charm is ever wanting, ami this deficiency 
is, in our opinion^ as easily accounted tor* ns to the 
observant eye it is early visible* 

The men and women who chiefly compose the so¬ 
ciety leave home in their immaturity. The condi¬ 
tions of the Company's service render this, for the 
most part j indispensabtCi aa regards their own ser¬ 
vants ; and the residents, whose daughters are being 
educated in the parent country, have a double in¬ 
ducement for getting them quickly out; first, the 
great cost of maintaining them at home, and se¬ 
condly, the fear that, if they are old wheo^tbey ar¬ 
rive, there wilt be “ nobody coming to marry them* 
and that, consequently, the life-provision, which was 
looked forward to, will have passed beyond their 
reach for ever and for ever. The men and women oi 
Indian society, then, may he said to leave the home 
of their fathers os merely boy* and girls, green m 
mi iid though blooming in poison, and almost totally 
deficient iii* the knowledge of society, and what in¬ 
stitutes either its conveniences or its charms* Theu ( 
there is no such thing in India us a class of person* 
of easy fortune, who depend not on any kind o| 
daily labour for their bread, and who need only c<m- 
i > i Li themselves in public business a* far as it ^uiEs 
their dispositions or their fancy so to do, but who 
hove the means of commanding the literary and 
social agrrmens of life, and the talent to thoroughly 
appreciate the former mental luxury, and wen id 
adding to ihe abundance of ite supply. 
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But in all that we have said, it must be borne in 
mind that we are comparing the Indian presidencies 
with London, and that they must lose most grievously 
in the comparison* Barely revisiting their native 
land (though the power of steam is gradually obvi¬ 
ating that disadvantage), residents in India neces¬ 
sarily degenerate, in an intellectual sense, and also 
in what arc regarded as good manners and social 
habits in England, and their minds nnd judgments 
become contracted by a life of monotonous routine, 
in respect to European subjects of mental cultiva¬ 
tion, so that they are at last not only backward, 
but bigoted, in many such respects; and ore looked 
upon, whenever they do revisit their native laud, as 
conceited and ill-informed beyond what they really 
are. From having long ceased to see and know the 
bt'st of every thing in sciences, arts, and the minor 
elegancies of life, they come to have an incompe¬ 
tent standard by which to estimate things in these 
various departments j and tints the best painter, the 
beat singer, the best actor, the best scholar, the best 
horseman, the best musician, the best speaker, the 
best any thing, in fact, in India, is taken to be the 
best of the kind respectively in the world; and we 
have known old Indians, by no means deficient in 
understanding, who, even after a visit to London, 
■'on Id not bring their minds to see the superiority of 
really superior things, because they had been so 
long accustomed to meaner criteria of perfection. 
Another circumstance which prevents the tone of 
the Anglo-Indian’s mind from acquiring strength 
or his mind itself from preserving its elasticity, 
is the humdrum nature of the only society he ha?. 
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Dine where you will in Calcutta, Madras, or Bom- 
biiv, you are sure to meet either the same people, or 
some of the same people, or, all in all, the same 
description of people; so that vonr faculties have no 
new exercise, nothin5to polish or to keep them keen; 
no ucw range, or species, of intellect to encounter; 
and thus they become either rusted, or stiffened, or 
worn, by one kind of constant use, into such un- 
whets tollable bluntiiess, that the/ are put nil renew¬ 
ing by the time they come into collision with the 
better-exercised minds of England, and are be¬ 
wildered, or soured, or stupified, by the loo-latc dis¬ 
covery, The intending adventurer, therefore, who 
shall peruse these passages, may lay his account m 
meeting with but a second-rate society, in regard to 
manner?, customs, and even intellect isave in respect 
to local affaire), on his arrival in India; but there is 
this comfort in store for him, namely, that he will in¬ 
evitably get used to it, and, Without greater exertion 
than is usually employed, he will find his *ng is 
mind subsiding to the Anglo-Indian level; am , for¬ 
getting the standards of excellence which he leaves 
behind him, will in time, hke the rest of his expa¬ 
triated countrymen, deem that the best which is the 

best tut knows. 

Regarding those divertisemeots of society ivbicli 
site strictly socinl without being strictly private, and 
without which mere private society would hinguisli 
to the death in any quarter of the world, Calcutta* 
at least, k imt without its variety, and even its 
abundance. Of these, liic re-uidoiis, held during the 
cold season in the Town-Hall, are the first m rank, 
us bein': the most exclusive. Subscribers to them 
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must belong to the Government-House list—a range 
of admission which varies under every new reign 
—or be passed bv the “ Committee of Reference,” 
which is empowered to decide upon all claims, and , 
which is rigid iti its scrutiny. Besides these, there 
occur in the course of every cold season some events 
which are deemed important enough to deserve es- 
mciul celebration. Some locally great personage is 
going away, or some new governor is arriving, or 
some dcmaestko-poli tical anniversary « coming round, 
or the bachelors think the ladies should have an 
entertainment, or something or other there is sure to 
be, w hich will serve as a peg to hang a public dinner 
or a public bull upon. Then there are the races, 
and the amateur theatre, and concerts, and fancy 
fairs; and as these shows are always well attended 
bv the temporary visitors, whose new faces also 
serve to allure the listless residents of pseudo ton to 
the same hnunls, the city may be said to be a scene 
orgeat vivacity and amusement between November 
iiud March—indemnifying people, in swim measure, 
for the lethargic in-door lives they have led during 
the previous months of caloric, and re-euergiiing 
them to again sustain the sajue infliction during the 
season which is approaching. At Bombay, the 
pastimes of the cold weather nearly correspond with 
iWe of Calcutta, excepting that they have no ania- 
lear theatre. At Madras, the entertainments, bating 
the races, are purely private. 

Recurring to the ogrbueia of private life, we may 
comprise them in one word—a dinner; and as to that 
chief auxiliary to society, they are, in India, far be¬ 
hind the home cuisine in every material respect. The 
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native servants have no inherent taste, and no con¬ 
ception of elegance of arrangement. Their sole idea 
or a good dinner is a plentiful and a coarse one; and 
a joint of meat bet ween every two people would be, 
in their eyes, a festival which the late Lord frefton 
himself would be a perfect madman to tom up his 
uosq at. During the past few years, the kitchen 
schoolmaster has somewhat improved this hecatomb 
system into comparative elegance; but the tout e>t- 
femble is still, in the majority of instances, lar re¬ 
moved from the perfection attained to in the “ tight 
little island/' The beautiful tablecloth, the brilliant 
glasses, the highly-polished silver, which adorn the 
tallies of almost every private family in England, and 
not only of Lite wealthy,are almost tmhnovm in India, 
and the fault of never changing the glasscB on the 
removal of the cloth, is so much a part of the system, 
that it is no more considered as a solecism there, 
than would be the appearance of the most delicate 
ovster putty ns a part of the refection. In little ap¬ 
pertain in 1 ' to the table, in fact, is the coume if fatit 
thoroughly understood j the wines in use are inferior 
in quality to the same wines in England (the long 
sea voyage being detrimental to the finer French 
wines), and there is nothing like the variety of them 
which characterises every good cellar ill the mother- 
land. 

In India, almost every man is a man of business 
-■-of laborious daily harness, so great, that it amounts 
almost to a physical miracle how in such a climate 
the work can be performed by the natives of other 
lauds— and he ui last becomes so mentally inter- 
ww n with his otlicial duty, that he can iliink of no- 
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thing, else in the hours when he is disengaged from 
the drudgery of his desk; thus, tf the shop ” forms 
the staple of his social converse, and virtually 
banishes the superior orders of intellectual recrea-, 
tioiL Al the presidencies, there are two distinct 
classes of society, though each have various inters 
mingling branches j those are the persons having the 
ri^ht or privilege of public entree to the Government 
Houses, and those who neither possess the right, nor 
arc allowed the privilege. AH persons in the civil 
and military services of the Queen or Eafft-Ladta 
Company have the right here mentioned, without 
any reference to their several ranks or salaries ; and 
the privilege is more or less extensively disseminated 
tli roil ghaut the principal merchants, the law' pro¬ 
fession* the gentlemen of the Press, the uncovenanted 
servants, the East-Indians, and the natives them¬ 
selves. This grand line of domarcntion p however, has 
no avowed practical influence in the arrangements 
of the general society j where individuals constantly 
meet at private tables, who can never see each other 
at the Goveniniont-Hopse assemblies. Again, the 
gentlemen of different classes meet on terms of in¬ 
timacy in coses where the ladies of the higher grade 
will nut mingle with the wives of their husbands 1 oc¬ 
casional companions in the lower—an exception 
which holds iu London as well as in Calcutta* and 
which necessarily arisen out of the intercourse of 
business. But the ** trail of the serpent/ 1 w hich i% 
all over Indian society, is the otlidul A auteur of men 
w ho in England would be esteemed as very ordinary 
persons, blit who hove the weakness to imagine that 
ttic extrinsic circumstance of their being counsellors. 
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secretaries, judges, magistrates, or stall officers, is 
sufficient to exalt them in the social scale, and to 
command a deference to which their intrinsic qualities 
would give them no extraordinary title. 

But it must bo confessed that, even where society 
is not infested by these important personages, it Jails, 
intellectually, far below the festive or other social 
re-unions, which render London and continental 
society in various ways so charming. The labours 
Q r the day have wearied the body, and there is no 
new stimulus to invigorate the mind, So critical 
political question in agitation, on the decision ol 
which hangs the fate of a minister, and which for 
the time excites the hopes and fears of some and the 
curiosity of all, and flings a dash of manly energy 
into the evening discussion where men do congre¬ 
gate. No delightful new novel, or biography, just 
steaming fioui the press, and forming the cynosure 
of tongues in acute criticism or ph^ing compliment. 
No enlivening anecdote of the day, or current piece 
of wit, or gay badinage, or unpedantic disquisition. 
No learned leisure, or “ lettered ease,” and no fan 
to be soon or discoursed of. The pursuits ol the 
official day are uppermost in all men’s munis; and 
opium, indigo, or banking; Government regulations, 
decrees, or correspondence; military orders, appoint¬ 
ments, or allowances; or something or other imme¬ 
diately connected with the political or commercial 
proceedings of the period, form the heavy staple of 
after-dinner talk, bringing the honey-heavy dew of 
slumber on the weary lids of the new arrival, and 
SEiiding him borne convinced or informed of nothing 
but that the party had been dull, and that the inter- 
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course of tongues had not added one grain of wheat 
to hi* intellectual granary. Subjects of light con¬ 
versation arc of great rariLy. Exhibitions, operas, 
plays* fair dibuttinm^lhzrzry or fashionable gossip, 
and the encounter of wit which these topics call 
forth, are nearly all wanting to the Indian commu¬ 
nity, every one of whom is known to every one in 
snch a degree as to leave nothing tellable about men 
in any way locally eminent which all do not know 
already, or which the few who happen net to be on 
a par with the rest in that species of knowledge care 
much to know, because they are familiar—by sight 
and name at least, and generally by acquaintance, 
or constant official or other business intercourse 
with the parties referred to, and have no longer that 
curiosity about them with which the eminent charac¬ 
ters of London society inspire the mass of the con¬ 
versational comm unity. There is nothing, in fact, 
to dissipate the languor which is induced by the 
drudgery of the day, and the constitutional depres¬ 
sion which is a consequence of the climate, for the 
monthly packet of overland news from Europe 
brings seldom any thing to long interest the public 
mind of India ; aud of books, the novelty and fresh¬ 
ness am worn off be lore they reach India, by the re¬ 
views and other criticisms which always precede 
them, and make them appear stale to the trans¬ 
oceanic reader before he ha* an opportunity of giv¬ 
ing them a perusal. 

Yet, with all this characteristic (for, aka I it is not 
merely occasional) dulncss and tminstmetiveness of 
social life, it need not appear paradoxical to the re¬ 
flecting reader if we assert,That in no community of 
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like numerical proportion, is & greater amount or ge¬ 
neral ability, strong sense, and individual cleverness 
to be found, than exist* among the European gentry 

of our eastern capital. . , , 

Almost every one who comes to India, m the rank 
of life to which alone our observations are to be 
understood to apply, ha* £flea,,fi procuring in 
Lroduetione to one or other or the regular inhabitants, 
and these introductions will always serve to procare 
him one or more opportunities qf mating hia obhcr- 
vat ions on the social habits of the new people among 
whom he has been cast. He will be invited 10 din¬ 
ner by those to whom his letters are addressed (be 
may find exceptions, however, even to tins rule oi 
hospitality), and according as they chance to bu mar¬ 
ried men "or bachelors, so will be the phase of the 
sociiii life which he will for the most part «©, If 
bis introduction be to a bachelor “ well to do, his 
fortune will he greater than if he carry credent,alstu 
married people only; for, in the former case, he will, 
in all probability, he offered a domicile, which m 
general means a comer-mom, were he will have to 
bring his own bed, and ire attended by his own ser¬ 
vants; but in the latter event, he will bo almost 
sure to be left at one of the hotels, or m his har&- 
w at led and unfurnished barrack-room, as the case 
may happen to he; and if he be invited by fa» 
friend's friend to dinner, he will most likely be very 
triad to get back to his temporary home again, and 
will care little how seldom the honour may be »- 
parted. If l»e be an officer in the Queen’s or L om- 
pany’s service, his sojourn al the capital will neces¬ 
sarily be brief—say a month at the utmost, unless 
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his regiment he stationed there—and in that case it 
would he lost labour to endeavour by a round of 
visits (nine-tenths of which would never be returned) 
to establiffli himself among the permanent residenU 
on terms of equal sociality, lie wiH, even if he 
have no introductions, soon form acquaintances 
among those of his own class, and will receive the 
hospitality of the mess in the Intrudes,* or of some 
brother &ub T who will instruct him in cigar-smoking-, 
auction and bazaar purchases, horse-flesh, dugs p and 
the coarser species of local scandal—in the 44 life / 1 
in fact, of that warm-hearted, careless, and practi¬ 
cally philosophical section of the Anglo-Indian people. 
If be be of the class who are at once permanently 
fettled at the presidencies, and who are at the same 
time admissible to the well-defined p ycc apparently 
confused, circle of society to which we are adverting— 
if, for example, he be a member of the bur* and pro¬ 
perly introduced ns such, he will make his round of 
calls (for the stranger, excepting at Bombay, must 
call on the residents, by way of a beginning) on the 
principal inhabitants, and will in due course rind the 
civility returned, and that again followed hy the for¬ 
mal procedure of &u invitation to dinner; after which 
he will naturally full into a issived society ofhb own 
professional kith, and the less constantly busy) uiid 
consequently more accessible, persons of the various 
services, the merchants* &c., and may lead 44 a very 
merry, hey down deiry, sort of life enough/' and yet 
one which shall not interrupt \m proper pursuits of 
business Strictly speaking there are no 41 idlers ” 

■ At each pir*id*iwry theft m n fortm-a coLtfilimg Wntcki fur tiro 
or three ifoummisd mai b 
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nt either Cakattn, Madras, or Bona hay F unless it be 
tli-ft few officers who are on leave of and thfi 

you lie; writers who are studying the language ! 

The Indian hospitality, in its olden fUmse, lias 
almost totally disappeared, and consequently there 
are not now any of those shcep-aiul-bnllock dinners, 
round which from forty to eighty guests assembled, 
and which certainly had au air of grandeur Lo the 
unaccustomed eye, and which was supported at an 
expense totally incompatible with the more modern 
system of living, and, alas J of means* Now-u-duvs, 
a* party of twenty (excepting at a mess) is con.d- 
derad large, and the usual number varies from eight 
to sixteen—the medium quantity being, perhaps, tile 
one oftenest collected. N or are even these so unlike 
angels' visits as the traditionary belief in lingland of 
Indian munificence might lead the reader to suppose. 
Thev are rite enough, it is true, contrasted with simi¬ 
lar demonstrations in any other civilized quarter of 
the British empire; hut, compared to the almost 
ceaseless and open-door hospitality of the olden 
time, they are, it must be confessed, not so plentiful 
as blackberries, where black hemes are plentiful. 

The wane of hospitality, which introduced re- 
fipcctuble hotels, mack at the sattie time an opening 
for buariiinE( and lorlging’ hou^ij—things unheard o\ 
even in Calcutta twenty years ago ; bat they are not 
(or the exceptive cases ere extremely rare) made sub¬ 
servient to the purposes of the permanent inhabi¬ 
tants, among whom the practice is for even bache¬ 
lors lo keep house, each for himself* the shammi**} 
system occasionally varying the monotony; while 
the “ publics M above mentioned afO| as elsewhere^ 
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the resort of the occasional visitants, who find good 
accommodation in them, on reasonable tcrniSi and 
are thus saved u a world of woe M in establishing 
themselves on their own accounts tor the few months, 
or perhaps weeks, of their oppidan existence The 
interiors of the private houses are nil so alike, in the 
arrangement of the rooms, the verandahs* and the 
portion of furnishing* that he who has seen two or 
three of the medium size and style will find scarcely 
any variety in an inspection of the nest* though great 
novelty, and, to the unaccustomed eye* discomfort* 
mild even the uneasiness arising from a mixture of the 
fine ntul the shabby, when his mind's eye contrasts 
what is before him With hi* recollections of the de- 
^imec and com Tort of home domestic arrangement. 
The houses of the richer chides may contain belter 
chairs and couches than those of their less affluent 
fellow-citizens—mahogany instead of imitative toon, 
jack wood or black wood, or the lighter-coloured but 
pobshabte avid welt-gmined teak; and the punkahs 
of Dives may be more elaborately gilded than those 
of the poorer householder ; while the silk, or damask 
of his couches may parade it somewhat more finely 
than the chintz of the inferior. The wall-shades* too* 
mav be better (probably not proportionately more 
numerous)* by having drops to them* or double 
branches, and richer chandeliers may aid in, illumi¬ 
nating the rooms of the wealthier i nimbi taut; but 
fAc teal/ of doing the thing is the same in all, und the 
want of what in England is considered perfect ele¬ 
gance is as observable in the Government- 1 louses as 
in the more limited mansion of him whose monthly 
income (for in India all incomes, whether yearly or 
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otherwise! are paid /A-r mouth) may vary from five 
huail rail to a thousand of the Company's rupees. 

Works or art, us the term is properly understood 
in Europe can hardly be said to exist in our eastern 
cities. The prints which are bung up to hide the 
nakedness of the ( * whitened walls” are seldom of 
the higher class qf engraving*—the best Empress ions 
not always finding their way out to India ; and of 
pieces of ect/m, ornaments in bronze and alabaster, 
qr even beautiful japaA-ware* there is a plentiful 
lack, though the best which are on the spot appear 
in the eyes of the possessors us good ns the beet 
which are anywhere else. Every person who kp £ps 
house has his service of plate—more or less exten¬ 
sive., according to his station; but well-cleaned 
plate is u thing not to be met with among high or 
low- We do not mean to insinuate that it is dirty, 
but the servants have not the method of imparting 
to it that brilliancy of polish which causes it in Eng¬ 
land to add m greatly to the beauty of a ditmer- 
tuble; and the same remark is applicable to the 
glass-ware! which, generally speaking, is in all re¬ 
spects Inferior to that in use in England, even among 
the hunibIer-fortuned classes of the gentry. 
much for an outline sketch of the domestic economy. 

In regard to apparel, a few remarks will suffice* 
From March till October! the European clothes him¬ 
self in white cotton jacket, like a barber’s or a foot- 
man’s in the morning—and decorates himself in 
broad-cloth for the remainder of the twelvemonth, 
though there are some gentlemen who have been &o 
thoroughly sun-dried, that they can wear the woollens 
all the year round without serious exudation. As to 
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the general nature nf his other habits, tf he reside in 
town, or at one of the large station#, it is pretty 
ticeumtelv as follows: —lie rises early—the lark 
having no start of him—and in the cold season pro¬ 
ceeds to take a fresh air gallop, or, if he be a sub¬ 
scriber to a hunt, he "goes to the dogs" m that way. 
In the warm weather, as he must return home soon 
after the son is up, he usually undresses, puls on his 
jmjnvms (the loose Turkish trouser), drinks iced 
soda-water, lies down on the couch, novel or news¬ 
paper in band, and in all human probability goes to 
sleep, in spite of all the cawing of crow s (for India is 
as full of them as a rookery is of rooks), the creak¬ 
ing of wheels, the shrill cry of kites, and the general 
native hustle; rises, bathes, and dresses, so «s to 
have breakfast over by ten—the said meal consist¬ 
ing, at all seasons, of rice, fried fish, eggs, omelette, 
preserves, tea, coffee. &£., -more in the fashion of a 
Scotch than an English matutinal recreation—and 
soon after goes to the counting-house or otlice, and 
there labours assiduously UU four or five o'clock in 
his vocation, when he returns homo and undresses 
himself (alter a little more bunging on the couch 
than is really necessary for Ins bodily refreshment), 
to prepare, by a new course of bathing and toilet ting, 
for the evening drive, to see “ the order of the course.” 
Every one keeps a horse, ami most men a plurality 
of that various quadruped, which is to he had of ttll 
sorts, sizes, and prices, from the pony (familiarly 
called tat ‘—corruption of the native name for the 
small animal, tat too), at from thirty up to two hun¬ 
dred rupees, to tbe horse, par exceOcitce, of which 
the price varies from the last-mentioned sum, or, by'r 
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Judy, even less, up to two, five, and even ten thousand 
rupees, According to his qualities and the uses for 
which the purchaser may intend him. Also do ail 
men keep buggies, at the leasl-a buggy heuig a 
one-horse vehicle, combining some thing « • ® a 

vantages and appearance, with but little of the style, 
of the Stanhope cabriolet— and, in addition 
a singly-blessed merchant, or government official, 
keeps onto himself a palankeen carnage (called, at 
Bombay, a abigrumpo), which carries him to and 
from of lice, and is just a larger (not always even a 
larger) sort of palankeen, mounted on wheels, mid 
drawn by one home, or by two horses, instead o 
being carried upon four men's shoulders. Mamed 
persons of even minor condition keep their carnages, 
which are not thirty pounds per annum more expen¬ 
sive than the buggy, and which are constantly to he 
Had for private sale, or at auctions, horses ami all, 
for from about a hundred and fifty to three hundred 
pounds. The evening drive has no recommendation 
beyond that of passing the most disagreeable hour 
of the dav in inhaling coolish air, for you meet the 
aume faces, the same equipages, and receive and 
make the same formal bows, almost every evening, 
and the mind derives no refreshment, save what goes 
to it through the body- The drive is succeeded by a 
languid sort of dinner, and the whole commanrty are 

asleep before eleven. . 

In England, where business of every kind poll 
deal, commercial, and miscellaneous-!* in so great 
a measure (as is known to be the case) turned on by 
menus of oral communications, it will excite surprise 
to learn how little is thus transacted in the metro- 
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P®li5 of India; and any mercantile man arriving there 
and nt once entering upon his vocation, would at 
first not comprehend the necessity for the apparently 
tilHe-wasting system which we are going to describe, 
and which we shall denominate the cuit-sYsrnji. 
The Avoid r hit does not signify in India, as it does in 
England, we believe, a saucy little girl, hut is a cor¬ 
ruption of the Hindee term chit he (loosely prt*- 
pounced chitiif), which in English means “a letter/ 7 
be the same short or long, for they have no such 
epistolary distinction there as corresponds with onr 
w notes/' “fettere/* kc> t all kinds of letters being 
indicated by the one common epithet. Throughout 
the British eastern territories, then, verbal messages 
by servants, arc almost totally unknown, and wholly 
-.I oti matters of any importance,; so that chit* tire 
fivsug about tbfe town alt day, and a particular class 
of servants, called peons, or sepoys, are kept in 
very constant employment as the hearers of these 
despatches. Written generally in haste, not com¬ 
monly on mailer* of consequence, many having to 
be written every day, and tlie hearers being tumble 
to master their contents, a slovenly habit has bean 
naturally fallen into of despatching them carelessly 
folded, written on scraps of paper, and despatched 
unwafered or unsealed; whence it happens that per¬ 
sons in the way of receiving a multitude of them 
daily sometimes open the chit* designed for other 
people, which the stupidity of the peon, or the care¬ 
less directions of his master, may have been the 
means of leading to the unintended house; nud in 
this way curious secrets have sometimes been arrived 
at in a very innocent spirit. The system itself is, we 
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apprehend, inevitable, for the climate does not admit 
of the constant running about of Europeans them¬ 
selves: their Eurasian clerks cannot go a hundred 
yards without incurring the cost of a palankeen. 
The English can rarely spent the native language 
well enough to enable them to intercommunicate 
bv means of native servants, and, there would he 
various objections to trusting a native with the 
purport of such communications, even where 
some of the hahoos, sircars, purvoes, and others 
of that genus, can converse with sufficient com¬ 
prehensiveness in English for the purpose, in 
the cold season, more, of course, is done by per¬ 
sonal intercourse than in the ktnuhg times of t' 1E 
veur; lint even shopping of all kinds is principally 
carried on by 'hit*, and for borrowing a hook ns 
much as for borrowing a thousand rupees, a chit has 
to he written, and a chit answer returned, in the 
event of the loan not being accorded. Where a c/nt 
requires no answer, or where an affirmative rejoinder 
needs no explanation (such as where one accepts a 
friendly invitation to dinner), then the word ntesf, 
sent by the messenger to his master, serves t ie 
several purposes of an acknowledgment of, or a 
receipt ibr, the chit, and an acquiescence m the 
request it contained; but so firmly based in usage 
and social convenience is the old system of chit cir¬ 
culation, that although an anna post, on the principle 
of the London twopenny one, was made a speculation 
of by a sanguine individual in Calcutta, it was not 
found in any degree to supersede the use of private 
peons: and' indeed, no such establishment could be 
eilcctual for its purpose, which had not a “ delivery 
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every quarter of an hour, at the seldom est rate of 
inns Faction.* 

We have hitherto been speaking of the gentleman 
chit affairs; those of the lathes are the same in prin¬ 
ciple, but, oh ' how dissimilar in practice * We think 
we do not exaggerate when we say that every kdy 
of ion at either presidency has to write, on sin 
average, tw o thousand chits per annum ; but in theirs 
is observable none of the slovenliness which cha¬ 
racterizes the hulk of the masculine dealings in the 
sanir: industrious line. Neatly written, neatH lulded, 
on pretty paper, and either sealed ivith nil the dis¬ 
cretion of Donna Julia's own, or else so cunningly 
implicated into cocked hats, twists, and other sacred 
involutions, that to mtiki; was itself u render up its 
trust” would be fur less trouble than the unfolding 
of such missives by unpractised fingers. 

But the stranger will long ho sorely perplexed by 
That branch of the system (and It Is a most important 
branch) which concerns the name and whereabout 
of the particular gentleman w ith whom he wishes to 
coininumcute. A Johnson, Smith,Brown, Jones, or 
Robinson will he as so much caviare to the multitude 
of peons, if referred to under the principles o 
English orthoepy. The identification, to he of any 
utility, must lie made thus: — Janseen, Ismitt, Bur- 
roon, June, or Rnbhyseen ; and as these are mum** 
the easiest specimens of our nomenclature, let the 
bewildered exile judge, tx pedc, of the difficulties 

* of bu sinew scntl their cMU, f*r lilt Mart papj. fa ft fa 
which is written OtC mwi* of the mtfee, whu puts hb ijsitinln n^poahr 
ihi-trlv, JiirJ ibiu cupphea ■ t-midur nt the uife ddmrT* fa vote fc, e 
imswcra uoi lbe cdbumuafcaikni on the faiiani. 
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which Tiwait him* when be shall come to encounter 
the various tailed Us* and the poly* 

syllabic and crackling designations which Britons 
are wont to hold* and some of which are not inferior 
to the Russian breakers. 

Of twelve MQawimrttsjipsw*, 

Then, as to the legalities; albeit there ore some 
streets with pane English specific ution« r not only 
have almost all such got a native denotement 
also, but the others have aboriginal tiistifLgiibhments 
oidv, and unless the tongue and memory of the new 
inhabitant cats master tlietn, he may us well whistle 
for hih correspondent us attempt to send u servant to 
his « local habitation, 11 and in i knowledge, of bis 
« name." 11 is only resource must otherwise he some 
of the old stcigers, or their servants, until Custom 
shall have fkmiJjartHd him with these peculiarities* 
Another usage, which cannot tail to strike u newly- 
arrived emigrant to Calcutta with surprise, but 
which he will find to be in many respect* con¬ 
venient, and scarcely at nil perplexing, is the extent 
siiid variety of street-traffic which will be Ioreed 
upon his notice as he lolls in his palankeen. In 
London, there is a species anil degree of this retail 
trade t to bn sure* in the shape of fruit-stall Bi stick- 
exhihitions T oyiier-stoids, Ldd-book temptations, and 
wandering Jews ; but thej' are only tolerated by the 
municipality * whereas in Calcutta (here is no right 
of interference with the out-door race* and as re¬ 
gards 44 Enro f >e s * articles* they ^ all perambulatory* 
Hats, stocks, bools, shoes, books of all descriptions 
—new and old* standard and ephemeral, costly and 
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cheap; prints, boxes of ever.' species of the Geneva 
writing-desk, tea-caddy, mid work-box; jewellery, 
forest-birds, looking-glasses, toys, guinea-pigs, foot- 
stools, dogs?, ivory articles, whips of all sorts, fringe- 
work, shells, pedlary, perfumery—in a word, almost 
every portable thing, after its kind, h to be had 
from the street-venders, at rates which seem to 
baffle all doctrines of production-cost, and as good 
as the same kind of wares, &c., can he had in the 
native shops, The very centre of the htreet is the 
part where they most do ply, and they are so civil, 
patient, and Insinuating that it is rather an amuse - 
incut than an annoyance, as you go alon^, patlee- 
borne, to haggle in a quiet way for whatever takes 
your fancy - and as the venders all smarter English, 
they are as acceptable to the griffon that score as he 
h to them, on account of the inexperience whence 
they can extract three rupees for the article which 
the old hand could obtain for eight annas, or just 
one-sixth of that amount* 

As we spook of the sporting amusements of Calcutta 
In the portion of the Itinerary devoted lo that capital,, 
we shall in this place only mention one or two of the 
recreations which belong to the class culled pie-nics, 
and which occasionally break through the hind ness 
monotony of a Calcutta life, A day at Barrack pore 
Park, which bn lovely piece of ground,and in which 
the Govern men t keep up a menagerie and aviary, 
allows the mind a holiday which it often stands m 
need of; and as the scttledness of the weather be- 
iween November and March b uniform enough to 
almrjgt insure a party of this kind against the eo*t- 
tretvmf of a ducking, and the temperature so pleasant 
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as to involve no other risk to health from the unusual 
exposure of the skyey influences, there is a great 
deal of cordial cockney enjoyment derivable from 
such excursions, where the party is well assorted, 
and where it is understood that a spinster may he 
spoken to more than once by a bachelor without Ids 
bdng thereby involved in the mferentinl “offer/ 1 
which, on more formal occasions, would be taken to 
be comprised, of at the very least intended, in such 
very deep familiarity. The parly can go by land and 
return by water, or rice vena, and thus obtain a 
variation of travel which, iti returning especially front 
these exciting excursions, is well adapted to keep the 
mind from Hugging, or feeling jaded, by its long anti 
unusual state of joyous excitation. In the opposite 
direction—to witfd&wn the river Uooghly-—the Com- 
pnuy h s Botanic Gaj'dens are a favourite resort cl all 
classes of the community upon Saturdays and bun-- 
days- 

But what are termed the Doorga PuKija holidays, 
which usually commence about the middle of kep- 
temher, and last eight or ten days, form the period 
of time which admits extended excursions of almost 
all classes of men of business from the metropolis, and 
there is as much dcudneSsi then in Calcutta us there 
U in Loudon at or nenr the same time of the year. 1 he 
tf jndoo natives lay nsjde all kind of busincs^ e ^bat 
daily necessity renders it indispensable to pursue, 
and shops and offices are shut up, or their tradeful 
hum and bustle alt but stagnated, while that great 
religious ceremonial is in course of being observed H 
Then the European merchant, the clerk, the official, 
the lawyer, the shopkeeper, and artisan, all absent* 
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themselves; some Tor several days* und some for a 
few weeks, in the certainty that competition cannot 
be active while they are gone* uiul that l he general 
stagnation h such, that little could be profited by 
their remaining ut their business* Pinnaces and 
budgetswrs are then 3sired for trips into the Mofu&fltl, 
and the exploring citizen p who gets a hundred miles 
inland* feck from that hour at liberty to relate, when 
he revisits England T that he has travelled into the 
interior of India, and surveyed men and manners m 
the rurubties of our empire ! At all times and sea- 
sous there are recreative lounges, fit to occupy an 
hour or two* within the precincts of the city, and 
which a jnstiy-proud or good-natured H Ditcher" 
ivsll, like his compeer of London, occasionally take a 
Molded E£ Cousin M to behold, yr f a* Pierre expressed 
it to J a flier, to ** gaxe with wonder at, and envy," 
Such are the rooms and museum of the Asiatic 
Society* where you will see strange armours of 
Oriental and savage people, the sight of which would 
do good to the eye* of Sir I E Mcyriek, and the pus- 
session of which would gladden his heart for ever; 
and where curious bird ft* beasts* and fishes arc in a 
state of admirable preservation. Then there is the 
Mini* with its fine and ample machinery, tu which 
the politeness of the Mint and Assay Masters 
insures easy access; a visit to sonic rich argosy in 
the river, or a ship-launch at K id derpore, together 
with the fancy fairs and other device*, which assist 
greatly in their employment those whose labour it 
is to kill the time* or who, iu a pure bve of employ¬ 
ment, are hunters of the lions in every part of the 
world. 
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The hoi ini ay amusements of the resident* al llom- 
hay are more limited than those of the Enh&bitant& 
of Calcutta; but they arc very delightful of their 
kind. The island of Elephatita, and its curious sob- 
terrmusm temples, the islands ofSulsette, Gombuo- 
der, and Baasein, all abounding will) picturesque 
scenery, antiquities, and remains of the Portuguese 
dominion, are reached in two or three hours’ sail, or 
in a land journey of the some duration. Livery- 
stable-keepers supply excdteiat carriages and horses 
to those who have not cattle of their own; mid 
beautiful roomy boat-, called bunder-boats, are ob¬ 
tainable ut tlm piers, by application over-night At 
Madras, the cold weather brings the opportunity for 
rural trips into the interior, w here the diversions of 
shouting and hunting ullbrd the toil-worn man of 
business ft |i ltd sank annual relaxation* 

The important question of general morals, which 
in it disquisition ou the social slates should not be 
wholly overlooked, may be justly decided in favour 
ut Etri Indian residence osfer a London one, as rui'-in.^ 

h young man just entering into life in beards of In* 
own subjilstcjicc. In our Onenutl ciiiL^ t terfi 
none of those lures and haunts which prove so 
attractive and fatal to the young Londoner. IIis 
Indian contemporary almost niw< s P aa ^ ts evenings 
jd a decorous manner, for not only wou m soon 
become marked if he frequented such scenes o e- 
buuchery as there are, which are ol the very oweat 
description, and where common soldiers, SlU or?, an 
the absolute blackguards >j! the place resort, ut 
there is not that field for «lark” which tempts the 
London spruce apprentice, anti youths of higher 
L 3 
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degree, to take to the streets in search of such 
ad ventures. Drinkingp too, is a practice not at all 
encouraged or countenanced in the Anglo-Indian 
community. It used to be so, hut its pernicious day 
has long gone by, and the very, very few who are 
still victims to its b ratifying power, are lucked upon 
with mingled pity and contempt by all other doam 
of their fellow-citizens, and are morally mischievous, 
not from any bad influence which their vice can 
exercise over their own countrymen, but from the 
degree to which their sad propensity risks the degra¬ 
dation of the English character in the eyes of the 
native community, among all but the dregs of whom 
(and even among them the crime is rare compared to 
its spread among our own lower orders) drunkenness 
is looked upon with detestation and disgust. On the 
whole, whatever bugbear-bom apprehension fond 
parents may entertain of sending their junior off¬ 
spring to India, on account of fever, liver, cholera, 
sun-btrokes, usid Thugs, ive may conscientiously 
a^pfiir them, that, whether in the Company's service 
or the mercantile or miscellaneous line of adventure, 
their murals are in infinitely less danger of contamina¬ 
tion than they are in life hi England ; ami other 
portions of this work, relating to the climate, and to 
the constitutional cfiecl which it has upon foreign 
residents, will be sufficient. We think, to calm the 
fears of maternal hearts upon that score, and to 
convince them that Englishmen can live long com¬ 
fortably and respectably in India, unless their own 
impropriety shall nullify their advantages. 

Although we shall now lay down a full establish¬ 
ment, such ns is kept up by a person of local rank 
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or mercantile affluence at the presidencies, yet our 
details will be designed f^r the information and 
guidance of those who go to India to seek their for¬ 
tunes, and whose mode of living must, or in prudence 
should, be rather in accordance with their immediate 
means and near prospects, than with any air-Iocatod 
castles which they may amuse themselves with rais¬ 
in or even with any certain prospective advantages 
which many of them (writers, cadets, &c,) must pos¬ 
sess—if they only live long enough, and continue in 
the service* 

The few persons who are sent to India at years of 
discretion, and with their fortunes, milk, and stations 
ready cut out for them—such as members of council, 
cocmnanders-Ln-chief, bishops, judges, law conmb- 
sioners, and a. few more of the same description— 
are at no loss about their domestic settlements; nor 
will it inchoate their ruin to expend a few rupes 
more than an accurate calculation of comforts might 
allow; whereas if the cadet, the merchant's clerk, or 
the tradesman were to begin ini prudently, the conse¬ 
quences to them would be the ^'hread ot sorrow 
in after'days* when reflection, coming too kte, could 
only serve for punishment. Young men who enter 
the civil service, and cadets, have a fixed and regu- 
larly-puid monthly salary from the day of their 
lauding—the former having R=. 300 and the latter 
Rs. 200 per m&ssm ; with this farther difference, 
that the former, if n diligent student of the native 
languages, may in two years, or even less, acquire a 
material addition to hit original income, while the 
latter may, and usually does, remain from six to 
twelve years in rank and emolument exactly where 
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lie started. They who come out in a good merean- 
tife connection are also generally provided, for at 
once, m clerks or assistants ; but the tmdesm&n or 
mechanic has to rely on the produce of his brow's 
sweat from the beginning, unless he chooses to cat 
into his little capital, which U just the last sort of 
meal we should advise him to make. 

With reference to the mention of the local coin 
which the nature of this section will render itnecessary 
for us to make, we may state at once that, although 
the rupee fluctuates in exchangeable value fin re¬ 
mittances to England) from l.u llrf, to 2s. \d. t and 
is sometimes lower and higher than these two points, 
respectively: yet it wi.il give the reader a suflleicntLy 
correct estimate of our price-current observations, to 
consider It, in round numbers, us representing two 
shillings sterling. Tins seals: will keep him* cotn- 
inCTcinlly and arithmetically speaking, very nearly 
right; but it will not land nothing but local expe¬ 
rience ^ ill) make him accurately ticquasiucd With 
the great difference in wlial we may coll the moral 
value of money in England and m India, A rupee 
is constantly given where even one sin I ting would be 
hesitated about by the better home economist, and 
h very frequently expended where even a sixpence 
would serve the turn in England ; but the grounding 
of the ndventurer in this description of unconveyablu 
knowledge must be the work of experience urn! ob¬ 
servations on the spot* Book learning will not 
assist him* If the “ young gentleman" get into a 
Mess, or to cAum with an old hand, it will he finan¬ 
cially much the better for him at the outset, if he 
have common sense and ordinary prudence; bat if 
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circumstances so shape his lot that he ahull have to 
keep house for himself, he will then find some be¬ 
nefit From remembering the information we design to 
supply. As u general rule* we recommend to him 
worthy Mrs. John Gilpin s accomplishment— M a fru¬ 
gal iiiiiul"—and with that aphorism, we shall pro¬ 
ceed to set out a list of the expenses attending an 
Anglo-Indian establishment upon an entire scale, 
and subsequently point out the reductions in tl 
which are applicable to inferior conditions uf white 
mankind in the East The cost named is the monthly 
cost. 


AKGLO-IHDIAN ESTABLISJlMKST. 


POUBJiT, 

CAteifTT-V 

HADKAJ. 



Hoove 

({■riLLfi' 

Hs- .10 to It;, CW, 

ISuViL-r 

KhiitEJunn 

DtrbuJ-h 

R». 10 tott.- M. 


XhldiDtiJtgtr 

Bay 

Kt.Cto Hi, 8* 

Haiti! 

Mudftkfce 


B*. 4. 


Dfiok 


K>. 1 tn B«- -0. 

lknn?r 

^snW-lieifCf 

Hoyl-Swart-** Rr*, 0. 


MllC-beapur 

Bearer 

rbi. &. 

Uunmali 

Bto-kutn 


Hi. -1 tftclt- 

INttltnikfiti 

niuHtj 

Fidtilljf 

Ra.5. 

Jarotf-^altiih 



Jin- 3 J- 


Dbobte 

Wpuliffivi^i 

PLa. a. 


tuilOT 

Dwi« 

R*. <5. 

S*l«rr 

r«fn or 

^ 5- 

(■iDra-Pill Lila 


GhirtiwuHjilL Itf. 5 + 


(iimiirtrr 


Rs. 3+ 


fWhMn 


Rn, S lu P&- 2ft. 


Ayah 


111. t la Ri- J6- 



Tfurycdich 

Ri. A. 


AWtf 


R#- ^ to R*. 12. 


H^ukihhui^r 


Pi. S. [tiring. 

Far* t>r 

Sircar air Wbf» 

DtiUirli 

Rji.tW — Bj» t» tun* 


Now w e shall .endeavour to give such a description 
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of each of these human keais as shall convey to the 
tyro an intelligibly if not a very vivid, notion of 
their several duties and peculiarities ; but before 
entering upon the “ humanities/’ let us offer two or 
three flints concerning the domicile. As in utmost 
every town “where men do congregate, 1 so at the 
presidencies* there are houses in as great variety, in 
me, situation, and rent-charge* aa them were dogs, 
after their kinds, in Islington, at the lime Oliver 
Gold smith classified the canine species of that an¬ 
cient place into 

Mcnpdp whri|t. mul krandp 

Ami cur of tuw ; 

and t of course, in this variety of thvd ling-pl aces, 
the purse may be suited! oven at the low eat ebb 
which will allow iis possessor a roof over his un¬ 
happy head at all; but it is not easy for any re¬ 
spectable-situated person to procure a tenement 
which will insure him the lowest degree of comfort, 
with reference to the skyey influences, for a less 
rentage than fifty rupees a month; and such a house 
will probably be deficient us to convenience of site 
for any one whose daily business requires his pre¬ 
sence in the town. Certainly, two, or even mor^ 
young men may take a house among them, even if 
circumstances should not allow of their living to¬ 
gether throughout; but the adventurer who comes 
to India m a slate «f double-blessedness, or who 
imprudently gels into such a state loo soon, finan¬ 
cially speaking* afterwards will find himself com¬ 
pelled to put up with but sorry accommodation, 
compared with what the lowest Calcutta or Madras 
rent for a decent European—say thirty rupees a 
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monthj or nearly forty pound- per annum—would 
obtain for him in most parts of England* Houses* 
hi fiictp are very dear at each presidency, the higher 
class lettinir, without aa atom of hnriiislumr p at f\ um 
£400 to £800 per annum, anil no really respectable 
abode being to be had, In a convenient position, 
under £250 or £300 per annum {paid, 1'ke «rery 
thing else connected with the “ domicile, in rupees, 
monthly), though without the addition, to the rater, 
of any description of municipal taxes- And how for 
the menials. 

The khansauin, or butler, acts the part which, in 
a moderate Ku^lirii establishment, is add by the 
mistress and the cook together; tlint is to say, he 
markets, prepares the pastry and the made dishes, 
makes preserves, superintends the whole kitchen ar¬ 
rangement, and in general leaves nothing to the 
cook but the actual cooking, ft is the custom to 
think him a rogue, and the theory is discreet, mas- 
much as it induces ti strict scrutiny of liis accounts; 
but to infer from it that he is less honest than an 
English servant would he under like facilities, were 
to libel the khatJsamn. In the first place, a poor or 
only a middling rich man—one of the happy juste 
milieu ,—has no business to have this functionary 
upon hie establish ment at all. He is a luxury (or 
the rich, and in their houses he has such scope 
for u knavish tricks, that his not plundering his 
employer on a large scale is to be noted to his credit, 
under the head of the virtue denominated absti¬ 
nence. He is entitled by prescriptive right to charge 
the round rupee for any thing which falls but a little 
short of it t thus, as'there are sixteen annas in the 
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rupee, he would debit " master ” with the integral 
coin, though he might have obtained the article for 
fourteen annus; and, in addition to this, he obtains, 
us a niutter of course (the rule in nil native dealings), 
what is termed dustoorcc, which menus 1 custom j* 
and this is levied from the vender at the rate of tmjf 
an anna net of everj F rupee, ao that, in every thirty- 
two rupees* the purchaser gains owe,—being upwards 
or three per cent.,—and we believe there are cases 
where the exaction is extended to double that 
umnunL Scarcely any hut llie lower orders of An¬ 
glo-Indiana go to market for then]selves. In even 
tiie hum hies I establishments, where a butler, ag 
such, is no more dreamt of than any other philo¬ 
sophy of grandeur* the solitary khid unit oar, or boy* 
will dub himself uud be dubbed by bis inferiors, by 
that lunch-usurped culm ary title; hut in houses of 
degree, where lie is an 'avowed fuiictionuty, his 
wages are according to his cunning in his art* and 
one who is an Ude among the numerous members 
of hk tribe will get fifty rupees a month, though 
that rate is rare: ten, twelve* amf sixteen rupees 
pay be taken as the ruimiug averages uf the species. 
They urn always intelligent* respectful* and well- 
mannered men— Mussulmans* or Pan=ee& — and have 
much iti 11 uenee in the house, being treated very la- 
mil iurly (within jjcrfectly becotniug bounds) by their 
masters and mistresses, of whose interests they are 
usually watchful against nil depredators but Lhem- 
delvea. 

The khidmatgar, or boy, is of ihe khan&ama 
genus, and often assume* the litle, where no regular 
one is kept. HU own business, however, is (in a 
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full establishment) solely to lay the table* bring up 
the dinner, and wait during the meal. A couple 
“ to do would probably keep three or four of 
these menials, and more than that if the domestic 
quiver were full, for the children of such magnates 
have servants of their owa t General honesty* amid 
ranch temptation and many facilities for a lapse 
From virtue, cannot but be conceded to Uiem; lor 
they have constant access to the plate, wines, tea, 
table linetip and similar valuables, anil might decamp 
with various spoons under at) reason aide chances of 
impunity, as the police is rather inferior to that of 
Paris when Fbuche hnd its management. The khid- 
rnutgar is a clean and smart-looking servant, not at 
all iml-adroit in the practice of waiting, though 
inferior in fiLmbleneflfl to the true English waiter, to 
whom, however, it must be remembered* there is no 
necessity for his being equal, because* as at id) Indian 
parties every guest brings liis or her own attendant 
(and seldom so few us one apiece), the entertainers 
servants have little or nothing to do with dial part 
of the convivial business. Small people, if bachelors, 
arc fur t lie most part content with one khidmutgar, 
and dream not of a khunsuina - but whether there 
be one or half a dozen, the breakfast and dinner 
table exhibits the same fanciful neatness of arrange¬ 
ment* All the spoons in the house are displayed in 
the centre of the table, in various tasteful wavs, and 
are interspersed with wine-glasses, flowers, silver 
lurks, &c + , w hile in the midst rises the butter-pot— 
of cut glass or silver, as the case may bs—m which 
the butter appear# like a piece of beautiful carved 
work, and, with the appliance of sparkling ice, is 
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really templing to behold. Indeed, the khidmutgar 
contrives to lay out u very cochanting breakfast with 
sufficiently simple means. 1 he snoivv whiteness of 
the daily-dean cloth, the green chillies floating in 
the dean water of the 1 1 ; l! 1-fi 11 lh! nine-glass, the eve- 
refreshing mustard and cress, tile silver (which might 
be brighter), tilt* pots or gloss-ware red piculs of va¬ 
rious preserves, ami lastly, the substantia]s—the ome¬ 
lette, the rice, the fish, the muffins, the rhit nee, the 
cold meals, and the frttsh and fragrant tea—all have 
a tendency to create an appetite beneath the ribs of 
death, and to render gaunt famine, or penurious 
scarcity, quite impossible visitants. 

West in descent to the above-described “ obedient 
bumble servant ’* comes the musatchce (at Bombay 
called a mnasal), who is like unto the scullion in 
British households, but who looks to being one 
* day a khidmatgar, and who baa even attained, 
though in rare instances, the khansamasltip itself— 
just as a clerk in the treasury might rise to be a lord 
uf it, or the cook of the home old bachelor get 
e sal ted into ruling the whole roast of the establish¬ 
ment, The analogy between the tmisalcbec and the 
scullion, indeed, is not complete in all its parts; Jbr 
the former cleans knives, plates, spoons, glasses, & e . 
and does, in a word, the underwork of the butler's 
pantry, which is some what above the performances 
of the nymph of the scullery. 

The cook, or batcurckee, called hobbetjec by the 
English, who arc the vilest corrupters qh earth of 
both foreign ianguuges and their own, is in u rank 
by himself, and composed of himself solely, unless 
he has a mate (not meaning a wife), os ; n 
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houses he has. To the establishments of the smaller 
orders he is not essential, lor the kliidraut^ and 
muanlchee will there manage that business very 
creditably between them; and where he is kept, 
he is paid according to his excellence. Pity F tis 
that neither he nor any of the rest, who have a 
hand in the preparation of the meals, will ever taste 
any thing, though, under that disadvantage, it is 
4i most wonderful* and after that oat of eiII whoop¬ 
ing/" to sec how accurate they are in the flavourings 
of the various dishes. Still, it bars them from attain¬ 
ing to that delicacy of touch and variety of savour 
which the cook at the Clarendon knows well 
enough; but if the said Clarendon cook were sud¬ 
denly, by fairy power, wafted to, and set down 
in, an Oriental kitchen, and them told to pre¬ 
pare a dinner, consisting of every delicacy in fish, 
flesh, and pudding, for twenty people, by seven 
o'clock r.M.p his first emotion would have a direct 
tendency to snidde, and his eventual calmness would 
be nothing more comfortable than a settled despair. 
Kothing that he would call a spit, a grate, an oven, 
or any one convenience would meet his ivilderod 
eye ; and he might as well go to the Highlands to 
look for knee-buckles, as there to search for a drip¬ 
ping-pan, or a. rotter; sieves, dredgers, cullenders, 
and such like would be just as plentiful as black- 
berries are in Hyde Park, and even a didjdaut would, 
be very difficult to procure- Yet the indigenous 
cook will, out of this nettle, deficiency, pluck the 
flower, good dinner. 

But, leaving the culinary precincts, let us proceed 
into the body of the house, and there we meet, at 
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Calcutta at least, with the dignitary called the sirdar, 
or chief of the bearers, w ho is the person equivalent 
to that European functionary in whose eyes no man 
seeuts a beto^so levelled are we all by our mortal 
imperfections! The sirdar-bearer, called nutter 1 , in 
brevity, 1ft, among other things, the vslet-dc-chunibre. 
He prepares—he and his mute, it a male be kepi 
the evening lights, a duly which naturally involves 
the furbishment of the candlesticks, glues* shades, 
and snuffers, and which, at Bombay, is performed by 
the mussal, and at Madras fay the in alec, lie also 
polishes the shoes, boots, straps, and so forth, of 
his master. Moreover, he rubs tables into bright¬ 
ness, with coco-nut shell and wax-cloth, makes the 
bods (for housemaids are things unknown), anti per¬ 
forms a variety oF little nameless items, which need 
not to be enumerated. 

Among the upper classes (the upper in point of 
salary we mean), there are four or six pnlankeen- 
bcarers retained, besides the sirdar and mate ; but 
tile two latter'are to be found in almost every bouse, 
and may be considered indispensable. The former 
of these carries an immense bunch of keys at his 
girdle, and w hether his master have boxes enough lo 
demand a large bunch or not, such bunch there is 
sure t« be, for the dignity of the office. 

The bheesty (properly bihishUt) provides the water 
for the use of the whole establishment; hanging ft 
sheepskin on his recreant hip, and carrying it along 
with apparent awkwardness, tltough wills real ease. 
The dnlyi at Bombay, devolves on u puckaiee, who 
carries the water in copper vessels, attached to a 
bamboo slang across the shoulders. 
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The roihtur—4 word signifying "a prince !”— is 
the pariah of the establishmenl, but has no small 
opinion of himself, and is wise enough to eat of the 
crumbs (a phrase including every good thing) which 
fall from his master's table. lie sweeps the house, 
cleans out the bathing-room, and does all the dirty 
work,, in fact, as well as takes care of a dog or two,, 
if necessary, and is usually the happiest and often 
the sprueest and the most prettily-wived of all die 
domestics. 

The dhobee* or washerman, k fully explained to 
the English reader hy his English name, though he 
(Idlers in some respects from the English washer¬ 
woman, as well os in being of a different sex. For 
instance, while she is up to her elbows in a wash- 
tuhj, he ts up to Ids knees in a tank, or may he in u 
river f while she rubs Iter knuckle into a slid veiled 
and bli story-loo Ling skid, he bangs the linen raiment 
of master, mistress and child, against a serrated Jog, 
or a roughened stone; while she is all suds, the 
frothy article is scarcely known to him, and yet he 
is well off fur soap, but the modus operandi is unfa¬ 
vourable For the accmmilotion of the frothy pile; 
while she mangles* lie is Ironing, with an enormous 
brazen iron, of which the weight has an effect equi¬ 
valent to mangling, on the cloth; mid finally, while 
she brings home her linen as yellow as saffron p he 
brings his home as white as snow r . The dhobee of a 
bachelor gets the pay opposite to his name in the 
foregoing list j but where there is a lady in the case, 
Ins wages are al least doubled, and increased also by 
a rupee or two for every child. 

The durzee, or tailor* is an indispensable adjunct, 
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his business bdng to mend the clothes as fast os the 
dhohve tears them, and for this purpose, chiefly, he 
worts daily from luom till dewy eve—from nine 
o'clock till five, at the presidency, but from sunrise 
till sunset in the upper provinces, or (more compre¬ 
hensively) in the MofussiL A lady's tailor gets 
from eight to ten rupees a month, and lias am very 
quiet life of it; but the scolding is systematic, and 
he cares tittle about the matter, though he never 
may have u heard great ordnance in the field.” IIut 
Lhe bachelors ini tor hath a life of case and pleasure, 
working half the time for the servants, who pay him 
for that same. 

The peon, chuprassy, peadu, sepoy, or messenger* 
carries letters, runs by palankeens, stands behind 
carriages, and h altogether a functionary of con¬ 
sequence. When forming part of the official esta¬ 
blishment of a civil servant, he in feared„ hated, and 
outwardly reverenced, by the native of the district 
—for then Its ac ts as bail ill, process-server* and al l 
manner of hateful things; and invariably turns his 
power into a source of unlawful profit, from enac¬ 
tions and general corruption. 

The syce, or groom, docs what his translated 
name denotes; but in a way very different from his 
English namesake* Stuart and vigorous grooming 
ts unknown in India, and, judging from the fair con¬ 
dition of the horses, would not appear to be needed. 
He, moreover, nans behind the horse, or vehicle, as 
the case maybe; and will keep tip with the letter 
for miles, without any apparent effort* as also with a 
horse going at an easy canter. He h a good and 
generally trustworthy servant* 
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TNe grasse utter h f nowadays/more a Mofmail 
appendage than a Presidency one: for in the latter 
place, grass or hay is purchasable ; whereas in the 
former regions the grass has to be daily rooted up 
For the horses* and this labour Is, m the dry and hot 
months, especially severe, 

1 he cpachmun (in native corruption, coach trattn) 
would be out of his element in the crowded streets 
of London, or in a throng at the Opera, but he Is 
sufficiently expert far his vocation in the East, where 
crowd* of carriages are almost unknown, end where 
all cart-drivers, kc, f are forced to get out of the wav. 
He I ms no great delicacy of rrin-touch, and not the 
smallest pride in his harness or other appointments^ 
which, if the master chooses. Hill go dim and dirty 
enough. Indeed, ihe best Anglo-Indian turn-out is 
hut a poor affair compared to the second-best Lon¬ 
don one- The entire cost of a carriage and pair— 
including not only the above-named stable-servants, 
but the periodical repairs* varaishbgs;'icc.--is cal¬ 
culated to come within a hundred rupees a mouth, 
or about £100 sterling per annum* 

The abdar (literally "keeper of the water”) is he 
who used to cool the wines, water, Ac-, with salt* 
petre, before the enterprise of the Americans afforded 
the delight* uJ luxury of ice; and his services are still 
called into requisition when the non-timely arrival 
of the ice-ships throws back the citizens upon their 
old resources. The abdar now manages the ice, but 
it is only in Healthy establishments that such a 
servant is retained, as the kbidmutgar and siitlor- 
beurer, between them, can manage well enough. 

The hookah-btirdiir is a domestic fast going out, in 
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consequence of the gradual, or indeed fust, superses¬ 
sion of the hookah by the cigar. 

The ayah, ur lady's maid, Ims no innate taste for 
dressing, but can usually plait hair woH, and con¬ 
trives to fasten a hook, and to stick in a pin so that 
it shall soon come out again- She is often the wife 
of one of the kb id mu [gars, ami then the double 
wages make the service valuable to the worthy 
couple. Frequently, she is an In do-Portuguese 
woman, and though a sad and ugly drab, h in most 
respects superior to the Mussulman women. 

The mihturanee is usually the sweeper's wife, is 
mure intelligent than the ay ah, and doe* the slop¬ 
work of u my lady’s chamberhut is often, where 
there are no children, the only female on the esta¬ 
blishment ; in which case her wages are raised a rupee 
or &o, and the arrangement answers very well. 
Whore children are, then the women of both classes 
are multiplied in a concatenation accordingly* 

The sircar, baboo, purvey or whatever he may he 
called, is the chancellor of the exchequer, and it is not 
u list Id ruo (in the olden lime it was always the case) 
that Ids master is his debtor—and then the master¬ 
ship is hut a vox. They arc a shrewd, intelligent nice, 
of most respectable appearance and demeanour, talk 
English* mid manage every thing Tor you so easily 
mid so ddig htfully, that where yon feel you can always 
meet the day of reckoning, a sircar or purvne b the 
most delightful servant you can have. They are 
almost always honest, iu the sense of never abscond¬ 
ing with your money, even where they give no se¬ 
curity; because theEr great profit ia made by com- 
mkrions and small surcharges upon every thing you 
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buy, atad dattoew, or custom (per-ccntage, taken 
from tile on live seller), upon every pay inert you have 
to make. All men in business have sircars, bat a 
mere private family, such as that of u military man, 
for example, seldom retains and docs not require 
them. They are a strangf compound of easiness 
and strictness, usuriousues* and liberality, honesty 
and fraud ulence, patience and import unity. 

Such is an [urban household ; a motley tisseiuldai'C, 
and yet harmoniously enough conducted. Hindoo 
and, Mussulman pull well together, and where good 
service is not done, it is oftener tile fault of the em¬ 
ployers than the employed. 
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DESCRIPTION AND ITINERARY 

tar 

THE FHINCIPAl PLACES IN INDIA* 



Depa arise; from Hie plan usually adopted by ga^- 
icltcers, who give the names qf places alphabetically, 
and necessarily meat!on a great many which arc of 
very small account, we have in the following con¬ 
fined our descriptions to towns, villages, stations, 
ke. p to which the business of Europeans? will carry 
them, or which they may he induced by cariosity to 
visit. Almost every locality will be named, and their 
relative distances duly set down, but such only will 
be minutely described as present some peculiar fea¬ 
tures of interest. 

Taking the presidencies of India in the order of 
their importance* we begin with 

CALCUTTA. 

CiaNEtiAL DESCfttPTio^.—The first view of Ben¬ 
gal-India gives the longing voyager a dreary pang of 
disappointment, owing to the low, ugly, and inhos¬ 
pitable shores of Bangor Island, with scarcely a sign 
oT cheering civilization, or any tokens of a thickly- 
populated Land* This desolate appearance, and the 
corresponding sensation which it excites irit the 
stranger's breast, arise from the peculiar dream- , 
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stance of there being no town at the moim* ot tlie 
river, nor any mark of one ns far as the ci31 
reach. Arriving at Madras, for instance, the\pty* 
fortifications, and nil oppidan appurtenances, 
npon you while you are yet at sea, and you at on&e 
feel that you are cast among a civilized community' 
but Be is gal frowns upon you, and you experience no 
temptation to explore her fariher. Sail on, however, 
m the true hope which should always abstain those 
adventurous spirits who go down to the sea in great 
ships, and you will be richly rewarded for your pri¬ 
mary disappointment Viewed from the magnificent 
bend of the river, denominated Garden Reach, 
where the town first opens on the approaching ves¬ 
sel, the emp d'o'U is one of various and enchanting 
beauty. Houses like palaces are studding the bank- 
on the prpjier left of the river, and a verdure like 
that of an eternal summer, renovates the eye, so 
long accustomed to the glitter of the ocean. Anon, 
on your left, appears the send-gothic Bishop's Col¬ 
lege; and in Iront of you, every moment growing 
more distinct, are beheld a lores l of stately masts, a 
noble nod beautiful fortress, a thousand small boats, 
of shapes new arufe-undreamt of by the visitant, 
skimming over tbeSSea iu \ the larger vessels of the 
country, pleasant to look upon oven for their strange 
dissymmetry and their consequent Tinwicldiueas ; the 
green and goose-shaped hudgemw, lying idly for 
hire, and the airy little bauleahs, with their light 
Venetian f d rooms, which seem fitted for the water- 
bowers of lovers on some of the lakes of those sunny 
isles which poets are wont to sing of, and where the 
breezes are never stronger ihan can be borne by 
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silken salts- There cnnnot be a scene more beauti¬ 
ful, connected with the bustle and business of hie, 
and We heart of the traveller feels light witbm him 
an l*i* views it. He experiences n indefinable emotions 
ofm V) jmtl he TOJagioes he is in a country in which 
he could dwell tinrrpminglv for ever, voluntarily de¬ 
barred from the prospect of ever again beholding the 
trlooniier shores of England. 

* In t hc year 1757 occurred the memorable Capture 
ftn( j 1,1 under of Calcutta by 6ooraj-ool-Dowkh, the 
S rtwub of Bengal, and the attendant atrocity of the 
Black Hole sacrifice; an event with which even 
English children art familiar, and the horrors ol w hich 
need not be detailed or farther alluded to here. 1 he 
fate of his counlrvuien was signally revenged by the 
great Lord Clive; and from that period may be 
d .t. il tbc stable foundation of our Indian empire, 
Willi the growth of which Calcutta has to this day 
kept pace in every description of metropolitan pro- 
uneritv. The original boundaries of the city, indeed, 
continue ns they were ; because the circumscribed 
area was not for a long period, nor can it scarcely 
vet he said to be, occupied with urban fulness or re- 
'rruhritv ; for in the olden time there was no rule by 
which ’to guide the buildings, but every- one was 
allowed to erect his residence where and how he 
pleaded, so that there was never a uniformity in 
position or architecture, nor any unity of general de- 
si^ ; a negligence or which the city will probably 
never rid the ill effects. As the inhnhitimts 
thickened, however, by births or mmigrntioTij much 
wuf> gradually rfone in remedy of the evii p though 
probably pot at first with that parlieidar intent* und 
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tbits the greater portion of the originally allotted 
apace has been formed into streets and squares; and 
though the houses are in general considerably apart 
from each other, and spots of unoccupied ground 
still here and there exist, yet Calcutta may be de¬ 
scribed as having long been completed,—that i* r no 
change can be made in its ester no) character ofdbs 
construe Lion as a city,—and, like other orergpswti 
towns, to have flowed over into its suburbs. It is 
built on an almost dead level* which is the character 
of the far-surrounding country, so that it is calcu¬ 
lated to be raised hardly so much as one foot above 
the mean of high water, though there is a slight fall 
from the bunk of the river to the eastward, in the 
direction of the already mentioned salt-water lake. 
The soil Ls a rich alluvium, mixed with micaceous 
sand, and resting, at some depth below the surface, 
on a blackish day; and such is its aptitude for im¬ 
bibing and retaining moistnft, that in spite of the 
heat of the climate, the earth is always damp, and 
the air in general humid. 

This metropolis of British India, and emporium of 
eastern commerce, is situated in kit. 22° 33 f 54* 
Jong* 86° 2b' 17" E,, ott the eastern bank of the river 
Hoogbly, which is merely a branch, liting the most 
westerly one, of the Ganges, and is at the distance of 
nearly one hundred miles from the sen. The breadth 
oT the stream, which is deep, muddy, and rapid, 
is about equal to that of the Thames at Gravesend, 
and ships or from twelve to fourteen handled tons 
anchor abreast of the city, cither in six or seven fa- 
thorns, near mid-channel, or at the chain moorings 
within a few yards of the shore, where they are fas- 
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toied, head tmd stem, so aa oot to swing with the 

Topography.— 1 iVe have said that the coup (fail 
Troui the river impresses the beholder with an idea 
of magnificence in regard to the width of the 

streets 'and the splendour or the houses in exter¬ 
nal architecture; butalthoogh the bare facts which 
notify the inference remain, upon a nearer view 
0 f the objects, which have still the chamcterislic 
grandeur of spaciousne-s in their respective ways, 
\. L i the first impression, which is derived fruiu the 
mind’s belief in the existence of unqualified splen¬ 
dour, is, un the nearer view, discovered to be in a 
-rrat measure illusory. The houses continue, indeed, 
to be justly considered by the stranger superior “ in 
complement extern" io tine great majority of the 
tnwii residences in the principal capitals of Europe; 
hut the eye is soon offended, mid Unit grievously, By 
the admixture of mean and dirty huts, which abound 
„ in same of the finest siteeii, and come almost into 
contact with the colonnaded mansions; or as a Im- 
mortius poet once described it:— 

Wbcrc fialtirail Ikhelk! vtaiulfl, rirnr*. by ]□»!, 

By lb* hitt frtmi tSir JutnjJiilL |>LuLer h d i 
like tin? thin* tub by tiiE cTOtfcrry bowl, 

AaA Lute tp try ii’sanvtcfU™ 

These mean wild wretched-looking building art 
occupied, principally, during the day time only, a* 
shop*, by the native venders of commodities con¬ 
nected with the cuiuiu [option, or the petty handi¬ 
crafts of the people; but as the ground belongs, for 
the must part* to native landholder^ und yields a 
Lucrative rent when thus parcelled out into small 
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allotments, for the purpose above specified, it is 
likely to coolsnue the sordid cause of the solecisms 
we have id!sided to m the architectural character of 
the town. 

For municipal purposes, the city of Calcutta is 
ijuartcred out into tbur divisions as follows:'— 

Uf, iv/ iTppvr „Yii rtft l-tiruion, ImukM oa the ntrrtb br (tw 'Siih- 
TJLtb Dilch; irmth lij Oh- Mu|£Imm 4 BazaU-rwl rod Cotloa-itFttt. 
e c h lihant; riiC bj- tbfl tSwobir-rMul. naii WMtbf thtf htw 

lluugtlhr* 

2*rf T or jU>kyt JftjpIA ffiritton, botttwfcd cm the Berth % thr 
ifutehoan And CottOflHfcreet. lo MtwWw Ghaut; sdsitb 

Ijt Uk BfiifHttUnwia.inMil, JJow llAKsof. n-tid Loll filEHTt tfl Cu*tam 

IfniiAC OLnU. iwkI crut «nd i*ntt tibiiTB. 

Srdt w tjapw Starr A tKnmdted mh the north hj U>t Ibsiti- 

khj:LtLS»r-vuL l.Snw llazur, r.ibil 1*41 B&uucr. to- Hou« GbiuiE ; 

wdth hrv DhurmintaM-itneL uckL E F^httailt-Tw, 10 ChaiwI 33 n.ul 
UtiMlE, nmt fait ami wr*t M nhtitflr.. 

4ih, &r / B fnr^r A'flWA INrilfffll, buan4ctS OB l3u? EWrth bj Uw Phlif- 
i - jri." ■ i ■■ ■■ ti'd: and EfflpSjtiiOrJff.-rijTr,. in Cludid pawl Glairi i- pwiUi by tb<- 
Lavci CirPikT-nml, Ksib-llE't^-brid^c h odlL Tolly'i KnUrth, lu 'hi 
river Hoagtiijp ro<£ esul and v«tt as abate* 

Tu each of these divisions a rnagbtrale is appointed, 
vrhop however, does not reside, nor even hold liis sit- 
lings, within the precincts of Isis Afuf, as the only 
police-office so the place is situated in the Lot! 
Dsmuir, near the north-wesiem extremity of the 
English pan of the town. 

The conventional divisions of the city, which are 
but two, arc tolerably well defined, anti sire d esc rib- 
able as follows A line drawn from Becbee Ross 1 * 
Ghaut., on the river-hnnk f due east, to the L'pper 
Circular-road, and frntn J lasting Vbridgc, on the 
Tolly's X id hth, in a north-easterly direction, to the 
Lower Circular-road, will include the whole of the 
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space occupied by the Christian part of the commu¬ 
nity ; while a similar process of demarcation, com¬ 
mencing at Beebee Eoss*s Ghaut and running east¬ 
ward ns above mentioned, including all the streets 
northward m far aw Cbitpore-bridge and the boun¬ 
dary of the Mahratla Ditch (a now useless and un¬ 
seemly excavation, commenced in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and encircling the city from its 
northern extremity iq a point on its opposite boun¬ 
dary, called Bridgets How), will comprehend the 
greater portion of the city which is occupied by 
natives. There is, however, lids material difference 
to he observed in the two localities, namely, that u 
considerable part of the European division is occu¬ 
pied by natjvi-*—chiefly Mussulmans and the lower 
castes of Hindoo*— while very few Christians have 
their abode m the native quarter. In this tatter, 
with but a Few exceptions, the streets are, like those 
of most Oriental town*, exceedingly narrow, and the 
houses lofty, the lower apartments being used for 
shops or store-room^ while the mom strictly domi¬ 
ciliary parts of the building, above, are primitively 
garnished with toop-hates instead of windows, and 
the backs of the houses are for the most part to the 
streets. Some dwellings, indeed, there are which 
have the convenience of windows, and even of balco¬ 
nies, but even those are, in general, most sorry 
imitations of the European style, and from being 
commonly unpainted, and never kepi in good repair, 
present that mean ant1 dilapidated appearance which 
is a characteristic of the native architectural con¬ 
structions, botli public and private—the dwelling- 
house, the temple* the ghaut, ficrai, and bridge. 
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And From thb sweeping condemnation of the thrift- 
leFsness and want of taste of the people of Hjudo&tau, 
can l»e excepted only the very few booses belonging 
to certain opulent natives in Calcutta, who have 
grafted the European customs on thrir own, and 
whose residences are fitted up with considerable 
elegance and judgment| and there are many, also, 
among the native upper classes, generally, who, though 
they cannot totally wean themselves from the cus¬ 
toms of their country, are ambitions ol having their 
houses fuminihed and decorated in the English way, 
which, however, ill assimilates with the confined 
dimensions and dark interiors incidental to the style 
of eastern architecture. Hence an incongruity which 
makes apartments, thus bedizened, bolt paltry ntuid 
magnificence, and tawdry and disarranged, though 
every article in them may he costly and, in its indi¬ 
vidual character, free from meretrickousocss; and 
hence, too, a manifest and u certain sign that such 
apartments are intended rather for show than Ibr 
enjoyment* But lo revert to our topography. 

The business pnrt of Calcutta, or what m England 
would be termed “ the city/* and which m India is 
known by the designation of “the town, 1+ is com¬ 
prised between Ch and paid Ghaut and the New Mint, 
on the river-bunk, eastward ; and from the former 
to the head of CossiEolluh-street, at its junction with 
the Dhurrutiitollnh and Chowriltghee roads ; and in 
a similar direction from the New Mint to the Burnt 
Bay/nur, a line drawn from the latter to the Cossifcol- 
lah completing l be define ment. The fashionable, or 
what may be figuratively, though not geographically, 
called the ires* end, is at Chowriughee; but us Cal- 
m 3 
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cuttn is mule up of an officid ftfld a mercantile 
community, and can boast of no exclusive cirde in 
resemblance to the “fashionable” one of Loudon, 
the distinctive appellation bestowed on the quarter 
juet mentioned lias originated more in the circum¬ 
stance of its being locally apart from the " busy hum 
of men," about the traffic-hire* of warehouses* and 
veL near enough to the scenes of both commercial 
and official business* lu render it a convenient resi¬ 
dence for high functionaries and wealthy merchants* 
than from any difference in their social modes of liie 
from the practice of their fellow-exiles. 

A Tew of the streets in the European town are of 
pie at dimensions ; as the Cho wrmgbee-road r ibr in¬ 
stance, which is nearly two miles bug, anti in average 
width not less than eighty Feet; but* ns its nutne of 
“Road " would import, it has houses on only one 
(the eastern) aide, facing the extensive plain, or 
maidoMy which separates it from the river. The 
Dliumimtollah is nearly equal, in dirueiisire dia¬ 
meter* to this; and being on each side bordered by 
a row of houses of good elevation* and many of them 
even splendid in their outward appearance—with 
but coiupiiratively lew native hut-edifices on its line 

_it would claim to he considered a first-rate street 

in any western capital* A short way down thin road 
is the Gbaud uy Bazaar* where the street is usually 
much crowded by retailers of doth and various other 
articles, who seriously encroach on the public 
thorouzhfare, and obstruct the free passage of ve¬ 
hicles to and fro, as the police make no effort to 
vindicate the public right of way either there or in 
any other part of the town,—a fact than which there 
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is do other single one more demonstrative of inefti- 
ciency in the named department* in w ha lever town 
the remark can be rightly made, Wellesley-rood 
Would be acknowledgedly u fine street, were it not 
lined, almost continuously, with native huts, and ex¬ 
posed to the greater nuisance of the Kalassee, or 
native seamen's quarter, which is situated about the 
middle of it—near the spot at which it intersects 
the Jam! Bazaar-street—and is inhabited by a de¬ 
bauched and otherwise totally demoralized mass of 
people, composed chiefly of those who sue out of 
employment, or who live on the fruits of barefaced 
prostitution* The Upper and Lower Circular roads, 
which nearly encompass the city on its eastern or 
landward aide* are long and of noble proportions; 
but the paucity of houses gives it a straggling and 
here and there a desolated appearance; while that 
before-named opprobrium of the city, the Mahratta 
Ditch T with much jungle in the back-ground* forma 
a drawback to its perfection, which, until the whole 
line Of road shall be cleared, to the extent of some 
hundred feet Ijeyond the boundary! and the ditch it¬ 
self filled up, will tend to retain it in that stationary 
condition (while improvement is elsewhere active) 
in which it has now for so many years continued. In 
the Chowringhce quarter, there are many fi no though 
not Jong streets ^ iimong w hich the one culled Itu&sdl- 
slreet* debouching at either end into Pork and Mid¬ 
dleton streets* respectively* takes muk among the 
best* Camac-street is idso a very good street* but 
has as yet few buildings* and towards its southern 
extremity has numeratm huts, and much tin occupied 
ground; both of which eireunistuncea are destructive 
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of true town beauty, and give an appearance of 
in hurled wretchedness and desolation, which detracts 
from th&dfbct of even adjacent completeness- Park- 
street is a somewhat lorkjLT, but disproportionately 
narrow streeL, having some good houses on its line, 
and has always been considered an abiding-place of 
the first respectability. But it has one great disad¬ 
vantage in being the thoroughfare for funerals to the 
English Protestant cemetery, which is situated at 
its eastern termination; and as the cortege on these 
solemn and sembrous occasions is always consider- 
14We, and in general beyotid what in England would 
be deemed commensurate with the rank in life of the 
deceased; and, moreover, as the processions occur, 
alas l almost every day, the place is objected to su il 
residence by many people, who think they should not 
enjoy such frequent intimations that they are in the 
high road to the grave, or who care not to be re- 
inii led„ like the ancient monarch, once in every 
four-and-twenty hours, of their mortality. For 
although it may be tacitly admitted, upon pure 
ethical authority, that— 

*■ Drath If tire priTikgt ortaroum nature, 

And life without k wtiTf nflt until the Hiking f r 

yet li is surprising w hut a disposition there is prac¬ 
tical ly evinced, on the part of mankind, to postpone 
the use of the “ privilege’ 1 to an indefinite and far- 
off period, and to rest satisfied with its long remain- 
i iig p uouppre p riated, in th e dislance ! loud on-st reel, 
which b near the eastern end of that just delineated, 
has several good houses of recent erection; but it, 
too, is disfigured by unseemly and barbarous hovels. 
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Until recently, Calcutta was destitute of onear- 
chilectural feature which mark?; all towns in Eng¬ 
land (and tu various other parts), in which the 
national mass of commerce h circulated through the 
whole body-social by the veins which are kept open 
for it in the system of retail. We allude to the plan 
of regular shop-fronts, which distinguish the place 
of business from the private abode* and which* when 
tastefully designed* and sample-adorned, as in Lou- 
don, yield an ornament to the streets, and eloquently 
proclaim tile prosperity of the country- Calcutta is 
sLdl deficient, when compart'd to English towns* in 
this pleasing and convenient system* and from cli¬ 
matic difficulties most probably remain so; for goods 
exposed to the heat and glare in a window would 
speedily deteriorate* and mean while then* would be 
no pedestrian customers to bo attracted by the dis¬ 
play, But of late* there have been shop-fronts added 
to the lower st ories of several of the houses in Council 
House-street* Cossiudlah, and ot h er streets* and the 
propensity towards this kind of improvement is daily 
increasing among the European tradesmen, Still, 
however* the fonestral exhibition* nbove alluded to. 
Is wanting, and the shops must be entered ere goods 
can be beheld ; and thus the place* though in reality 
the theatre of a oio&t extensive commerce, ha* not, 
as fur ns the exterior of the trades houses is con¬ 
cerned* anv thing of the bustling and busy look* and 
none of the ^busv hum/' which arc characteristics 
of European seaports* Another cause of this out¬ 
ward dulness consists in. xht* isolation of the houses, 
as contrasted with the contiguity of buildings in* for 
instance, a London street; and from each traffics! re- 
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aidcnce having its warehouses, or gttdouMs, inside a 
court-Yard, which is dosed with gales, so that the 
passenger ia little aware, from any mark or likeli¬ 
hood which meets hia eye, of the ceaseless activity 
which is going on within. To a person, however, of 
very ordinary power of observation, the number of 
vehicles, dcscrihable and indescribable, which nttvi- 
t/nte the streets (for the “ rules of the nouil " are in 
desuetude in India), including quantities of laden 
bullock-carts; and the concourse of croplt'yed nulives 
which on every side he must perceive, would be tide* 
quate proof of the place being an emporium of first- 
rate consequence, even did not the abundance of 
shipping, and the shoals of concomitant small craft 
of every form and pressure, sufficiently of themselves 
give assurance of the fact. 

Calcutta has 110 w&lh, barriers, or other outward 
appliance of a fortified town—for the eireunwidlu- 
lion t culled the Mahratta Hitch, merits no such 
ruitk l nor is there need of such defences, not only 
in tile improbability of in* ever being attacked, but 
from the vicinity of Fort William, which commands 
the circumjacent country, and which, on an eruer- 
genev, could contain the whole Christian popu¬ 
lation, nnd in the face of which no enemy could re¬ 
tain a footing in the town. Its principal defect, as a 
place besieged, would conri-t in its being, from in¬ 
ternal resources * unaupplied with drinkable water, 
save from a tank, or pond,, on the southern glacis, 
within only a few hundred feet of the ramparts. 

There ore several neut ? yet spacious religious edi¬ 
fices, and other buildings devoted to public purposes., 
the principal of which are the Town Hall, the IIin- 
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doo and Madrid a colleges, the Metcalfe Buildings 
the Sans Souci Theatre, and the Supreme Chart; and 
though, like other capitals* it can boast its bazaars, 
yet the reader who pictures tUese mart-places in Ms 
raindp according to any pattern taken from the Pan¬ 
theon, Baker-street, Soho-wjuare, or other similar 
establishments in London, will he no nearer a correct 
conception of the reality than if he were to imagine 
u house in the Chstpora-road From his inspection- 
derived impression of Buckingham Palace* True, 
there are various articles Fluid by various retail 
traders, congregated* yet independent of each ether, 
in both bazaar institutions; just as there is a river in 
Macedoa and a river in Wales ; 

*' But there at! fifreneq end* heiwcea the p*ir, pl 

who then become fairly representable by the classi¬ 
cal illustration of Hyperion and the Satyr;—the 
English bazaar being a place of beautiful arrange¬ 
ment, defined charges* delicate merchandize* id 
respectable conduct; and the Indian oue being a 
scene of riot* knavery, prostitution* and filthiness, 
exhibiting* moreover, Lhe mercantile incongruity of 
the costliest maiaiitiiCturL^ in th: merest dens* and 
the often disgusting necessaries of the native culi¬ 
nary department, such £i£ rancid and uncleanly 
ghee** and bad and bitter oil, attainting the air, 
which is at the same time impregnated by the Su¬ 
bic im odours of littur, frankincense* and aromatic 
spices. With shame also it that we feel compelled 
to proclaim that the City of Palaces is, w ith rare and 
recent exceptions, moat wretchedly lighted by mean;* 
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of sordid oil-lamps* supplied with material of so in¬ 
ferior a description that even the inride of the tamp 
is scarcely iliumittatEclp ami placed at the respectable 
distances of the coruers of streets, or other wide 
intervale, which make them appear as few and far 
between a* did the angels" visits of the poet's illus¬ 
tration, Neither is the city watched t or paved* or 
efficiently regulated in its municipal relations* in all 
pertaining to which itb considerably behind a second- 
rate English provincial town. Within llic limits of 
the city itself there are rto bridges, for the sufficient 
reason that there is no intersection of the [dace by 
running streams; but it is by this dremustanee de¬ 
prived of one of the most effective sources of archi¬ 
tectural ornament— the magnificent bridge—which, 
wheresoever viewed from, presents a beautiful ob¬ 
ject to the eye; and which, by joining together 
the water-severed section? ot the spreading town, is 
the apparent means of a union in partition, and of a 
siiflb and easy intercourse. 

Thera are, however, some very neat suspension 
bridges—a description of pontiff ce which must, in 
the first instance, have imbued with astonishment 
even tlie Hindoos apathetic mind—over the creeks 
and canals (at either end of the town) which debouch 
into the river Ilooghly* 

The city of Calcutta is supplied with good drink¬ 
ing-water from a considerable number of large ponds 
(colled tanks), for thermit part situated towards the 
Chowrimihee Ipiartcr; but the one which gives the 
name to Tank-square 3h^ in the busing part of the 
town, and contains a fine reservoir of water, which 
covers an area of about three acres, and which is 
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twenty feet deep at the place of its greatest depth* 
li h r unfortunately, however, liable to be rendered 
occasionally brackish, in consequence of its vicinity 
to the river, from which* in dry seasons, it is now 
mu| then replenished; and this deterioration id the 
more to he lamented, as the tank in question forms 
the only local source of supply to a very thickly- 
peopled portion of the city- In these junctures, 
most of the European families, and several o\ them, 
indeed, uniformly, procure the water for their table 
uses from the tanks on the plain, of which there arc 
several, and all containing water of excellent quality ; 
but Lliat which bears it way the elemental palm from 
the rest of the temperance fountains, is a tank in the 
Free School grounds, w hich has the advantage of 
land -springs. Alii the tanks obtain " annual supplies" 
from the periodical rains; and therefore, in seasons 
when these happen to he scanty, much distress Is 
endured, ere their recurrence, by the general popula¬ 
tion; and this distress is especially great during the 
ensuing hot months, when the ponds came to their 
lowest ebb, and their then remnant of water becomes 
turbid, in consequence of the incessant drain which 
is made on it ut that parching period. 

Calcutta has extensive, irregular, and thickly na¬ 
tive-peopled suburbs; but the Europeans, there¬ 
abouts, are few, and their houses far apart. Of these 
suburbia l localities, that of Garden Reach, about 
four mires to the south of the town, is by far the 
most important, and, indeed, magnificent ; some of 
the buildings being on a scale of much grandeur and 
elegance, and surrounded by externa Eve grounds, laid 
out in miniature representation* of the beautiful 
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parks of England. These used to bo the residences 
of the Hite of the metropolis; but latterly, in conse¬ 
quence oT the place's salubrity having been said to 
bo impaired, blit perhaps more owing; in reality, to 
the greater activity of both official and mercantile 
life, brought about by the mure stirring character of 
the times, the locality has come to be less and le*s 
frequented, excepting at the driest periods of the 
year, when every bouse has its ten an L 

Eastward of Garden Reach, are Allipore and Bab 
lijpinge, both considered healthy spots, and the latter 
having a lew good houses found an extensive plain, 
in which are placed the line? of the Governor^Gene- 
iti! P & body-guard. After a long interval, and in a 
northerly direction* comes Entaily—a euburb branch¬ 
ing out from the eastern side of the Circular Road, 
opposite its juociiLiii with the Dhurrumtollah. It 
contains many houses* which arc inhabited, princi¬ 
pally, by the middling classes, and which, being on 
the outer side of tile Mahratto Ditch, have the ad¬ 
vantage, in common with the oilier suburbs, of being 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature in cases of civil process. Still farther 
to the north, at the bead of the fioitaeoimah or Row 
Bazaar Road, lies the Scald ah or Balmghaut Road, 
leading to the Salt-water Lake, where there are a 
few good residences; und thence, stretching to a 
great extent to the north-west, are Si in J ah and other 
suburbs* entirely occupied by native^ and inter¬ 
spersed with tiic guiden-bouses, or suburban retreats, 
id llie wealthy merchants and other men of fortune 
among the aborigines* 

In regard to dimate, Calcutta may be described 
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as subject to the extremity of moisture, and nearly 
to that of beat ; which atmospheric diaructeristira p 
joined to that of a tolerable decree of cold, divide 
the " rolling year/' into the seasons sufficiently wet I 
defined to be classified with that distinctness* But 
upon this point, and in regard also to the diseases 
peculiar to India, we hare said enough in preceding 
pae:es. 

Population. —-A belief tad long been prevalent* 
that Calcutta was a thickly-populated town, and 
some estimates made the number of inhabitants 
amount to nearly half a m ill ion, while, in the looser 
language of conversation, we have known double that 
number mentioned us being within the truth. Re¬ 
cent and accurate survey®, however, have sufficiently 
established the fact, that its resident population does 
not much exceed two hundred and twenty thousand, 
comprised w ithin the proper limits of the city, which 
stretch for a distance of four miles along the banks of 
the river, and to about one mile and a half, nt the 
greatest extension* in in ml. The old errors upon this 
subject, w hence flowed so much exaggeration, arose, 
no doubt, from an observation on the part of the cal¬ 
culators of the immense number of day^sojournere, 
whom they un inquiringly look for regular inha¬ 
bitants, instead of discovering them to be the result 
of the vast influx of people from the adjacent villages, 
who have employment in town, or who attend the 
bazaars with the produce of their gardens or fields* 
and to procure for them^dves those necessaries 
which* in the first instance* era all swept into the 
Calcutta markets. From this cause the place appears 
to hr- s war tiling with population * and as, beside. 
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ih« men who happen to be unemployed are more in 
thu habit of lounging or lying about the streets than 
ul' keeping within their houses, the* observer, who 
trusted to In* eyes merely for the formation of a 
cellos, would arrive at 11 fur higher calculation than 
the more systematic investigator into censual truth. 
The following tabular estimate, made not long since, 
upon the recognized principles, by the superintendent 
of police, exhibits at otic view the number and classi¬ 
fied description of the then population r— 
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Among this great variety of the human race, there 
is little or no collision in the important struggle for 
the obtainment of subsistence; and hence, in a great 
measure, arises the blessing of internal public tran¬ 
quillity, which is uniformly experienced in this mag¬ 
nificent, yet motley-peopled capital. Xo one class 
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interfere b m any nhjectioaable way with llio pursuits 
of another, hut* on the contrary, the course of uecu- 
patutn caused emeb class to assist the others, for the 
promotion of its own individual interest; and caste, 
r I in iut e T and prejudice, elFeet as true anil politic a 
division of labour as meditation and design have 
been able to do hi England, in. India the system 
baa its evil a^ well as its [good. The evil is the 
prevention of competition mid improvement in the 
different professions to which the natives incline. In 
England* every man can Follow any trade he pleases; 
but in India, the son of the tailor may not become n 
shoemaker; nor must the family of the blacksmith 
recruit the ranks of the carpenter. If a washerman 
wore starving for want of employment, he would 
(never dream of turning barber, though in his iieigh- 
hourlio^ri] theiv might he u paucity of the chattering 
tribe; nor would ti starving barber seek a livelihood 
by starling as a water-carrier. W' c have here spoken 
of the classes of tribe* ; but among the tribes them¬ 
selves there is nearly the same separation of pursuits 
and the same variation of means for attaining the one 
great and common end—subsistenee. 

Tflc Calcutta ExgUsht who arc not in the East- 
In dm Company’s service, may be divided into the 
three main classes of the mereautile, the retail 
dealer^ and the artisans* The nutnerieaJly minor 
bodies belonging to the church and the law, several 
of each of these last sections being also in the Com- 
p an vs employment* it is not necessary, for Lbe pur¬ 
pose of the present exposition, to notice paiticiiliu-ly ; 
and the persons form, of course, properly, 

no portion of the residcntuiry British cam muni tv. 
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Of Lhefcu three major divisions of our own peculiar 
people the artisans arc those whom the uninitiated 
reader might* at the first blush, suppose inevitably 
instrumental in causing a dash with the native arti¬ 
ficers, and thus denicinstratiint the fallacy of our pro¬ 
position on that subject But the fact is* that the 
British mechanics in Calcutta are all in the capaci¬ 
ties of mas ter-workmen, ami are nut, In the English 
umkrstotiding of the term, actual labuurcrs in their 
crafts at al I, The tailors, shoemakers, house-builders, 
coaeh-maktrrs, carvers and spiders, cabinet-makers, 
and the like* are practically no more than supervisors 
of the work (including instruction to some extent), 
in the laborious part of which, or whet is literally 
the manufacturing depart men L, natives arc employed 
ns journeymen; and thus, instead of being jostled 
out of employment by tile mtrogresston of Europeans, 
they have employment secured to them at a better 
rate of wages than their own master-manufacturers 
could afford to bestow. On Lhe other bund, the 
native master-artisans lose little or mi custom by the 
similar speculations of their pale-faced brethren j for 
the shoes and clothes of the aborigines are of a 
peculiar kind and quality, and such us the emigrants 
would be incapable of producing at the uniform 
market price; while of such articles as are suitable 
for European wear or other use, many are sought by 
our countrymen from the native on account of the 
immediate cheapness, as it is often more convenient 
to renew a cheap article, ut comparatively frequent 
intervals* than to pay largely down for such os may 
last vott longer. Of many English trades there are 
no bmnchisTat all in India, Hutters, saddlers, gua- 
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makers, cutlers, hosiers^ brewers, perfumers,, and an 
infinity more, are unknown in India; though the 
several commodities produced by them are on sale 
ill ere u_s importations, and by persons, sometimes, 
who belong to the particular trade (such as gun- 
umkingb though their Indian work in it U confined 
to repairing, mid that chiefly by natives under thdr 
inspection,* 

To the English trader, manufacturer, or vender, 
w r c recommend Europeans in variably to apply in 
[ireference to resorting io the natives. ** Europe 
shops/* m they are culled, tue so nearly on a level 
with those of the China bazaar, that there is little to 
be gained, where these used to be much, by having 
recourse to native dealers, especially if we take into 
account the extra trouble of the process, and the 
higgling about the cost* Moreover, among the 
tradesmen of Calcutta, as a body, there k much real 

* Ic Wju by die of fir* tod t nrid edomsatkfi* 

Ul'iT the at rotation of the E**t-ln43a Company'* euoivjjwI}' and of the 
jirifubEtlbii of Kurujwim n-^rt to wunlU *u iurtas bf 

ihitivh ifojHtai auj dHaJ; uul umuv Usuuj^iC tluU tbe iimnigTatuin of 
luIjgiuTrrt 4iaJ urtLvi'j wtfdM take pHuTO to an eit*4t U* Lni^rfrre wuh 
the Jframu aiul Lapping of dm* uaEiws. fVw of tw autiri] iaEhins 

have h*en ftiUflelL Time frnfr hm Enmawd to a ^17 COuHari^fa 
(j*tent F iiuiT, the abolition of like knoonpclj. ti Ik yuml nil qi^utkp, hut 
Uk no u-tlitif rrj|Kri have ilm pwruiutia i>f [he prcieiiE barter btftfi of 
modi lento (u Scan*!*' * jeu^Iv pnuntiea] wEdi 

tflCHitj GD04£ti Eu cultLraiis m HonUml ttm, haa iaa4v hfr agairt'ainnec g 
i h* ortlsiCLi ftfEUatti iquiutrirallv ritumt |Ik *amcv The only people 
viho have Ui Ilacu-isaidefabEfi iLiainberc have bc&u ennipoi^J 

of tlyu vury lUK-les* eSulh ^culcmuiUy cotodeiWj who Have foMcnreA the 
cKrupatUm of tlerka and geuiJtbLirH.'i ^rratiL* in Eogtop^upSe- talus 
have no qudltouona for etnpluymeuE hepwtl ltvj*e fk^Kssnl,, per- 
fcipt m a mpraior dearer, fojr the EuraiiaiM until Hindoo# already 
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liberality of dealing, and a spirit of great indulgence 
towards those whose extravagance or misfortune 
may have placed them m their legal powers and 
when it is considered lioxv often their just and deco¬ 
rous applications for payment are cither treated ivtth 
silent contempt or replied to in terms of ill-mannered 
arrogance, the wonder should be, that they are sys¬ 
tematically so forbearing, instead of that they occa¬ 
sionally retaliate upon combined rudeness and neg¬ 
lect, through the medium of m document from the 
shed it's sane turn. 

Of the entire tanas of MaliomedariJ* and Hin- 
does, exclusively of the degraded castes of the latter, 
which forms a recognized portion of the inhabitants 
of Calcutta, and which maybe estimated in round 
numbers at two hundred thousand, it is probable 
that a full moiety are in the service of the Europeans 
and AnufcnmhS, and that of this moiety the for 
greater division may ho ranged under the bead of 
domestic servants, and the remainder described as 
employed in the government end mercantile offices, 
in [he capacity of nnder-derks, messengers, and the 
like inferior, yet trustworthy employments. The 
other half of the entire number subsist theuiihdves 
by what may be termed street or river labour, in 
contradistinction to that which is rural, and find 
employment in carrying palanquins ns bearers, and 
parcels us cOolic$ t or porters. The employments are 
perfectly distinct, and though each is pursued by 
Hindoos, yet neither would interchange the modus 
fipfmudi —-it being against the prejudice of caste for 
u bearer to carry any weight upon bis head, or for 
n coohe to do so on hi& bock or shoulder. The 
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honesty of the coolie is proverbial over India- Paid 
at a rate not exceeding; at the utmost threepence 
sterling a day, and often at a lower rate than that; 
and employed to convey parcels of value and of easy 
appropriation from place to place, we arc not aware 
of many instances of a coolie having been found 
guilty of a breach of trust, even in circumstances 
where detection ivas next to impossible anti the 
temptation great. Yon may employ one of these 
men (and they constantly arc employed) to cany 
package* of about half a mannd—that is forty 
pound*—weight, tor a distance of a thousand miles, 
and for a six weeks or two months 1 journey ? and they 
are rarely known to fail; nor oven, weather and 
health permitting, to be otherwise than punctual to 
their covenanted time of arrival, calculating the 
average daily progress, with the burden borne on 
the head, at about two and twenty miles l As a 
body, they are tinder no sort of police regulation, 
being neither badgetl nor ticketed, nor having their 
biro adjusted by municipal law. On a rumoured 
attempt to arrange them, in those respects, they all 
left Calcutta, and would not have returned to it had 
the design not been abandoned- Formerly, the pa¬ 
lanquin- bearers were equally uncontrolled* and they 
soon struck work^ on the introduction of u negti- 
toting system ; blit us they cavitd have been done 
without, mid their places supplied by the rival body 
of up-country bearers, the plan ivas persevered in, 
the hearers had to yield, and now the hack, or us 
they are called tteka, palanquins* are regulated in 
like manner, and in principle as are the hackney 
coaches and similar vehicles in London, Such as 
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remain to be mentioned, alter the deduction of these 
two principal classes from the aggregate, gain llieir 
livelihood as boatmen, dealers in grain, oil, doth, and 
other articles of every-day consumption bv the popu¬ 
lation at large; and as workmen in the various 
trades which are requisite to supply the household 
demands of their multifarious follow-citizens. 

The rest of the inhabitants of Calcutta are suffi¬ 
ciently described in the section appropriated to the 
population of India generally. 

Pl-ruc lii.fi Lnijfos, —‘Tram the high reputation 
Calcutta has acquired for the palatial character of 
her buildings, it might be supposed that the city 
boasted of many noble public edifices. This, hotv- 
■ er, i^ far from the fact. It is upon the number of 
superb prime mansions that Calcutta must rely 
to bear out the character she enjoys, for it is only 
within the lust half-century that her inhabitants 
have considered it incumbent upon them to erect 
buildings for particular public objects. The practice 
has been, when an institution lias been formed, to 
fovale it in the first instance tn a spacious private 
duelling, and only to give it a special habitation 
when the purposes of the establishment have been 
extended or the funds increased to an amount that 
would admit of the extra outlay. Thus, there are 
not more than eighteen erections, not including 
places of worship, in the town, which deserve to be 
• :dh d « public ” on the score of their having been 
originally built for the reception of a public establish- 
ment ; these are 

The Govern me nl House, the Town Hall, the 
Writers Buildings, the Metcalfe Hall, the Hindoo 
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College the Mudrussu or MfihoDicduii College* the 
General Assembly's InstitEition p the Suns Souci 
Theatre, the Medical College, the Mechanics' Insti¬ 
tute* the Orphan School* the General Hospital, the 
lee House* the Ochlerlony Monument, the Mar- 
iiiLuircp the Race Stand, the A^atic Society's Rooms* 
and the Mint. 

Tpte GovEasw ekt Ilonas *— TSie Government 
! Icnjie was built a boat the year 1804, at the in¬ 
stance of the late Marquis of Wellesley* then Go¬ 
vernor-general. The architect was Captain Wyatt, 
of the corps of engineers* and the expense of ejec¬ 
tion about thirteen hes of rupees, or about £in those 
da vs) one bund red and fifty thousand pounds ster¬ 
ling* The building with all its faults may bo con¬ 
sidered a noble one* and particularly well adapted in. 
its plan and interior arrangements to the climate. 
The external view iss grand and imposing* notwith¬ 
standing iu numerous windows and its want of 
height. The same altitude* divided between a base¬ 
ment and two floors, would doubtless have had a 
better appearance, but tbb would not have been 
effected except at a great sacrifice of interior space, 
which, it is presumed, the architecture would not 
admit of. The verandahs are rather mean for so 
large a building. The columns haw angular Ionic 
nuptials* The grand entrance i s on the northern 
aide, by a handsome flight of steps leading to the 
first door, U h seldom used* owing to it- being 
entirely exposed, the entrance underneath the stairs 
being preferred by those who have occasion to go to 
the house. The position of the dome has often been 
objected lo H and not unjustly: it is situated between 
x 2 
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the southern wings, and excepting when seen from 
the south it always appears out of place, from not 
being in the centre of the whole building. The 
wings on the southern side are surmounted by the 
royal anas: those on the northern are ornamented 
by the Honourable Company's, The greatest credit 
appears due to the architect for the interior accom¬ 
modation, It in tty be considered perfect, m far us 
convenience is concerned* and splendid in evenr 
respect, with the exception of the staircases, as a fit 
and proper reside nee for the supreme ruler of our 
Indian possessions. Had die staircases been im~ 
f roved> the accommodation would have been less, 
unci the architect did widely in sacrificing splendour 
to comfort. The centre of the building consists of 
three large rooms. The ground-floor, being ]®w, j s 
chiefly occupied with office??, < 5 cc. The centre of the 
first floor h a grand marble hall, formed by the three 
morns, the entrance of which liasit row of columns. 
They are used on occasion* of entertainment as the 
dining and supper rooms, accord mg to the extent of 
riie company. Above them are the ball-rooms, The 
floors are of varnished teak neatly laid; the ceilings 
are ornamented and covered, so as la conceal tile 
beams; the gilding is tu^teful and neat + From the 
roof are suspended numerous chandeliers,, while the 
>ides of the rooms and between the windows are 
lined with handsome mirrors. The coup (tml, when 
lighted and filled with company, is certainly splendid* 
and would do credit to any country. 

The four wings, which may he consrdered a* dis¬ 
tinct houses, am connected in the centre by moans 
of commodious galleries. They are every way con- 
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venj^nt and comfortable, and art? occupied by the 
Governor-general and his suite, AH the out-office 
arc detached and k no way interfere with the view 
«d the room, Upon the whole, the I mi Id in g may 
justly be viewed m doing great credit to the architect. 
That it has faults, in atr In Lee turn! purity, mast be 
allowed; buE these faults are counterbalanced by the 
convenience* which proceed from them, and were: 
doubtless known to the architect} and a decision to 
this effect made. The place altogether is a splendid 
conception, and few tnen forty years ago (at a nv 
rate * in India), excepting t he architect himself, would 
have elicited from their own invention npv thing eo 
complete and salisfaetoiy. 

Hindoo College.—F liii? excellent and htirhlv in¬ 
teresting institution was projected near the close of 
the year 1815. It owes its origin to a most zealous 
advocate for native education, the late Mr. David 
Hare. He it was who first conceived the idea of 
such an establishment, which occurred to his mind 
in Llie course of a discussion, at the house of the 
celebrated Ramniohun Roy, op the best means of 
improving the moral and intellectual condition of the 
people of India. Having written down his liioiights 
on the subject, the paper was shewn to several in¬ 
dividuals, amongst whom was a native gentleman, 
who without communicating his intention to Mr. 
Hare* handed it directly to Sir Edward Hyde East, 
then Chief Judge of the Supreme Court, soliciting 
his patronage and support of the scheme under con- 
side ration. The learned judge was so much pleased 
with .Mr. Hare's suggestion, that he entered lamic* 
dlately into almost till his views, and after having 
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proposal a few T trifling alterations in that gentle¬ 
man^ plan for the establishment of the college, lie 
convened a meeting of respectable native nt his own 
hou=e on the 5th of May, 181G, tor the purpose of 
carrying so happy end noble a design into speedy 
execution. As Sir Hyde East bus been very gene¬ 
rally regarded ns the sole originator of the Hindoo 
College, it hm been thought dee to Mf. Here's 
memory to make especial men Lion of his share in 
the undertaking. 

After various meetings upon the subject, it was 
resolved 14 that an institution for promoting educa¬ 
tion be established, and that it be called the Hindoo 
College of Calcutta, and that the Governor^ general, 
and the members of the Supreme Council for die 
time being, be requested to accept the office of pa¬ 
trons of this institution/ 1 It was also resolved, that 
Sir Edward Hyde East should he requested to accept 
the office of president, and the then chief judge of 
the Court Sadder Dewtmny and Nizamut Adawlut, 
that of vice-president. A committee was appointed, 
consisting of both native and European gentlemen, 
and to these were added an English and a native 
secretary. 

The primary object of the institution was the tui¬ 
tion of Hindoo children in the English and Indian 
languages; and in the literature and science of 
Europe and Asia. The committee hired a building 
in a populous part of the town as a temporary school- 
house, and on the 20th January, 1817. the school 
was opened. On that day there were hut twenty 
pupils, but a learned native who was present ex¬ 
pressed his hopes that the Hindoo College would 
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resemble the lmr t the largest of trees* which yet at 
first was but a small seedling, fn ]&&& than three 
months the number of boys was stxtv—niue + in- 
dueling; sixteen free scholars, all of whom made 
English their principal study. The fund a of the 
college amounted at this time to upwards of 70,000 
ru pees, IS ot w \ tli stan d i ug# ho were r, this au spiL-ious 
commencement# the expenses connected with the 
establishment not being regulated with a due regard 
to economy# were soon discovered to bo B much be¬ 
yond the means ot the disposal of the management# 
and! us a consequence* some appointments that were 
almost sinecures were abolished# and certain extra- 
vugnn t ex pendi lures w ere red ticed. Though so much 
active interest had been exhibited In the early infancy 
of the college# the novelty# however# soon begun to 
wear away# and if it had uot been for the indefatiga¬ 
ble labours and persevering expostulations of Mr. 
Hare# the founder* the whole undertaking might, 
gradually have dwindled into nothing. Tile school 
had been removed from one house to another, and 
began to exhibit any thing but a flourishing ap¬ 
pearance p when the few individuals who still had its 
eaccess at heart appealed to the government for 
assistance. Pecuniary aid was immediately granted ; 
and the Governor-general in Council having deter¬ 
mined to found a Sanscrit College in Calcutta, for 
the special purjuise of reviving native literature# it 
was deemed advisable to erect a large and handsome 
building that might accommodate all the classes 
of both institutions. A be and twenty thousand 
rupees was nllofted to the purpose. The foundation 
stone of this edifice was kid on the 25lh of Feb- 
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ruary, 1824. The present building was opened for 
the reception of the classes of the two institutions in 
the in until of May, 1827* The centre part of the 
building was In be devoted to the Sanscrit .students, 
and the (wo wings to the senior anti junior depart¬ 
ments of tin; Anglo-Indian school* The two institu¬ 
tions have been kept totally distinct The Sanscrit 
College has always been entirely under the superin* 
tendeuce of Government, but the Hindoo College, 
until the erection of tile common edifice, was under 
the superintendence of native management. With 
the consent of the native managers, the gut 1 eminent 
appointed Mr. Horace II ay man W ilson, Vice-presi¬ 
dent of the committee and visitor of the college, and 
at the same rime nominated sundry lecturers and 
teacher*, selecting them from the ablest men whose 
services were available, ^The-government likewise 
presented an excellent library to the Hindoo College, 
and have for some years contributed two thousand 
rupees per mensem towards the general expenses of 
the college, A wealthy Hajali presented a donation 
of 20,000 rupees* which was devoted to the insti* 
tutiunof scholarships^ the object of which was, by a 
monthly bursary of sixteen rupees, to induce the 
pupils of the first class, who would otherwise be 
obliged to quit college in search of a livelihood* to 
remain longer and finish their education h 

In 1829* the biilure ol Lite house of agenev, in 
which the college funds, to the amount of 00,000 
rupees, hud been placed, plunged the college into 
great embarrassment; but by the excellent arrange- 
incuts of i)r + Vi ilsou, the institution wm rescued from 
the very serious injury which so great a loss was 
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expected to occasion. There was on increase in the 
number of boys* all of whom paid five re pees per 
mensem for their education (with the exception of 
those of the first class who had received scholar¬ 
ships), and by enforcing a mote regular system of 
payment of the monthly bills Ibr instruction, and a 
proper attention to economy r the college soon reco¬ 
vered, in n. great measure, from this heavy blow. 
An nnhappy drawback from the popularity of the in- 
stiiulEnii occurred about this period. A Mr* Hmtfio, 
an East-lndiflh, who had ucqiurcd some degree of 
local celebrity d? a poet, Whs one of the mastery 
and lacing fond of conversing with the students, he 
sometimes touched on religions questions with too 
much freedom, and alarmed the parents of the 
youths* 11 was asserted that he taught them atheism, 
and also insisted upon the necessity of disobeying 
their parents on all matters connected with liberty of 
dbctissicn, He positively denied the truth of these 
charges, and of several tethers of a similar nature; 
but us many of the parents had indignantly removed 
their children, and there was a gem uni imp region 
amongst the native* that the Hindoo fkith was the 
subject of ridicule uf the Hindoo College,and that even 
the great. principles of morality and nature] religion 
were at tacked by Mr. DeroyJo, the native manage* 
jwsnt thought it absolutely nectary, ns a matter of 
policy, to dispense with his services as a teacher. 
The visitor and founder of the college were both of 
opinion that the charges against Mr* lJcrf.fl.io were 
unfounded, but they were obliged to give way to the 
native managers in a matter so peculiarly affecting 
their own feelings and the interests of the college. 
n 3 
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£qou after Mr + Derozio left, the excitement ceased* 
and the institution recovered the confidence and 
good-will of the native community. 

Its 1831* the government authorized the appoint¬ 
ment of n Professor of Law and Moral Philosophy* 
and the General Committee of Public Instruction 
engaged li gentleman who was a Protestant minister 
to fill that oilkc; but the native managers expressed 
their decided objection to the appointment of a 
clergyman. In consequence of this objection* to 
which the government attached due weight* as ac¬ 
cording with their policy of non-inter Terence with 
the religious prejudices of the natives* the office was 
changed to that of lecturer on law and political 
economy* and assigned to a practising barrister of 
some eminence. On this gentleman^ resignation of 
the office* as incompatible with his practice* it de¬ 
volved successively on others of less capacity. 

In 1835* owing to the retirement or resignation of 
some of the professors* and the difficulty of filling 
their places satisfactorily* a new distribution of du¬ 
ties took pkee. The office of lecturer on mathe¬ 
matics and English literature, which had hitherto 
been united* was now divided. Subsequently* a prin¬ 
cipal was appointed in the person of Captain David 
Lester Eiehardsou* author of 11 Literary Leaves*" &c. 
The system works well * and if the college cannot be 
said to have attained the maximum of perfection* it 
certainly never was in a higher state of prosperity 
than at the present moment* 

The Hindoo College is one of the handsomest build¬ 
ings in Calcutta. It is of the plain Grecian Ionic 
order. The grand entrance is on the north* and a 
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flight of stone steps leads to q portico supported by 
tour Jolty columns* The portico leads into a square 
open court* on the east and west sides of which are 
colonnades, which form the entrance into the lower 
apartments devoted to the Sanscrit classes. At the 
south-west corner of the western colonnade i= Lhe 
principal staircase, which leads to the large upper 
hall of the centre building* This hull* as well as the 
one beneath it, measures eighty-four feet by twenty- 
six. In the upper colonnades* east and west of the 
court* ore galleries forming passages into the several 
side apartments* one of which is devoted to the col¬ 
lege library* which contains a large supply of the 
best works on the literature and science- of Europe* 
with many of the most approved translations from 
the Greek and Roman classics. A hook, in which 
the titles of the works borrowed and the names of 
the borrowers are kept* affords an interesting illus¬ 
tration of the taste and acquirements of the students, 
European visitors are often greatly surprised* on in¬ 
specting this record* to observe.how much works 
demanding serious thought* the closest study, and an 
exertion of the highest faculties of the mind* are 
voluntarily sought after by these aspiring boys* most 
of whose parents are as ignorant as their forefathers 
five thousand years ago. On the south side of the 
building is a large portico, supported by si* columns* 
on a well-raised pediment. The two wings are of 
the same order as the centre building* but of one 
story only* The eastern wing is occupied with the 
j unior department or lower classes of the Hindoo Col¬ 
lege* and the western wing is devoted to the upper 
classes. The professors deliver their lectures in the 
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upper apartments of the centre building. The entire 
edifice, including numerous out-offices, stands on uti 
urea of 470 feet Ijv 100 feet, . Within the enclosure, 
which is defined by a handsome irou rail, is a large 
circular Intik and neat lawn. 

Thus much of the college and its purposes, ft 
would be agreeable to follow the student from its 
portals, and trace the effects of the instruction he 
has received upon the society with which he thence¬ 
forth mingles. But it is much to be apprehended 
that, at present, the advantage stops short with the 
student himself. 

Hinny of the students in the first and second 
classes of the Hindoo College are enabled to procure 
respectable situations under government, and utl of 
them who requite employment find :t college educa¬ 
tion of most essential advantage to them. The cer¬ 
tificate of character and acquirements which each 
boy obtains on quitting the institution, when very 
favourable, is regarded as an invaluable document, 
and esteemed of higher importance and utility than 
any private letter of introduction, liven the more 
wealthy students who do not seek for employment 
are proud of the honour of a good college certificate. 
U is amongst these in rather dependent circum¬ 
stances that the love of learning is longest cherished. 
Amongst those who have to spend every entire day 
in official toll or the pursuits of trade, and rut aril 
exhausted to the idle converse of their families, the 
desire for intellectual pleasure very speedily cools, 
and they lose oil that generous ambition to distin¬ 
guish themselves- by their talents or their a I ruin men I-, 
which they evince in association with their class- 
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follows* But those who arc not doomed to a per¬ 
petual struggle For the means of existence often 
continue to study very sedulously the hooks recom¬ 
mended to them when at college; and they some¬ 
times contrive to prolong an acquaintance with their 
teachers by occMional vigils, or even letters, rimy 
arc, however, in an awkward and uneueouraging po¬ 
sition* tor their purents and immediate associates 
rarely smile upon their studies, mid the English in 
India are, generally speaking, even yet too aristocra¬ 
tic to meet the advances of the natives in a true 
spirit of sociality. There is too often n proud con¬ 
descension on the one side and a humiliation on the 
other. We cannot expect Lhe natives uf India to 
advance much in the scale of society until we hold 
out the ready hand of fellowship to all who distin¬ 
guish themselves by their talents or their virtues. 

Tins Sanscrit CoLLSOn —The Sanscrit College is 
supported entirely by the government, and about 
Livelve hundred rupees per mensem are drawn for its 
expenditure* This institution was establishei! for 
the encouragement of Oriental l earning ; hut a few 
yea^ ago a teacher was employed to leach the stu¬ 
dents reading and writing the English language. 
Little progress, however, was made in their occi¬ 
dental studies, and English instruction has been for 
some time discontinued- But a disposition is again 
evinced to renew the u He nipt to introduce the study 
of Lhe English, and also of the vernacular language 
both of which had been very injudiciously neglected. 
At one period there were about a hundred stipendiary 
scholars, some of whom got eight rupees, and others 
five rupees, per mensem; and at Lhe period alluded 
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tti p there were about 250 students; but when these 
stipends were ordered to be gradually discontinued, 
the number of students fell off considerably. There 
are now only about fifty stipendiaries, nmi there are 
not at this period more than 140 or 150 students 
altogether, and these include a late addition occa¬ 
sioned by the introduction of the study of the verna¬ 
cular language, which of more use to the sons of 
the poor than the Sanscrit As at the Hindoo Col¬ 
lege, with the exception of a very Few stipendiary 
scholars in the first and second classes, nil the boys 
pay five rupees per mensem for iheir instruction , 
which is a considerable sum of money to many of 
the parents, and the continued and increasing pros¬ 
perity of that college is a proof of its great popula¬ 
rity amongst the natives. The students at the San¬ 
scrit and other colleges under government superin¬ 
tendence at present contribute nothing towards the 
expenses of the education* The immediate manage* 
ment of the Sanscrit College tinder a native secre¬ 
tary of great respectability. 

The institution nest in degree to the Hindoo 
College, as being particularly adapted to the in¬ 
struction of natives in the higher branches of learn¬ 
ing, though by no means approaching it in point of 
utility, is 

Tim Madhlssa, or Maitomepan College. — 
This institution was founded in the year 1760, by 
Warren Hastings, who, at his own expense, erected 
a building for die college, and obtained from go¬ 
vernment, for the support of the establishment, a 
grant of land* estimated at 2^,000 rupees per annum. 
Tilt; object of the founder was to encourage tbeculti- 
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yation of Arabic learning, and to prepare persons 
with perfect knowledge of Mahomedun law, to act 
as public officers in the courts of justice. Yet this 
plan, however wisely conceived of generously sup¬ 
ported, failed in effecting the object intended; for in 
the year 1812, a representation was made to govern - 
jneqt } that the rei'enuc dedicated to the support oi 
this institution wns wasted by indolent and ignorant 
professors and profligate students, and* that w the 
institution was wholly useless as to all purposes of 
education. ft Some partial alteration* were then in¬ 
troduced* But apathy, the child of fatality, and vice, 
the offspring of idleness, soon triumphed over these 
temporary expedients, and in the year 1820, govern¬ 
ment, fully convinced that such an institution would 
never produce any useful results while muter the 
control of natives, appointed a committee of Com¬ 
pany^ servants, with a secretary, to direct the studio 
and enforce the rules which they might deem neces^ 
SLiry to establish* From that period the college 
rapidly improved ; learned professors were sought, 
and the studious were rewarded ; l he revenue of the 
college fixed at 30,000 rupees per annum, instead ot 
the original jaghir j and a new building was erected 
on the north side of Wellesley Square, at the tdiarge 
of 1,40,537 rupees. In 1829, an English school was 
attached to the 31 ad mesa ; but from the jealousy 
with winch the Mahomedans view English literal are 
and science, and From a belief that the school was. 
formed to undermine their religion and render Arabic 
literature less pre-eminent, it has been rather op¬ 
posed than supported by the native influence in the 
college. Very few of the Arabic students availed 
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themselves of this new source of information* end 
gen era II v those that nltendiHlj cl id it more as a 
matter of form than from inclination. Out-students 
were admitted and dismissed ns changes took place 
in the committee, and nothing seemed certain hot 
that whatever was done one year would he altered 
the next. A radical reform was, however, introduced 7 
yet not without violent opposition from lhe most ce- 
lt?brated oriental scholars in the education committee. 
These gentlemen considered the Mudrwsa ns found¬ 
ed purely for the cultivation of Arabic, and that it 
would be unjust la divert any pun of its funds from 
the direct track pointed out by its founder; and so 
indignant did they feel at the proposition of a radical 
change, that all of them who were nn the Mudrussa 
committee resigned, rather than have any thing to 
do with what they termed the spotiatiAn of a vested 
right. The general commit tee paid little attention 
to this sudden burst of passion, and orders wore 
issued according to their declared intention. These 
orders were certainly harsh mid uncompromising, 
but they have not proved eventually so pernicious as 
their opponents had anticipated. If the intern ton 
of the general committee was to divert the funds of 
the Mndrassta to the support of other institutions, it 
must be admitted to have been unjustifiable; hut if 
their object was to give a more extended rsmge of 
information to the Muhorncdan community, it was a 
measure fraught with benevolence and supported by 
sound policy. Be that as it ntuy* orders were issued 
declaring that no stipends should be allowed to 
students admitted after a specified day, and that 
when vacancies occurred in professorships, none 
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should lie filled up in departments where well in¬ 
formed and lnr£^e classts did not exist. TJit-se 
alterations excited alarm in the breasts of theMa- 
homed an community; they considered them as in¬ 
dications of a political attack ou the independence 
and rights of their body in general, and on their 
learned iiiflti tut ions in particular. A general meet¬ 
ing took place, a t,iemorial wins prepared, signed and 
presented in due form, hut without producing any 
Other result than a promise that it should be trans¬ 
mitted to England for the consideration of the 
authorities iu that country. In the report of the 
general committee of public instruction for the year 
1835 ii is stated “Till lately every boy receiving 
a stipend from the Arabic department was obliged 
to learn En dish an hour or two in the day, and those 
who did nut receive stands had to pay two rupees 
a month to I the privilege of being allowed to jom the 
Englbh class. The result of this arrangement was 
that the English school wa* filled with unwilling 
scholars, *4 were too old to acquire correct pro¬ 
nunciation, and devoted too short n time to the study 
to be able to make more than a very limited progress 
in it Under these circumstances the school lan¬ 
guished until lately, when a change of system was 
resolved upon. The Arabic students were no longer 
compelled to team English, and any other Muho- 
uicduii yoatlw who wished it were allowed to do so 
without any payment being required Irorn them. 
The result has been satisfactory. 1 he school is now 
filled with boys who pursue the study of English 
with real and success equal to any of their Hindoo 
compeers." Emm *!■ aiiliirfl of ^ 
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college proceeded without uny obstruction; opposi¬ 
tion died tiway gradually, and business soon flowed 
into tIte common routine* In a late report there ap¬ 
peared to be forty-two paid and seventy-two unpaid 
students in the Arabic deportment, and one hundred 
and fifty unpaid scholars in the English school* The 
English department would be a great advantage to 
the higher order of Mahoniedan iuliiihituuls of Cal¬ 
cutta, if the Arabic establishment would cordially 
unite with it in the search after and the diffusion of 
knowledge, aud if the people themselves, so deeply 
interested, would meditate upon the benevolent ef¬ 
forts of government to place them in as ad vantage- 
mis a position as that of the learned part of the 
Hindoo population. Unhappily, however, the lead¬ 
ing members of this great body, as well as the 
native Functionaries of the college, are hostile to the 
introduction of western literature and modem science, 
so that few except the children of indigent parents 
avail themselves of an establishment, introduced 
solely for the general benefit of their community. It 
seems to be a matter of doubt, whether the altera¬ 
tion introduced by the committee is justifiable or not, 
or whether a power existed, by which new studies 
might be introduced and old ones modified according 
to the fashion of the times. But if reform be the 
older of the day, and utility the principle of action, 
the only question that can arise is, w hether it is more 
profitable for the Ms homed an people still to pore 
over the dark pages of imperfect translations from 
Aristotle, or at once to direct their steps towards 
light, truth, and modem science. These people 
would be eminently successful if they would dedicate 
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their minds to any purs ail, for they can readily r.aa- 
ceive and easily remember, and although. I settle in 
the extreme, still upon any excitement they can 
study with intense application. In the Arabic de¬ 
partment there are four principal preceptors and four 
assistants- The course of study includes, in Arabic, 
general literature, logic, rhetoric, philosophy, Ma- 
Iinnicd&is law* find uuitheiiisitics. 

In the English, there ore three masters and six 
monitors, the course of study in English embrac¬ 
ing grammar, geography, astronomy, history, ma¬ 
thematics, natural philosophy, and general litem- 


tiirt, . * 

The Tow* H all.— This edifice was raised in pur¬ 
suance of a resolution passed by the inhabitants or 
Calcutta, in February, 1804. It is a superb building, 
applied to the purposes of public meetings, hAh t 
public dinner, concerts, dramatic performances, 
fuiicv fairs, annual examinations ol schools, ice. 

The plan was formed principally from the con-i- 
deration that such a fabric required a grand double 
staircase to admit numbers at the sametime. I he 
stairs are so placed as not to obstruct the mr in the 
hot season, They are therefore «Ltu*ted to the north 
a point front which the wind seldom blows, except 
in the cold weather. In their construction they are 
spacious, easy of ascent, and well lighted, so that 
the projection of these slaire serves os a measure 
in a certain degree, to determine the proportions ol 
all the other parts of the building. The whole 
effectually answers, Wording every accommodation 
likely to be required on a liberal and.extensive scale, 

but nothing useless or superfluous. 
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The vestibule or entrance, together with the two 
flights of stairs (which commodiously admit two 
hundred persons to pass at one time), occupy the 
space of one hundred feel in length by twenty-seven 
fee t in bread lb, forty of which are given to the en¬ 
trance i and thirty to each of the slain*. The breadth 
b divided into three parts, two for the step of the 
accent, and otic in the centre between for music, 
affording ample space for two large bands. On the 
side walls ascending the stairs, there are places for 
t two large pictures meant to afford a choice situation 
and good Fight: similar blanks could not be left in 
Other parts without impeding the current of air, to 
obtain which, in the greatest possible degree consis¬ 
tent with strength and appearance, ought to bo the 
first object of an architect in a hot climate. 

To the northern front is added an open portico, 
under which carriages may drive, mid set down their 
company in rainy weather. Over it is contrived an 
open verandah or colonnade, w hich would render the 
principal apart merits dark if it were dosed* 

On each side of the stairs are two rooms of 
twenty-one by twenty feet, and adjoining to each of 
them a bath. At the north-west corner, a spiral 
staircase to the music gallery renders it unnecessary 
for the musicians to enter any other part of the 
house. 

Near the western end, at about five feet distant 
from the centre window of the large dining room, is 
the statue of 31 anju is Cornwallis, and at the oppo¬ 
site end that of the Marquis Wellesley, This situa¬ 
tion was particularly pointed out by Mr. Bacon, the 
statuary, in preference to the upper floor, under the 
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consideration lbat the statues ought not to be set up 
in an assembly or dancing room; and also that from 
the s^reat weight of the marble it would be absolutely 
impossible to secure the floor without building a 
solid mass of masonry under the statues* if they were 
placed above stairs; thereby shutting out a great 
deal of air and light from the dining apartmentj and 
spoiling two roams, by placing in the upper story 
' what would possiTily he considered an Misappropriate 
ornament* and belter situated below. 

The great saloon, being 102 feet in length and - 
sixty-five in breadth, will conveniently dine eight 
hundred persons in the lower floor* and accommodate 
the same number at public outotaimiients for ladies* 
on the other story. 

The southern front consists of two corner rooms, 
each very nearly n double cube* being forty-three feet 
in length by tweuty-one in width ; and a centre 
portico, eighty-two feet -by thirty. The first-men¬ 
tioned apartments servo as committee rooms' he- 
low and tvs curd—rooms above* the ceutre forms the 
trmnd entrance lor those who use palanquins* car¬ 
riages passing round to the northern front: above 
stuiis it affords a spacious roomy promenade* with a 
beautiful view of the river, fort p The building h 
reused six feet in the southern front* and tiued 
throughout. An almost imperceptible slope from 
the outer gates leads to the northern front p in order 
to facilitate the entrance into the vestibule of the 
great staircase. On the south it is formed by twelve 
stone stairs leading into the lower verandah. The 
height of the rooms from this level is twenty-three 
feet under the beam, and paved with marble* The 
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upper apartments are boardeel with rs teak door 
throughout, and twenty-seven feet in height. The 
ceiling is covered, ami all the wood work is of teak* 
An iron nucleus i& placed in Lhe centre of the co¬ 
lumns in both the floors in order to strengthen, lhe 
building, and render tlie work secure. On the lower 
floor it i* composed of a cylinder of five inches dia- 
meter, of two pieces, each eleven feet in length, to 
screw into each oilier, and on the upper story the 
diameter i* diminished to 4* Inches, to screw through 
the floors into the irons of tine lower apartments, 
which necessarily keep all the columns perpendicular 
and greatly add to the strength of .the build imr. 

The order of the architecture t> Doric. It maybe 
observed that the style h very simple, the parts of 
which it is composed few, but large, and particularly 
c&icubted to strike nt a distance, and to ornament 
the town. The [dan was not copied from any other 
edifice, but was composed expressly for the purpose 
mentioned. It exceeds in height that of the Govern¬ 
ment House by several feet. The amount which was 
act apart to build the Town Hull appears to have 
been seven lacs of rupees. 

Writers' Buildings form a handsome row of 
houses, connected, as in England. They are of two 
stories high, with one room on a floor, a kitchen, ttud 
entrance yard. They were applied, until very late 
years, to the reception of the writers In the EasUlndia 
Company's Civil Service during the first year after 
their arrival in England, but they are at present let 
as lodgings or counting-houses to private indi¬ 
viduals 

The Metcalfe Halu —fl hen Sir Charles Melt- 
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calfe, the present governor of the Canadas, waft about 
to return from India to reside permanently in Europe, 
the numerous members ol the Calcutta community, 
who hud long benefitted by his boundless liberalities, 
his munificent hospitality, and the wisdom and mild- 
ness of hi 3 rule as temporary Governor-General oi 
India, determined to pay ft tribute of gratitude to 
their benefactor, by raising a monument that should 
perpetuate the recollection uf his many public and 
private virtues, and more particularly signalize Lbe 
I a ei ^reat act of his l«do-political life—the emanci- 
patiJri of the ii^an press. Various methods of 
effecting this great object suggested themselves— 
_t. ion of a statue, the foundation of scholar¬ 
ships, the placing it bust, or a picture, with a mural 
inscription in letters cf gold, in sonic conspicuous 
public building, &c.; hut all gave way to the happier 
conceit of erecting an edifice which, while it sub¬ 
served purposes of great utility, should, by its tide-, 
commemorate the worth of the excellent Sir Charles, 
A public library hud been for some time in existence* 
but it bad no better local habitation than the lower 
rooms of the private residence of a friend to lbe in¬ 
stitution. The Agricultural and Horticultural So¬ 
ciety was equally destitute oi a buildin^ adapted to 
the purposes uf oiflciat trteJtittgs> und the depository 
of curious inodd* of agricultural implements* seeds, 
£ pec intend uf produce* To combine the objects 
of ihes-e institutions under one edifice and to give to 
it the name of the statesman wliO had long patronised 
both, appeared to be a rational proceediii^j accept¬ 
able [dike to the public who were interested in them, 
and to Sir Charles Metcalfe himself. A larger sun] 
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of money was, however, necessary* for the erection 
of ■'! building of fitting dimensions and ' external 
beauty, than that subscribed exclusively for com 
memomtlve purposes. The deficiency was accord, 
ingly made up from the funds of tile Agricultural 
Society and the Public Library, fl|5 d a ^ of 
ground for Tun Metcalfe Hall baring been up, 
fdred for. the government granted a site fronting the 
Mrnnd Road and river on the west, llarc Street on 
the north, and opposite to the Hanksliall, Master 
Attendants’ Office, and Post, Off? The foundation 
stone haring M-' ’ , *c honour*, iu 

. ntpid tv r 
r^fiiiectiirp i* '*■ 


i 


■a fqw-- 


id 
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-it uu the 
- covered cotami&tfe 
-* *nth another and similar tU^hx 
_ -r ■rhicli lead up to the lobby and internal 
stairca.se. 

The building is raised on a solid hut ornamented 
basement of ten feet in height, in which there nre 
reopenings, and the columns, thirty in number and 
thijty-six high, rise from thb basement and 
sujjport the general enlabkiture of the building 
givmg >t, externally, much the appearance of'a 

(irecian temple of one k>ftv T story T 
The columns ®id colonnade nearly surround the 
whole budding. They would have b^r. carried en- 
f rely round, and a more tempfe-Iike form thereby 
given to the building, but the funds would not admit 
. lt ’’ ludet:d * the amount of lj ie subscription. 
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uml the iiec^sity for [jo much intcnml accommoda¬ 
tion* rendered curtailment of the ornament and out¬ 
ward decoration necessary. 

1 menially there are two stories; the lower one is 
to be occupied by thu A^icultural Society^ and will 
consist of a ball, sixty-time feet by thirty feet; a 
seed mid specimen-room, thirty-six ieet by twentv-^ 
four; a museum, or room for agricultural ^ hhrti- 
cultural implements, thirty-flix feet by twenty-i our: 
a secretary’s room* twenty-four feet by twenty-four; 
and a corridor, or passage leading to the main hull, 

1 thirty-six feet bv twelve* All these rooms are twenty- 
two feet high in the ft»£ 

The upper floor, to be occupied by the Calcutta 
Public Library, is reached by a handsome teak wood 
flight of stairs, in staircase seven feet wide; and 
opposite to the secretary's room there arc the same 
, rooms above as below, only they are more thiowii 
into one bv arches* and the roof will be twenty-six 
instead of twenty-two feet high, which wifi admit of 
galleries and side-lights above. 

The lower story, or portion appropriated to the 
1 Agricultural Society* will have a colonnaded veran¬ 
dah nearly all round* and the principal ball above 
will have an iron rail on the river-side, inside thi j 
pillars. 

In the interior of the building there is to be placed 
a bust of Sir Charles Metcalfe, which, with au 
appropriate inscription, will intimate the reasons tor 
the erection of the hall and perpetuate the recollec¬ 
tion of the many noble qualities which distinguished 
the Indian career of the worthy baronet. 

0 
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The Medical College.-Up* mstit Lton 
Ibundcd in February, 1*34, by Lord Ben- 

Linct. U was one of Lhe W«to of that nobleman * 
administration in India, and one of the “ Mtn ^ 
For some years previous to the establishment of the 
Medical College, a school of instruction fot' 
dojjiip , U termed, had costed trader thesne- 

■^f^ll^l^ieKnlendence of Messrs. Breton .oil . * 

Uvo gentlemen of great ability, and much distrn- 
!£& as GiiantM Molars. In that school a 
number of Young men wore educated for the service 
of the government in the capacity of aativj 
„ very subordinate and inferior grade of n*d«d 
uisistanto. The institution was curried on entirely 
in the Hindustani language, aided by a tcv, t ™“‘" 
lutions in Arabic. The extent of education was ™J 
limited, and In no department was it in Hw 1 
degree practical, except in the " 
dressing wounds and compounding medicine. There 
was only one teacher for Ml the branches ol medical 
science," and the students had received no P«™« 
•J3m beyond the accomplishments of reading 

mjSJithig In thdr own tongue. They were t^*rly 
ignorant of the English language and ail European 
knowledge, and for the most part were young J" 1 
not above the rank of common servants, often ot the 
meanest class. Besides this school, an attempt was 
made to convey some instruction m merlicu.c to 
few students in the Hindoo and Mabomedun 
leges in the shape of a lecture tw»ce a week. 1 
means of instruction were in this instance a s 
hued to plates and books. No gw* progress could 
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he expected to occur from such desultory instruc¬ 
tion, although the teachers were gentlemen of great 
eminence. 

The inefficiency of these native schools soon be¬ 
came uppareiit. It would, Indeed, have been iospos^ 
sible to produce better work with such materials m 
the teachers had at their disposal, and they certainly 
deserved much credit For the progress they made 
with such limited means. In consequence of the 
failure of these institutions, and urged, perhaps, by 
some papers upon the possibility of improving the 
scheme of medical education in India, which were 
laid before him by one or two gentlemen in the 
medical service, Lord William Ben Li nek appointed a 
committee to inquire into the subject and report to 
him upon the feasibility of establish in g a more im¬ 
proved method of instruction In this department of 
knowledge. At the end of two years, after con- 
, side ruble labour and very patient investigation, a 
most masterly report upon the subject shewed the 
utter impossibility of imparting medical instruction, 
according to the system of translations, without any 
means of practical illustration, then pursued in India, 
It urged upon the government to establish, forthwith* 
n college of medicine, formed upon a very extended 
basis, wherein instruction might be conveyed, in the 
English language* by a number of lecturers having 
each a separate branch of study under his charge* 
and it suggested that these teachers should be directed 
to make their instruction as practical as possible, 
after the model of similar establishment-; in Europe, 
more especially with reference to anatomy and the 
treatment of diseases. 

o 2 
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The report also recommended that it superior class 
of pupils should be selected who had previously 
reived a good English education, mid that the 
scale of remuneration for government appointments 
should be increased so as to otter encouragement to 
these young men to exert themselves. It was urged 
that such an institution would not only supply the 
government with well-educated medural assistants 
but would he the means of improving the wretched 
state of medicine among the natives generally, v 
distributing over the country skilful practitioners m 
lieu of the miserable quacks who had previously 
formed the physicians of lire native community. 

The government, though much gratified with tlu* 
report, and determined upon adopting its principles, 
considered the scale upon which it was recommended 
to form the new college, to be loo expensive, an 
Lord William resolved upon commencing with a 
more limited establishment, which might afterwards 
be increased as occasion required. 

The following extract from the govern men i order 
creating the college will exhibit what were his lord- 
ship's views:— 


Ttoi . mr «lk|. iJuD ^ U*m*d ** *• f fl «' 

taW number d native jWlth* * tto Whi * ° f 


TV, tkdi «*}*& atoll Ik «nJw ““ « meral of ^ 

Committee. wilted hi «rtai» medical o*Ve». . 

Ttot un.tnwfi« to prai ttru^b ito medium of tto fcnebA Ua- 


* ? *inint »eertwn imubIki vf mtfi« youtlia, whost «B«* ^ |lQ ' el " 
ri'fil twenty t«*rt, ar to Lew than .toll to .ntrrnl 

w,n itofoeototw® » fo i wilnrfirr pep'd" «t die IntOWfem 
Ttol ill ratulitote* far Bjlmi-fioo ■* tointoimo |ra]’ i!s s ' lil111 U 
rt^uired W pre«m rtspccUlHlltT «f caunertimu sad conduct; dicli 
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be *,bk to rad raid writ* English and lirtignWtf, or En-tbli and Kin- 
dentil rire. lull! with iJh-jm? i|iLnlifn.-aiio(is, all nalira, beE-wccn ihe 4ci' 
of fourteen and twentj, ilmll be Hjoaify eligible, withuuE exception m 
CFitwi ur enHtr. 

Tint th* number of lb? foLmdalinn [mpSh ahall be limited to 

fifty. 

Hire the fbonilo-tinii pupil* shidl each FKChtt n lUOSUWy Itipend 
fmm the pkTpmtornt of ktcd rupees, which mwf be incfriusd ■aeerd- 
sun to wrtttiu rulct 

TTuit die foundation pupils shall be rxpreted to remain. at the 
Institution few * period of not lew than four years, if id not ewraliiiK 
*ix joan. 

That iU foundation pu^lk he rc^ni red to Inni tbr priadjilrt 
and practice of medical sciences lel strict attordance Wlib the mode 
adopted En Europe. 

Tint all the pupils who *ball have completed. tkir studies jh - * 
(TStdaiig to Ibo funn prescribed Bltnll lie rustled to have oertifieatear 
signed by the $flpointriiden.t T la enable tiiCiu to psre^'ftt tltmadvefl for 
final i-xuninariEin. 

That such |iQpll» ns iliall be deemed apudified In practise- gar- 
jpejy fttid medicine dull reccitc certificates of ion, dgwd by 

the Fred dent of tbe CAipnmHcee of Eduration P and aHttttemjtted bj die 
Secretary of tint C«wmC« usA die teeniest of die Instil 

t il do El . 

TIuit the public smfioe shall be supplied with native dortum 
flUEtt eJif Itudt^koni aad with e Tie* m tfcd* object, whaEmr appoint¬ 
ments may Imppen to fail want during the period wbibh iaiervcoM 
two txjinucLiticmfl shall be offered far the ncCfcptsukce of tbe studrnTw 
who pa** at tbe cSwnliutifiO licit ensuing. Tltc «J re lion shall lie n*- 
tfuhitcd by the extent of proffSpiirnid artpilreiiumt^ 

Tlut tbt Supcrintenileiit shall be supplied, under the direc¬ 
tion and pwugeiseikt of tbe Edurattcin ChmiiurEce,, with a certain 
tnoniidy Allowance of stationery fur the use of the ]rwdtUtUm r 

That die faraiataw! of a plan of medical education. and tike mica 
and dl>Hj]]i!iiLL i uf Eire Inidtutinn, hMJ be intnixted Eo the Education. 
CainmiEtDe, * 

nmt in addition to the pupils no tbr: foitadrUnh, the benefits 
oT tlilH Colley iball be open to ah drag* of native youths, bflIWrtn tbe 
age of fourteen and twenty, without exception to creed or eagle, ( i fu¬ 
nded eIk-j posses rspeetablf Connection." and conduct* and can read 
arid write English and Bengalee, or ihigliih and Hindustan**; and 
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Lbftt ill thus qUuIsfiwL stall, It [he iliriiTlkm of thr Coumuttfe ol EJu. 
ralitfu, be ptnuLtlol tn ittrnd the uunruslion at the College, fuhjert K> 
jta di^apHpe tunl fS"|[ulalioiill+ 

Tlut die Sujierintehdent ihiiU draw » [*T ^ er **“ cttalilitn- 
mtnl of lb: Imriimloti. Trhich slsalJ br nJiwDitsigncd l»J the Si'cretnry 

nf i he Education ttumniiwe, md nimH tram it to * numme) mil uf die 

juiithi on tlw fognfolloh of. ml a tu hlinlira cnt* ultuctinl hi, tlic Natien 
MeJiral Inanition, nud ihc ToUrLtr for the laymebl of the Iluklk. 
rent, hath kijHitJ >JJ the Scerrlerj of lilt EJaeation Committee. 


A superintendent anti tin assistant wore appointed, 
on handsome salaries, and required to instruct the 
pupils in anatomy, surgery, medicine, and pharmacy, 
and to qualify them for medical charges, civil and 
military. After the death of the first superintendent 
or principal, the government altered the arrangement 
by abolishing the office, and appointing four or five 
additional professors to the college. 

Tho establishment was at first placed in a house 
adjoining the Hindoo College, but in the meantime, 
the present commodious building was preparing for 
its reception, and the institution, in Msij'p 1835, was 
located on the *ite it now occupies. This is situated 
in the centre of the native town, and covers a con¬ 
siderable space of ground. 

The buildings comprise a very spacious and hand¬ 
some theatre, capable of containing five hundred 
persons—apartments For the purpose of practical 
unatomy, a laboratory, museum, and a library and 
hospital. The grounds arc extensive, and afford a 
title site for additional buildings, for the reception 
of midwifery patients, and for the genera! enlarge¬ 
ment nf the hospital. 

A visit to the Medical College will well repay the 
l uriosity of the stranger. The mtlerid for ana- 
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tomical pursuits abundantly obtained, and is kept 
in perfect preservation by the iiycerion of arsenical 
solutions into the veins- — a method which enables 
the lecturers and students of anatomy to carry on 
their labours* during the hot season and the mins* 
without the least offensive smell being generated in 
the apartments. 

TiiEMuputrM-— It cannot be expected that the Mu¬ 
seum, of which, in 1837, there did not exist a single 
rudiment, should be very extensive. Vet, in the 
very short space of time which has elapsed from its 
commencement* a number of most valuable prepara¬ 
tions have been accumulated, and already it presents 
mail y bigh ly interesLing features. The great inti ust rv 
and real of the first Cum lor, Mr. Evans, enabled 
him to surmount difficulties of no inaigaificant cha¬ 
racter, and the shelves of this infant collection amply 
attest the importance of that gentleman** services. 
The department of pathology may, perhaps, be re* 
garded as the best furnished poriion of this museum. 
Amongst the rest are some preparations and easts 
of enormous tumours, which have been removed from 
natives of this country. There are many mag¬ 
nificent specimens of necrosis and eostosis, and 
a collection of urinary calculi, almost unrivalled 
in any country. There are many remarkable ex* 
ampins of tropical diseases of the viscera f ulcera¬ 
tions of the intestines, alterations and derangements 
of the biliary organs, kc. f and one most striking pre¬ 
paration of the stomach of an individual poisoned by 
arsenic fc together with a large number of aneurisms* 
diseases of arteries, and some fine preparations of 
monstrosities! more particularly one oi a complete 
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double fcctas* which lived for gome hours after it* 
birth. The purely anatomical preparations are legs 
numerous but many of them very excellent. Tile re 
is a fine collection of wax in ode I* and numerous full- 
sized figures of dissected parts of Auzoun, kc* <fec + 
The ostenlogieal branch of this department is well 
fumished t and i t is especially rich in skulls of various 
nations and characters* amongst others, two crania 
of Suttee women are very interesting to the stranger* 

The Lahukatokv contain*, among numerous in- 
tcrenting articles, a magnificent series of galvanic 
batteries, presented to the college by a public sub¬ 
scription in 1837, These instruments consist chiefly 
of a set of twelve troughs, each exposing forty ■three 
feet of superficial zinc surface to tin equal area of 
copper. The ignoring and magnetic efleets of this 
battery, when excited by solutions of sulphate of 
^oda and sulphate of copper, are of the most splendid 
and astonishing kind. 

2 * A series of 100 cells, each fifteen inches square ? 
adapted to a si earn chamber, so that the battery can 
he heated to the boiling point. This is considered 
to be the finest instrument in existence for the exhi¬ 
bition of the intensity of the electric fluid, as dis¬ 
played by its deBagration of metals, the production 
of the guivanic magnet of flame, and its powers over 
the living system. 

3. A scries of 300 galvanic ca*cs cT copper and 
zinc in jars, for the demons tration of the laws of 
voltaic electricity. 

Beside* tlits preceding instruments, the laboratory 
possesses an enormous electro-magnet, the burs of 
which are three indies in diameter, by six feet long; 
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and some very curious models illustrative of the ap¬ 
plication of electro-magnetic forces to the movements 
of machinery, propulsion of boats and carriages, and 
effecting of telegraphic communications. 

Fifty pupils are maintained on monthly stipends, 
ranging from seven to twelve rupees* according to 
their seniority and deserts. Besides these youths, 
there is it numerous supplementary class of candi¬ 
date pupils—natives, East Indians, and members of 
the subordinate medical department. 

On leaving college the native graduates are em¬ 
ployed as sub-assistant surgeons, on salaries ruoging 
I'rom si sty to one hundred rupees per month, in tine 
discharge of the duties of medical attendant on large 
dispensaries, established in different part* of the 
country. 

That the institution is well calculated to fulfil lFie 
objects proposed at its formation, and that the la¬ 
bour of the teachers lias not been throw® away upon 
the mi deserving, h&vfc been amply proved by the result 
of the kst seven years 1 instruct!an, as shewn in the 
estaruinations which have annually taken place since 
November, 1838, ftjr the purpose of granting diplo¬ 
mas, Practical proofs of the advantage and capa¬ 
bilities of the college have been given on each occa¬ 
sion, and jt can now be no longer doubtful that 
Hindoos are as able to master the difficulties of 
medical science as their European brethren,. 

In June <1838) the government having called upon 
the college council to furnish a number of students 
for employment as Burgeons to dispensaries in t he 
upper provinces, a list of candidates was submitted 
o 3 
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by the latter to the authorities, with a request that 
they would appoint a committee of examiners to de¬ 
cide upon the qualifications of the students. The 
college council at the same time reminded the go¬ 
vernment that the full period of instruction prescribed 
at the commencement of the institution hail not been 
completed by many months—scarcely three years 
having elapsed since these pupils began the study of 
medicine. 

In November, u committee of professional men, 
unconnected with the college* having been appointed 
by the government, the examinations commenced, and 
after a very severe trial, which lasted the greater part 
of six days, live students out of eleven who presented 
themselves were declared to have passed their ex¬ 
amination* These examinations* which were held 
publicly in the college, were m strictly practical as 
possible. The candidates were obliged to demon¬ 
strate Sheir knowledge of anatomy upon Hie dead 
body in the directing room, where they also per¬ 
formed many of the capital operations of surgery in 
the presence of the committee. In chemistry and 
mated a mediea the ordeal was equally practical, and 
the oral part of the examination in the various 
branches of medical study was minute and searching 
in the extreme. Indeed, nothing could he a more 
complete test of the student's professional knowledge 
than these trials, and the reports of the examiners 
speak in the highest strain of the acquirements of 
the young men who were placed before them. 

In January, the diplomas were conferred upon 
the successful candidates by the president of the 
committee of public instruction, in the presence of a 
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large concourse of spectators—European and na¬ 
tives- 

The Complete success which has thus crowned the 
efforts of the professors roust be a source of high 
gratification to them. Theirs m p indeed, ft situation 
of which they may be proud. By the triumphal re¬ 
sult of their exertions in developing the resources 
thus placed at their disposal a new era in the science 
of medicine has commenced in Lidia. The blessings 
of European medical knowledge will be grad unify 
extended over the land; and die ignorant, chicaning 
empirics! who have for SO many years served the office 
of physicians in India, will be supplanted by a race of 
men who possess the requisite ability and scientific 
acquirement to treat disease with a reasonable pros- 
fiect of success. At the same time, seme of the most 
deeply-rooted prejudices of the native mind have 
been completely overthrown, and a new mad has 
thus been opened lor the progress of civilization in 
India. 

La Majitiniehe. —This magnificent institution 
wus erected and is maintained by means of property 
bequeathed lor the purpose by Major General Claude 
Muj-tine, whose name it bears. The founder was » 
native of France, having been bom at Lyons on 
the oth day of January, in the year 1735. He 
appears to have arrived in India at an early age, 
and to have been led by the political circumstances 
of the country to try hb fortune at Lucknow, the 
capital of the kingdom of Oude, and the royal 
residence. ;\t this place he died on the 13th of 
September, ]8fJO f leaving behind him a most princely 
fortune, which he had accumulated with a rapidity 
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by no means singular in those days, but fur from 
common la tli&=e less troublous mid bettor adminis¬ 
tered times* 

The sum which General Marline set apart for en¬ 
dowing tins noble charity was, as appears from the 
published extract of hb will, 3,50/>Q0 sicca rupees, 
but this having been placed at interest, bud, in Oc¬ 
tober, 1832, reached the union at of 9,02,825 sicca 
rupees, or nearly £100,000 sterling. The precise 
objects of the charity were only indistinctly defined 
by the founder, while no attempt whatever wbs made 
by him to fix its internal economy* He acknow¬ 
ledge;?, indeed, in bis will, that * £ he is little able to 
make any arrangement fur such an institution/' and 
expresses a hope that either the government or the 
Supreme Court will devisr: the best Institution for 
the public good. The chief and almost I lie only 
points specified by him in hie brief reference to the 
subject are, that it shall be for the good of the tow n 
of Calcutta; that children of either sex skill be ad¬ 
missible to it, and, after having been educated, shall 
he apprenticed to some trade, or married; that it shall 
bear the title of La Martiniere; and that an in¬ 
scription in large legible character?’, bearing that k 
was established by him, shall be fixed on some part 
of the building. This vagueness of specification was 
probably the principal reason why thirty-two years 
were allowed to elapse before any steps were taken 
to curry his benevolent design into effect. It ought 
to be mentioned to the honour of Sir Edward It van, 
the late chief justice of the Supreme Court, that he, 
when second Puisne Judge, was the first who seri¬ 
ously grappled with the difficulty, and that lie drew 
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up the decree, bearing date the 22nd October, 1832, 
in accordance with which the rides and regulations 
of the institution were afterwords framed. In terms 
of this decree, the building was erected. It was com¬ 
pleted cm the 31st December, 1835, and thrown 
open for the reception of the wards on the 1st of 
March, 1836. 

The objects of La Marti nitre, as appears from the 
published rules, are two-fold, v!?..; — To provide gra¬ 
tuitous board, education p tee., to a certain number of 
indigent children of both sexes, and to furnish a 
superior education to boys ju more favoured circtmi- 
stances, who may be ad nutted either us boarder.-, day 
boarders, nr day scholars,, on the payment of a fixed 
mentlily fee- * 

The number of children on the foundation is never 
to be under fifty. At present it is greatly beyond 
that number, and it is supposed the boys 1 depart¬ 
ment will gradually receive additions, as the funds 
are found to admit of them*. The foundation children 
are elected from the Christian population of Calcutta 
without respect to the religious denomination with 
which they are connected. They are selected on ac¬ 
count of their indigent circa instances; but ihe select 
tion is made from those who are above the timed 
class of the population, both because children of this 
class are amply provided For in the charitable insti¬ 
tutions which already exist, and because, us [s ap¬ 
prehended p the boarders and other scholars would 
not so readily or so harmoniously associate with 
them. The boys are eligible between the ages of 
four and ten years, and are allowed to remain till 
they reach the age of sixteen, though they may be 
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apprenticed before that time with tin* approbation of 
the acting governors; the girls are eligible between 
the ages of four and twelve years, and unless they 
are apprenticed or marrir-i [„ they may remain for life. 
The education given to the foundation children is nT 
the most liberal and comprehensive character. The 
boys are taught English, English grammar, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, the general outlines of history, 
particularly of the histories of Great Britain and 
British India, the Hindustani and Bengali Languages, 
and the dements of mathematics, natural history, 
mechanical philosophy ; and, in the case of any of 
them who discover superior talents, it is competent 
for the head muster to instruct them in such addi¬ 
tion a! branches as shall lit them for holding in after¬ 
life a higher situation than that of apprentice to a 
trade. The girls, again, are educated in all the 
branches which have been specified, with the ex¬ 
ception of mathematics and mechanical philosophy, 
and are besides taught plain and ornamental needle¬ 
work, knitting, and straw-plaiting. It may be worth 
while to subjoin the reason assigned by a committee 
of the governors for having sketched such an ex¬ 
tensive course of education, us it brings into view- 
one of the indirect ends which Lu Martinkre may 
eventually subserve. 11 The course of instruction 
sketched out for the boys and girls on the founda¬ 
tion is, your committee arc fully aware, more libera! 
and comprehensive than is in general deemed either 
necessary or expedient for children in their rank of 
life; but they have been induced to recommend it, 
partly by the eager desire which they feel to see in¬ 
troduced into this noble institution many of those 
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improvements on the old educational systems which 
have been adopted in some parts of the continent of 
Europe, and which arc slowly but surely finding 
tlieir wav into favour in Great Britain, aud partly by 
the conviction which they have that no mean ad¬ 
vantage will he obtained if in this way a model of 
education can be presented to the oLher schools 
which either now exist, or may hereafter be opened 
on this aide of India. 

The boarders, day boarders, and day scholars at 
present amount to between sixty and seventy; and* 
\ih the number has steadily in creased since the open¬ 
ing of the institution, tln-iv is every reason to think 
that it is far from having reached its highest point- 
The inducements for parents to place their children 
there are partly the -superior character of the educa¬ 
tion imparled! and partly the comparatively cheap 
rate at which it is afforded;—the charge for day 
scholars being only six Company's rupees, and for 
boarders twenty-five Company's rupees, per mensem. 
The greatest care is taken to avoid every thing like 
an invidious distinction between them and the 
foundation children. They take their meals at the 
same table and share the same fare, arc taught in the 
same classes, when they have reached the same rate 
of progress, and associate in their ptay-hours* The 
only difference between them is, that they occupy 
separate dormi tones, though these are ccjnally spa¬ 
cious, well-aired, and commodious. 

The general management of the affairs of the in¬ 
stitution is vested, by the decree of the Supreme 
Court, in ex-officio governors and in four additional 
governor* selected on account of their presumed 
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qualifications, The ex-officio governors ore the Go¬ 
vernor-General, the Members of Council, the judges 
of the Supreme Courts the Bishop of Calcutta, and 
the Advocate-Genera h 

The four additional governors arc chosen annually* 
and* while they hold office* have equal power arid 
authority with the former* They* along with any of 
the ex-officio governors* are intrusted with the chief 
superintendence of the charity* end to them belongs 
I be right of filling up any v ucancy that may occur 
in the foundation department. They meet for the 
transaction of the current business on the first Tues¬ 
day of every month, and each of them in turn, in the 
capacity of monthly visitor* visits the school, exa¬ 
mines the classes* and makes a general inspection of 
the establishment. A general meeting of the gover¬ 
nors b field twice every year, when a report of the 
affairs of the institution for the previous half-year 
is drawn up. Laws are made to meet any emer¬ 
gencies that may have occurred* and all other mat¬ 
ters brought before them are considered and deter¬ 
mined upon. 

The business of the school is conducted by three 
masters whose several departments are carefully de¬ 
fined in the rules. They are required to possess su¬ 
perior qua I idea tin ns, and especially an aptitude for 
teaching, receive higher salaries than are given in any 
other educational establish meat in Indio, and have 
apartments in the school. In addition to them, a 
Moonshee and Pundit are retained for teaching the 
native languages ; ami provision besides is made for 
engaging other teachers and !ecturera* whenever the 
acting governors may deem them necessary for ren- 
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dering the system qf instruction more efficient and 
com p! etc, TJ] e girls' department, wilic h is kept quite 
distinct from the boys, is taught and superintended 
by a head mistress and assistant teacher* 

The anniversary of General Martinet death, ihe 
13th day of September* is, in terms of hid will, 
oliserved with peculiar honours. An appropriate 
sermon is preached to the children in the chapel of 
the institution by one of the clergymen of Calcutta 
appointed by the governors; when the service is 
closed, a silver medal is given to the most deserving 
boy and girl in the school; and then all adjourn to 
the dining-room, where they partake of a sump¬ 
tuous dinner and drink a toast to the memory of the 
founder. 

The most distinctive circumstance connected with 
the interim] arrangement of La Martinicre is the 
system of religions instruction which prevails in it* 
A general idea of this system may be gathered from 
the following resolution which was unanimously 
adopted by the governors—as a compromise, it is 
understood, between two other views which almost 
equally divided them \—“ that the public religious 
instruction given to the children of the school he in 
conformity with the principles held in common by 
the English, Scotch, Roman p Greek, and Armenian 
churches ; but that the school he not placed under 
any particular denomination of Christians, and that 
no points which are in controversy between the 
said churches be touched upon in the course of pub¬ 
lic ins true rion." A course of rel igious \m traction and 
a form of prayer for family devotional exercises were 
framed in conformity with these principles by the 
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Protestant Bishop of Calcutta, the Roman Catholic 
prelate, and the principal Presbyterian minister. 
The plan recommended by them &tad carried into 
operation consists of two parts, viz. the public reli¬ 
gious instruction and the priva Le 5 up pigmentary. In 
the former are embraced the fundamental truths of 
Christianity, as they are held by the five great exist¬ 
ing divisions of Christendom enumerated in the re- 
solution just cited, and which are summed up in the 
following particular* if 1, The Being of a God, his 
unity and perfections. 2. The Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and ^"ew festarrieniSt—a revelation Inspired 
by the Holy Ghost. «h The mystery of the adorable 
Trinity* 4. The Deity, Incarnation, A tenement ,aud 
Intercession of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
i>. The fall and corruption of man, his accountable- 
□ess and guilt* 6. Salvation through grace, by the 
meritorious sacrifice and redemption of Christ, 7, 
The Personality and Deity of the Holy Spirit, and 
his operations and grace in the sanctification of 
men, 8. The indispensable obligation of repentance 
towards God, faith in Christ, and continual prayer 
for the grace of the Holy Spirit* 9* The moral du¬ 
ties which every Christian is bound lo perform 
towards God, his neighbour! and himself as they are 
summed up in the ten cuiiiiiitindmejits, and enlarged 
upon in other parts of the Holy Scriptures ; all based 
upon the doctrines above specified, and enforced as 
their proper fruits*” CiiteeEusms embodying these 
doctrines are publicly taught lu the school, and the 
Bible b read as a class-book by all the children! 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and Roman Catholic; 
the English authorized version being used by the two 
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former classes, and the Douay version by the in iter, 

often ns they leam lessons or receive directin' 
stmc lions from the Scriptures* 

The private or supplementary religious instruction 
rtthnei to discipline, church government, the sacra¬ 
ments, nnd oilier umlteri on which difference* more 
or less important exist, and is comiiuiuicated by 
the ministers of different denominations whom the 
parents or guard inns of the reactive children may 
select, nnd who attend at the school for the pur¬ 
pose, The fullest latitude is given to them in re¬ 
gard to the catechisms to be used by their respective 
classes, and doctrines, or tenets, to be imparted to 
theiru 

All the foundation children of both sexes, and 
also the boarders, assemble every morning and evea^ 
ing in. the chapel of the institution, when a portion 
of Holy Scripture and prayers are read by the head 
master, from a form of prayer extracted from different 
ancient liturgies. At these family devotional exer¬ 
cises all the masters and mistresses, with alt the 
Christian member? of the household, arc required to 
attend. 

On Sun day mornings, the ibumlatxon children are 
conducted to their respective churches and chapels, 
as often as the state of the weather permit* them > 
and in the evenings they meet in the chapel of the 
institution, when the ordinary family devotions arc 
read with the addition of a suitable sermon approved 
of by the governors. 

The building of lIiu institution, winch is near 
the Circular Road, was commenced in Junc p 1833, 
and the entire edifice was completed in 1835, It 
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cost about two lues amd Rs* 30,000, and i- two- 
storied, with a large dome* which U employed as- a 
library. Immediately under thi*“that h, in the 
centre of the building— i a the chaperon each side of 
which arc the following accommodations fir the chil¬ 
dren, Ytt. four large halls on each floor, making in 
all sixteen, employed us class-rooms, dormitory, and 
refectory. In addition to these, there are apart- 
meat# (viz. two rooms on each floor with an ante¬ 
chamber and conveniences) at each extremity or wing 
of the building intended for the teachers. There ure 
two porticoes, north ami south, both leading into the 
chapel. There are besides three rooms on the 
ground-floor running the whole length of the south 
portico, the middle of which is the antechamber of 
the chapel, and the other two the domicile of one of 
the masters. Lastly, there are three rooms above 
these, two of which form the residence of one of the 
masters, and the third is the office oft tie secretary* 
The Bass Solci Theatre -stands in Park-street, 
Calcutta, ft was erected in May, lb4U p and opened 
in March, 1841 * The cost uf the building, including 
scenery, wardrobe, chandeliers, tec* kc., was not 
much under £ 8000 , of which sum the public sub- 
bribed about £ 1600, the remainder falling upon the 
lady who undertook the erection of the theatre. 
The Banff Bouci is oue hundred and ninety-nine feet 
in length and fifty-two in breadth, A splendid 
portico in front, covering a magnificent flight uf 
steps' leads into a spacious i&bon, whence the entry’ 
into the boxes. The area of the audience part of 
the house com prises a pit and one tier of boxes, in 
which are five rows of ann-chairs raised above each 
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ether amphttlieatrically. Behind the boxes runs a 
lobby or gallery. The stage occupies within the 
proscenium twenty-eight feel of breadth and nearly 
fifty of depth. The space concealed from the audi¬ 
ence, above and below, is appropriated to green¬ 
rooms, dressing-rooms, wardrobes, &c. Hie house 
is admirably ventilated, but in the warm weather 
punkahs are suspended, so that performances con¬ 
tinue throughout the year. The gentlemen per¬ 
formers are for the most part mnabsnrs; the Judies 
ore paid handsome salaries, and one of them, Mrs, 
Leach, was, for talent and personal attractions, 
without a rival even in England. 

Mechanics’ Isstitdtion.— Tins is a small edifice 
of an oblong form, with a frontage resembling an 
Egyptian sarcophagus, it wns built by subscription, 
with the view of inoculating the natives and the 
East Indians with a taste for mechanics. A few 
lectures were given by different gentlemen, but the 
means of insuring a continuance of such services 
have latterly been wanting, and the institution now 
exists simply ns a drawing-school. 

The OchteeLOnv Monument.— A column one 
hundred and sixty feet in height, with a Turkish/ 
capital and an Egyptian base. It stands on the 
esplanade in front of the town, and was erected to, 
commemorate the public worth of Major-General 
Sir David Ochterlony, who distinguished himself by 
his political and military services. The pillar is by 
no means an ornament to the town; but it furnishes 
nti opportunity to him who will be at the trouble of 
ascending by* the circular staireuse, of beholding 
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from the JLmmit an interesting panommti of Cal¬ 
cutta. The cost of the edifice was £3500. 

The B&jfCAL Military Orphan Institution 
at Kidderpore, about two miles from Calcutta, is an 
ornament to the place, as muck from t lie excellent 
and benevolent intentions of its founders, as from tlie 
beauty of its architecture. It was established to 
_ afford a home to the orphan children of officers and 
soldiers ; and as its affairs have always been managed 
by it select committee of officers, who have n bro¬ 
therly interest in its success, it lias been most pros¬ 
perous. Children are not, however, morelv housed! 
clothed, and educated ; their advancement in life b 
oared for, and sums varying according to circum¬ 
stances are assigned as portions to girls marry nig, or 
mprpmm to set boys forth ill the vvorFd, 

The Premdency Genera i. Hospital,—T he pre¬ 
mises now denominated the General Hospital, were, 
iu their original state, occupied as a garden-house 
by an individuals from whom they were purchased 
by the government in the year 17GB. and converted 
into a hospital* They were subsequently enlarged 
and surrounded by a wall, and now afford ample ac¬ 
commodation, in separate biuldmjjp, for patients and 
for the medical officers and establishment attached 
to the institution. The situation of the hospital is 
airy and healthy, and it h sufficiently far from the 
city without being inconveniently distant from Fort 
William, the soldiers from which are its principal 
inmates, 

Strictly speaking, the General Hospital is a mili¬ 
tary establishment, it having been transferred to the 
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Auxiliary Bible Society, Church Missionary Associa¬ 
tion „ Christian Institution of the London Missionary 
Society, Auxiliary Church Missionary Society, Cor¬ 
responding Committee of the Church Missionary 
Society* Bengal Missionary Society, Seamens Friend 
or Bethel Society, Christian Instruction Society T 
Christian School-book Society, Baptist Female 
School Society, Juvenile Society, Christian Tract 
and Book Society § Baptist Missionary Society* La- 
dies* Baptist Missionary Society, Native Christian 
Protection Society, 

Charitable—T he -Native Hospital, the European 
Female Orphan Institution, the Sailor's Home, the 
Leper Asylum, the Howrah Native Hospital, the 
District Charitable Society* 

Colleges, Schools, ifcc. — Established either Ay Go¬ 
vernment or the Voluntary Contributions of Charitable 
Indhittmh *— Bishop's College, the College of Fort 
William, Calcutta High School, the Parental Aca¬ 
demic Institution, the Aimeniaa PWlaathtopie Insti¬ 
tution, the Free School Institution, St, Xavier's 
College, St. James's Schools, the Benevolent Insti¬ 
tution, the Principal Catholic Free School, the 
Brunch Catholic School, the Oriental Seminary, the 
LTnion Schools, the Indian Academy, the Hindoo 
Benevolent Institution, the Infant School, the Lu- 
fcally Native Institution, the Lorretto House. 

Literary, Scilntiiic, Sccl Societies,—T he Me¬ 
dical and Physical Society, the Agricultural and Hor¬ 
ticultural Society, the Public Library* 

Cotuu fecial, The Chamber of Commerce, 
the Indigo Planters 3 Association, the Bank of Ben¬ 
gal, Hie Union Bank, the Agency of the Agra and 
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United Seme* Bank, the As^tini Tea Company* the 
Bengal Salt Company, the Calcutta Docking Com¬ 
pany, the S team-Tug Association * the Rental Steam 
FuntJ, the Landholder^ Society, t!m Beta gal Bonded 
Warehouse Association, the Trade Association, 
Bunds* l»st munch Societies* kc +—The Civil 
Fuad* the Civil Service Annuity Fund, the Me¬ 
dical Retiring Fund* the Uncovenanted Service 
Family Pension Fund, tine Universal Life Assur¬ 
ance Society* the Oriental Life Assurance Society* 
the Indian Laudable and Mutual Assurance Society, 
the Bengal Mariners and General Widows' Fund* 
the Bengal Provident Society* and upwards of 
twenty Marine Insurance Societies* 

Considering the extent of the commercial com¬ 
munity, the precarious tenure of human existence la 
Calcutta, and the necessity which a large proportion 
of the public is under of providing creditors with 
security against casual ties, the number of Insurance 
Societies, though confident hie, is not too areat for 
the demand. There are hut Four whose operations 
are confined to life assurance, the Universal, the 
Oriental, the Mian Laudable and Mutual Assur¬ 
ance, and the Bengal Provident Society, They are 
nil profitable and substantial institutions, owing in a 
great measure to the diminished decadence of Ini man 
life among the Europeans. Since the actuaries first 
regulated the premiums upon policies, with reference 
to the rate of mortality in India, so much has been 
done to render the presidency of Bengal more salu¬ 
brious, and to regulate diet and habits by climate, 
that the per-centage of deaths has very materialty 
decreased. *llie three offices differ in their rules 
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nml in their scales of premiums; but the advantage 
offered by one is so csactly counterbalanced by the 
benefits held out by another, that it is difficult to 
say which merits the preference. 

The Marine Insurance societies are between 
twenty and thirty in number; two ol these, the Union 
nnd the A Maw*, confining themselves entirely to 
the assurance of boats and goods proceeding up the 
river Hooghly ; the remainder taking risks upon 
vessels and cargoes proceeding to al! parts of the 
world. To most, if not to ail, of these latter offices 
a marine surveyor is attached, whose report of the 
condition of a vessel is generally taken before a policy 
is granted. It must be confessed, however, that 
either the societies or their surveyors are oecasioiudly 
chnrgeable with a little looseness in their manner 
of doing business, or we should not so often bear of 
vessels springing leaks just as they arc getting out 
to sea, or foundering on their voyages, without leav¬ 
ing a Single man of the ship s company, or even a 
stray spar, to tell ihe tale of their disappearance. 
The consequence of this laxity has been visible of 
late years in the accounts of the societies, the debit 
side of which exhibits heavy total losses, and no in- 
considenthle number of smaller average. The 
affair* of the societies are conducted by four or live 
directors, will) a secretary, the latter office being ge¬ 
nerally held by a commercial firm, who render ac- 
counts ImlT-yearly. 

There is not a single Fire Insurance Olliee in Cal¬ 
cutta. CQnf 1 agr 4 tion& p excepting amongst the native 
huts, have invariably been so rare that an attempt 
(originating In the upper provinces of Bengal) to 
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establish such an office, failed from the absence of 
any apparent necessity For p recant ton* 

Law. —The Supreme Court oF Judicature; the 
Sudder Dewany Adawlut; the Allipore magistracy ; 
the Calcutta Police Office; the Court of Requests* 

MasosiC Lodges.—-T he Grand Lodge of Bengal; 
Star in the East: Industry and Perseverance : True 
Friendship; Humility liiitli Fortitude; Marine 
Lodge; Anchor and Hope; Courage with Huma¬ 
nity; Saint John's* 

We proceed to notice the most prominent of the 
institutions named above. The College of Fort Wil¬ 
liam comprehends a class of examiners only. For it 
has ceased to offer a residence to the civil servants, 
who commence the study of the Persian and Ben¬ 
galee languages on their arrival. The schools are 
for the most part devoted to the education of Eura¬ 
sian, Armenian, and English children, but three or 
four, conducted by natives, assisted by English mu_s- 
ters* receive only Hindoo pupils. St* Xaviers Col¬ 
lege and the Lorrelto House are appropriated to the 
instruction of the Portuguese and Eurasian children 
of the Roman Catholic persuasion, though Protes¬ 
tants and others are admitted, and no attempt is 
made at prraelyit&m* These last-named institutions 
are conducted by Jesuits and nuns, imported direct 
from the niother-tuunlry* 

Bishop s College.—T he first stone of Bishop's 
College was laid by Bishop Middleton, on the loth 
of December, 1820, on a spot of ground presented 
by the government for the purpose, at the distance 
of about four miles from Calcutta, on the opposite 
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bank of the river, and immediately to Ijfcje eastern 
extremity of the Honourable Company e Botanic 

Gurden* , f 

Bishop’s College is an elegant Gothic structure, of 

a quadrangular form, like most of the bin Mings of 
Urn character in Oxford and Cambridge, but 

not joined at the angles, the southern side of the 
square being alsoopon towards the river; thus eriu- 
bltintr Ibe buildings of the northern sale as the most 
conspicuous object from the opposite bank. Ihe 
Hide of the building is composed of a central tower, 
Which is in height sixty-five feet; in depth from 
east to west, thirty feet; in depth from north to south, 
twenty-four feet. The right or western safe of tins 
tower is occupied by a building of equal depth but 
whose height is but forty feet, and its length from 
east to west sixty feet, the ground-floor of which is 
the ball. The upper floor is the library of the col¬ 
lege. The left, or eastern side of the central tower, 
unoccupied by the chapel, a building of the same di¬ 
mensions with the preceding, but in every on 
respect altogether dissimilar; being, of cOU ^ a 
single compartment, with an arched roof, m itt ex¬ 
terior figure and decorations approaching to a minia¬ 
ture resemblance of that superb structure W 
College Chapel, in Cambridge. The S»uud-floor of 
the central tower forms an entrance botii to 
chapel and the hull; the first Boor is the vestibule of 
the library, communicating also with the organ- o 
of the chapel; the second floor is the council-room, 
or visitors’ chamber, and opens to the tended roof 
of the library. The two win gs, extending from north 
to south, to the length of 150 feet (equal to that of 
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the northern side described above), are allotted to 
the residence of professors, pupils, and domicil juries. 
The edifice cost above £13,000, 

The college is founded for a principal and two 
other professors from the English universities, and 
as tuanv students us cun be maintained, either on 
the proper foundation of the Incorporated tkiciety, 
or on the endowment of any other religious society 
of tbe established church, or of the local govern¬ 
ments, or individuals. The students are educated 
either as missionaries for the extension of Chris¬ 
tianity in its present form, and in tbe mode of an¬ 
cient discipline and order which is alone recognbed 
by the Church of England, or us schoolmasters fo r 
the dissemination of general and useful knowledge. 
Toe Disthict Cbajutable Society is a noble in¬ 
stitution. IL owes its origin to the benevolent and 
zealous exertions of the Ian Bishop Turner. At the 
period of its organization, the distribution of the 
public charitable funds was chiefly intrusted to the 
select vestry of St John's Cathedral; but as the city 
had greatly enlarged it; dimensions, and much diffi¬ 
culty was experienced in determining who were proper 
objects of public bounty, committee# were formed 
in the different districts, with power to form sub¬ 
committees and appoint visitors and inspectors. The 
system has worked admirably. Many hundreds of des¬ 
titute peopleof all classes,colours, and castes, are now 
liberally relieved from the ample resources of the 
society, which have progressively augmented through 
the spontaneous bounty of many individuals of rank 
and worth; at the head, however, of whom stands 
the well-known and esteemed Dwnrkmath Tagore. 
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Almshouses and the leper establishment hare been 
formed from the funds of the District Charitable 
Society. 

The AgriOultukju Society of India.— This in¬ 
stitution was founded by the lute Kev. W. Carey, 
D,D*, vrho directed attention to the benefits likely to 
arise from the united efforts of ft society, in an ad¬ 
dress from Mission-House., Seramporc, dnted 15th 
April t 1820 t which was cEmulated p and followed up 
by n meeting at the Tofm-Hall on the 14th Septem¬ 
ber of the same year. 

On that occasion the names of thirty-two indivi¬ 
duals were enrolled us members, under the patronage 
of the Marquis of Hastings and Lady Hastings; and 
the following among other resolutions were passed . r 

i£ That u society he formed to be denominated f The 
Agricultural Society of India/ of which the follow¬ 
ing rules should form the basis: 

** That the promotion of horticulture in India he 
considered as a branch of its main object. 

* r That gentlemen of every nation be eligible as 
me tubers ; and that nil members, after the format bn 
of the societyj be admitted by ballot of a majority of 
the members then present. 

"That gentlemen in every part of India be re¬ 
quested to communicate their observations upon the 
cultivation of the different districts in which they 
reside, pointing out their merits or defects, and sug¬ 
gesting those improvements which may occur to 
them, 

** That the transactions of the society be published 
in English, and in two, at least, of the languages of 
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India, as often as a sufficient quantity of information 
be collected- 1 ' 

The society in iU primitive state, devoted ^ 
tent ion and means almost exclusively to AorftCKfrure, 
by awarding medals and high pecuniary rewards to 
the most successful native gardeners, who were re¬ 
quired to give evidence of the locality of their gronnd, 
and the extent of cultivation. As a further en¬ 
couragement, seeds were imported from England and 
other parts at the expense of the society, and dis¬ 
tributed gratis to those who undertook to cultivate 
vegetables for the tkl cotta market. 

These measures were attended with very successful 
results; the natives zealously competed for the prizes, 
and a surprising improvement soon became visible hi 
cauliflower, cabbage, pens, and most of the principal 
vegetables of England, 

Although the society’s means were chiefly devoted 
to the improvement of the kitchen garden* their at¬ 
tention was called to a higher standard of utility, in 
a series of queries drawn up by the zealous founder, 
then adopted, and circulated to such individuals in 
many parts of India as were likely by their intelli¬ 
gence to contribute information* These queries had 
especial: reference to the then existing state of hus¬ 
bandry throughout India, and were eminently cal¬ 
culated to draw out information, as a groundwork 
for the exercise of fixture improvement; but it was 
premature, and, with reference to the general posi¬ 
tion of those who could answer such queries, mode 
linle or no impression* 

In 182% the society appears to have had in con- 
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templuliori to form a joint stock ot tlioir informa¬ 
tion with the science of botany; ^d that, in 

prosecution of this object, an establishment was pro¬ 
posed and authorised by government to bo formed 
at Tiltyghur, near Barrack pore, as an appendage to 
the botanical garden, for the general purpose* of ex¬ 
perimenting and rearing young men as gardeners 
on scientific and practical principles 5 hut this c*ita 
btishment does not seem to have been ever properly 

matured. p 

In the early part of 1824 we find the society s 
funds did not keep pace with the xeal of the society 
to promote the objects they had in view, and it was 
necessary to become less liberal, and call upon no 
minol ordinary members, who had forgotten to con 
tribute, for the amount oi their respective due*. 
Tliis movement gave rise to a series of salutary 
rules; but they do not appear ever to have been en¬ 
forced, for in 1826 a resolution passed mt to enforce 
payment. 

A air. C. K. Robison, one of the members, now 
projected the establishment of a splendid garden, 
which waa very properly opposed by wiser men; but 
the novelty of the garden, holding out the prospect 
of recreation, seemed to have more weight than the 
sound arguments of the opponents, and a garden w <■ 
accordingly determined upon, on n site above utl 
Others the worst calculated for the purpose, tmd gold 
medals were given to commanders of ships (or bring¬ 
ing out apple and pear trees from England, 

This useless incubus was nearly the ruin of the 
society, and gave general disgust to all who were 
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really alive to the object* of the society, hi April, 
1829, after the funds of the society had been ex¬ 
hausted, without sanction, it was resolved that the 
constitution of the society itself should be improved. 
This report was adopted, and new office-bearers 
were elected. 

It was thought at this epoch, by many, that the 
attention of the society bad been hitherto too much 
con hoed to the introduction of what, with refer¬ 
ence to the climate of Low er Bengal and the resi¬ 
dence of the majority of the subscribers, might 
be termed exotica; they conceived that the efforts 
and the funds of an Indian agricultural society 
ini girt he far better applied, tmd more in consonance 
with the original draft of proposals for its formation, 
than they had hitherto been ; and that the sugar, 
cotton, coffee, silk, and other great staples of com¬ 
merce, were lur more legitimate objects of its special 
encouragement, deriving, as it did, and hoped still 
more to do, iu chief support from the commercial 
and agricultural community, than the introduction, 
at .a heavy expense, of European Fruit-trees, and 
other similar pursuits. 

In November, 1829, tile government granted the 
society the sum of 20,000 rupees, and authorized the 
society to establish an experimental farm, allowing for 
the maintenance of such an establishment the annual 
sum of 10,000 rupees, exclusive of rent, and 4600 
rupees for building* and stock for the first year. 

Skune difficulty was experienced in finding un area 
sufficient for these experiments near Calcutta; but 
at length five hundred heegahs offered at Akra, 
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about sixteen nailer below Calcutta, and the aocieiv 
were obliged, miller from necessity than choice, to 
adopt iIillI iiv- iheir she. 

Here the society grew cotton from seed sent out 
by tiie Honourable the Court of Directory supn- 
canc of t hi? Otahcite Specie, and various other pro¬ 
ducts; but the soil proved bad, being the site of old 
salt-work-, and that misfortune, added to seed of four 
years’ slanding, gave very unsatisfactory results. 
Upon the whole, however, enough was done to shew 
that although Akm could not produce cotton equal 
to that iu America, the raw material was infinitely 
superior to what was produced in the most favoured 
districts from indigenous seed; and the report oi the 
society, upon experiments made at Akra, satisfied 
the Court of Directors that the money had not been 
fruitlessly applied. 

Iu the meantime the health of the president called 

him to the Cape of Good Hop, and we find the 
society gradually falling to decay. 1 he crisis which 
shook the commercial credit oT Calcutta, to its loun- 
dation, diverted attention front every other subject, 
and the money paid into the hands ol one of the 
great firms, for the benefit or successful competitor 
in sugar, cotton, tobacco, silk, &c., was swept away 
with the fall of that house. At this ends a Hr. John 
Bell was nppinted secretary and collector, who, on 
taking olTioc, round accounts aud the general slate of 
the society’s aflhirs in u deplorably depressed condi¬ 
tion. Nothing daunted, he set to work and colled 
in all outstanding} debts, striking out all those names 
who refused to pay up their arrears. This was in 
June, 1835, and w hen his accounts were made up, 
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and the Mines of paying members registered, the 
society was found tq be composed of only forty-three 
members good and true. 

A bold rind regular publication of its monthly 
proceedings in the newspapers soon brought in an 
influx of new members, and enabled die society to 
recommence the publication of sLs transactions; one 
volume and part of the second only having been 
printed since 1820. In the space of three years* 
good paying members increased to 350 3 Tins 
great additional numerical strength* and the in¬ 
creasing interest excited by the society transac¬ 
tions, enabled the directors to appropriate 12,000 
rupees (JC1200} annually as premiums. On all 
hands, the cause of agricultural improvement gained 
ground; branch societies sprung up in every direc¬ 
tion; and a spirit of generous emulation animated 
die sister presidencies of Madras and Bombay. 

"When matters had reached this prosperous point, 
Mr. John Bell, to whose application and judgment, 
as secretary io the society, the altered state of affaire 
was plainly ow ing, died, apd he was succeeded by Br, 
Henry Hnrpttr Spry, To great *eal in die cause of 
agriculture and horticulture. Dr. Spry added an 
agreeable* good-natured manner* which attracted 
friends to the institution in the shape of members 
and contributor; and if he had pursued the beaten 
track, its prosperous career would have continued 
uninterrupted. But about ft month before his de¬ 
mise* which occurred in the early part of 1842, 
Dr. Spry caused to be carried into effect an altera¬ 
tion in the manner uf publishing the transactions of 
the society* which involved an additional expense to 
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each member, without affording a corresponding 
advantage. This exdlf^ considerable disgust; and 
when* subsequently, a meeting of the Calcutta mem¬ 
bers passed a resolution that no residents in the 
interior should have a voice in the election of a new 
secretary, the vexation oT the latter class reached 
such a height, that many withdrew their names 
from the list of eli embers. ’Whether the parties at 
present directing the affairs of the institution have 
succeeded in restoring good feeling* and augmenting 
the finances (which appear by the blest report to 
have declined materially), we do not know. They 
have the cordial s:ood wishes of every friend of 
India for success; as no one can be insensible to the 
vast benefits which the well-regulated operations of 
the society arc calculated to confer upon the country 
at large. 

In connection with the Agricultural and Horticul¬ 
tural Society* we give some account of 

The BotamcaU Gaiujess,— If it required a very 
extensive knowledge of the profound yet fasci¬ 
nating science of botany* in all its range of prac¬ 
tical application, to qualify a writer for the task of 
giving an external description (so to say) of the 
ui&gmhecii t scat and nursery of the art, which is 
kept at the exjwmse of the Honourable Company 
within a few miles of their capital, then we should 
have to forego the attempt upon which we are now 
entering, and leave our book less perfect than we 
originally designed. But it is not lor scientific in¬ 
struction that the readers of this work will examine 
ils pages; but only for that fulness and accuracy of 
topographical, municipal, and social description, 
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which may be calculated to familiarize them with a 
country and a mode of life with which their fortunes 
may connect them, and in which most of them will 
feel tin interest, a rising from family or other per¬ 
sonal associations* We have already mentioned, 
that aijton^ the places of pleasurable resort In the 
vicinity of Calcutta, the Botanic Gardens were in 
much favour with the holiday pleasure-hunters; and 
of all localities for carrying otiL that dilTieult and 
oft™ failing ad vent arc denominated a picnic* we 
should say that the above-named one h that least 
likely to witness a disamm^emeiit of the project; 
for if ruin should full, the gardens aflbnJ various and 
effectual shelter; and if the sun should visit the 
world too hotly, there are trees in that part of it 
under which the party who have migrated can be 
defended from its * strokes/as effectually as if under 
a canopy of tenfold umbrellas, or a score of para¬ 
sols. But let ns at once get over I he unavoidably 
dry historical account of these splendid and pleasant 
gardens* 

It is now about hair a century ago, since die late 
General Kyd* of the Bengal Engineers, who chanced 
to be a great personal favourite of the then Sooba- 
dar of Bengali that " Paradise of Nations/ as one 
of the emperors entitled it, was presented by his 
highness with the extensive ground on the rfaht 
bank of the f looghl/, about four miles seaward from 
the city, which now forms the gardens. Kyd was a 
man of refined taste and scientific acquirement* and 
especially delighted in horticultural and agricultural 
pursuits ; an inclination which He encouraged, not 
merely because of his innate love for the study, but 
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in the philanthropic anxiety to improve a country of 
which ha beheld tic great capabilities very much 
neglected. In this spirited and laudable excitement, 
he began by expending large sums of money in 
laying oul and clearing the jungly and obstructed 
ground; hiring* and (what required both skill and 
patience) instructing native gardeners; and pro¬ 
curing plants from alU parts pf India, China, and 
other immediately accessible countries; and in the 
year 1793, buying advanced his project sufficiently 
to demonstrate its feasibility, Re recommended the 
Company** government i Sir John Shore being Go¬ 
vernor-general) to occupy the ground as il public 
boLauaeab garden, and disinterestedly offered it to 
them, on condition rime it should be accepted as a 
fret gift from himself, and {verpetually appropriated 
to the purposes in question. He farther stipulated 
for the introduction and cultivation of every thing 
that could tend to tile agricultural improvement of 
llits land, as distinct from what k implied in the 
mere botanical branch of the general imderiakimr: 
ami hb oiler was accepted by the government on 
the terms and in the spirit in which it was laid 
before them. They immediately sent round to Ma¬ 
dras for Dr. Roxburgh, then high in the medical 
service of that presidency, and justly celebrated for 
his acquirements as u botanist, unci placed him in 
charge, as 4 * superintendent *" of the gardens, on a 
munificent, but not an extravagant, salary of fifteen 
hundred rdpoes per mensem, and built for him a 
munificent residence, sudi a^ the climate and situa¬ 
tion required* which, originally of but two stories 
high, though covering what in England would be 
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deemed a very large surface, he was eventually au¬ 
thorized to raise another story T ns it was considered 
of Importance that he should constantly reside there, 
and as the locality was deemed unhealthy in the 
rainy sermon, especially when theta was no such ad- 
vantage ns a high and airy dwelling. Dr, Roxburgh 
forthwith set to wort (with the skill and diligence of 
one who understood and took pleasure in his voca¬ 
tion), cutting, grafting, planting* and otherwise fur¬ 
thering and perfecting the object had in view by his 
appointment, and in a short time laid the foundation 
of what may be termed the richest garden m the 
world, spoken with reference to such of the produce 
of the earth ns does not require artificial cultivation. 
In Europe* the deficiencies, and even positive hos¬ 
tility, of climate are supplied Or baffled* as the case 
demands, fay building*, of which the temperature is, 
without much difficulty, regulated, fay scientific ap- 
plhmccs, throughout the year; whereas, in India 
there are no adequate means of overcoming similar 
difficulties, and hence a greater degree of credit is 
due to the successfut endeavours of the practical 
Indian botanist 

The supreme govern men t allowed for the general 
purposes of the ea-tablifihvneat about sixteen hundred 
rupees [Lln-n equal two hundred pounds sterling) 
a month; and continued that rate down to the year 
183u t whi n it fell, like many other efficient and cre- 
dkablo establishments, under the iodiserumoatingand 
most injurious economical fervour of Lord William 
Beutkck* mid was reduced to within eleven hundred, 
which has crippled it exceedingly. Dr. Roxburgh 
died m lb 13, and his friends erected a monument to 
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his memory about ten yeans subsequently—in 1833- 
This mem orial m com posed of Ghiinar stone* a very du¬ 
rable materia l T and bears ad elegant tin inscription, 
and is in the form of a truncated column, surmounted 
by un urn, tt favourite monumental ornament of An¬ 
glo-Indians In 1837, his son, Captain Roxburgh, 
of the Company^ military service, with filial piety, 
caused » very c ha Pie and elegant structure* some- 
wfrfct in the style of a Grecian temple, to be erected 
over it, so as to at once protect and adorn the monu¬ 
ment; and the whole now forms an object of peat 
beauty, and attracting ornament in the gardens—iL* 
very appropriate locality. 

On the death of Dr, Roxburgh, the celebrated 
H. T* Colebroote was nominated to the temporary 
chugc of the post, and held it till Dr- Francis 
Hamilton, who had been appointed regular successor 
to Roxburgh, but bad bean detained to complete 
certain statistical inquiries, should be enabled to 
assume the office, which was not until the clo=*c o! 
1814. This j usity-cdebated natural]fit and extraor- 
dinnrv man (Hamilton), remained but yrara in 
a situation which his genius so well qualified him to 
improve and to adorn, when he was necessitated by 
an impaired constitution to return to England; anti 
was succeeded by Dr. Nathan id "W oiUcb, of who m 
\i is but bare justice lo ray, that he was a worthy 
successor of those great precursors* lie is known 
to the scientific world n& the author of Phmtm 
Asiatics Uterioro*, a work of infinite labour, ele¬ 
gance, and research [ and he also assisted the late 
Reverend Dr. Carey m editing the Flam Indict of 
Roxburgh* Gamy, in speaking of lire labours of 
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his learned coadjutor, says, he £ * feds gratified in 
bearing testimony to the disinterested and highly 
Liberal manner in which Dr. Wallich has contributed 
bis assistance throughout the whole of this work; 
and to his generosity in enriching it with a number 
of plants described by himself. The amount of these 
especially among sdtaminere and grasses, would have 
been much more considerable had there been time 
to insert the recent vast accessions of plants which 
the garden bus received from ah parts of India, and 
which p from his earnest solicitude to promote the in¬ 
terests of this pleasing and important science may 
be reasonably ex peeled to bear a Tar greater pro¬ 
portion to the whole, in each succeeding volume." 

This completes the general outline (which suffices 
for the purposes of this notice) of the garden 1 * 
history, e + cn from its rudest days* and here will be a 
fitting place to mark the death of its founder* Ge¬ 
neral lvyd, which occurred soon after the munificent 
donation which lie made of it to the state, A monu¬ 
ment to ids memory stands opposite the principal 
river entrance to the garden, at the termination of 
an avenue of sissoo trees [One of the staple timbers 
of India) which leads through a plantation of teak, 
the extremity of which, reaching the river, is laced 
by the famous dock-yard, on the opposite bank, built 
and for a series of years conducted by hi* sou, the 
excellent and accomplished James Kvd, and hi* 
father. This monument, the work of Bacon, i* uf 
marble, and typifies the agricultural taste and phi- 
tan dim pic purposes of him whom it is designed to 
commemorate. 

If the importance of this establishment, in a purely 
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scientific point of view—-tltft notice it lias attrtqtfid 
from, and the benefits it has conferred on, learned so¬ 
cieties in Europe—and the interest taken in it by 
the natives of India themselves—together with the 
undoubted letter and spirit of the conditions On 
which it was made over to the Company s govern- 
rnt-i]t—should not suffice to induce the restoration 
of its former efficiency, we do earnestly hope that 
such considerations may prove powerful enough to 
save it from farther deterioration Ut the hands of 
parsimony r and that among the few solid benefits 
we have as yet conferred upon the country* one of 
the most important may not he rendered nngatesty* 
as it has begun to be duly appreciated hy our native 
population. India is most rich in ell botanic ma¬ 
terials. Dyes'* plants* timbers, fruits* How era , are 
all abundantly supplied from natures munificent 
storehouse, and only require skill lo bring them to 
most profitable perfection; while the iHseuvisries of 
laic years, in various parts ot the country, have 
brought to light productions and capabilities of the 
soil/which were never before suspected to have 
existence, and which prove that our empire in the 
East may be made to produce a more ftbuod.tn t re¬ 
venue than ever it has done yet* by mean* far surer 
and more creditable than the rack-rent system hither¬ 
to relied on, though k is one so utterly unworthy of 
a great and civilized nation. The Finance Committee* 
appointed by Ford William Ben truck* appear* to 
have wrought very much in the narrow spirit of its 
founder; and it must be recorded to its eternal dis¬ 
grace, that of these magnificent and useful, and even 
cheap* botanical gardens [for what was their whole 
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' charge—viewing their use to science—in the ex¬ 
penditure of our empire ?), its offk-iul report was to 
the effect that “although botany, as a science, had 
been benefited by their existence, nothing really use¬ 
ful had otherwise emanated from the establishment.” 
This is a line of observation most truly in the sordid 
spirit of a most sordid mind. 

The committee could not perceive that the general 
improvement of Lhe science of bo tan v must inevitably 
lead to practical improvement in the cultivation of 
the vegetable world, and that all esculent roots—on 
which the poor of the country, nay, nearly all the 
population! from religious observances, are support¬ 
ed—must be rendered more plentiful, cheaper, and 
more nutritious, by the up plication of sound botani¬ 
cal skill to the purposes of daily and seasonal culti¬ 
vation. It is astonishing to us, how- these sages 
could have so far forgotten their own experience 
during their years of service, tis not to have been 
struck with the improvement of the vegetable, and 
rauinlv as an etfeet of that advancement, the animal, 
food upon which they themselves were in the habit 
of subsisting; for we cannot conceive them being 
aware, or mindful, of that improvement, and yet 
being so lamentably ignorant, so incomprehensive, 
as not to perceive that it was an inevitable conse¬ 
quence of that practical skill, which the natives had 
derived from our botanical appliances under their 
immediate observation. Such men us these (may 
they be few in their generation, and their shadows 
become less !> would strongly object to the expenses 
of Sir John Herschel s astronomical discoveries at 
the Cape, and indeed to the practice of every pursuit 
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which* in the wisdom of ifcnV peculiar mode of rea¬ 
soning, should only lend to improve science, as 
science;' — pvohpudar! It ^ u welt-known htct, at- 
testable by Dr. Wsdlich upon official knowledge, 
that the native# of India have of late years directed 
their attention roost M&iduously to the practice of 
English agriculture els shewn by the garden system- 
They constantly apply Tor plant* and seeds, which 
are furnished gratis; and we have it on the best 
authority, that in one year only (not selected as a 
remarkable one}, sixteen thousand plants were dis¬ 
tributed among three hundred applicants, of all 
dosses, and in alt parts of the country ; besides 
forty-two thousand tea plants raised in the garden 
for Assam. But for the existence of the garden, 
Indian horticulture would know no advancement; 
for there could be no private nurseries of efficiency 
formed in India as there are in England, and there¬ 
fore, if the government did not uphold a public one, 
the art of cultivation would remain almost barbaric* 
The imbuing the native population with a taste 
so pure and useful as agriculture, h of itselT most 
useful as a state policy; for thus, while the im¬ 
perfect cultivation of the fields is advanced lo 
greater skill in the hands of the ryots, the landlords 
themselves—the wealthy zumeendars—are led to en¬ 
courage, in themselves, a fondness for the garden 
cultivation, which tends to expand their knowledge 
of the subject generally, as well as to add ini me¬ 
diately to their personal enjoyments both of sense 
and subsistence. In our sincere belief, there is no 
single science so worthy of encouragement in sin em¬ 
pire, such as our Eastern one, as the science of agri- 
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horticulture; and it is our equally sincere belief that 
no process could so rarely tend to deteriorate the 
country, os a following out, by governments, of such 
sentiments as those of their narrow-minded finance 
committee, in their intellectual endeavour to pro¬ 
nounce upon utility as disjoined from science. 

To the new arriver in India, male or female, the 
Botanic Gardens will afford unalloyed pleasure, as 
often ns they can be visited, and especially between 
the mouths of October and April, hut at any time of 
the year rather than they should not be visited at 
all. The beauty of thr-ir site, the grandeur of their 
extent, the perfectness of their order, the magnifi¬ 
cence of their trees, the very life that is in them’ and 
whjch English gardeners encourage not, birds, squir¬ 
rels, and so forth—and the feeling of buoyant plea¬ 
sure in the escape from the town, with n delightful 
party; all these elements of pleasure combine to 
mate a day passed Mere, but especially a day in 
December, January, or February, a day to be’ al¬ 
ways remembered in an exile's life, when he shall be 
fur out or the reach of u repetition of the enjoyment. 

The Saitohs' Home. —This institution has been 
io existence since July, 1837, Its object waslosup- 
press emit ping, and all the evils arising from it, to 
which own era, commanders, officers, nud crews of 
vessels were subject in the port qf Calcutta. This 
object was sought to be attained, by providing hoard 
and lodging for the officers and crews, cashing their 
advance notes, supplying slops of the best materials 
and at the lowest rate, and affording a safe place 0 r 
deposit lor tile savings of seamen during their stay in 
Calcutta. We believe that the institution tma in 
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many instances realized the ptirpo^ for which it 
to formed ;hut owing tom^r^nienfc> amongst the 
committee, impositions practised upon them hy men 
who made the ** Home a? a refuse From liboufj and the 
discontinuance oF the annual subscriptions el many 
of the first Founders, who have died or left Calcutta, 
it is not now in a very Nourishing state- 1 here is 
hope, however, that some energetic md philanthropic 
secretary will make an attempt to revive its d roop¬ 
ing fortunes ; for there is not a class oF men in the 
wide world who stand so much in need of protection 
From frauds and artifices as the utmispocUng suilo 
who, landing in a foreign country with a handful of 
money, soon becomes too intoxicated to be on his 
guard against the design* of the low rascals who 
haunt the scenes to which ^ Jack ashore " is most 
likely to resort. 

The Medical ami Physical Society was formed 
for the pnpose of promoting intercourse among medi¬ 
cal mem Meetings are held once a month, where 
questions interesting to the faculty are discussed, 
and papers on remarkable cases read and recorded. 
The papers are afterwards published in a volume. 

The Public Library wun established at the in¬ 
stance of the author of this 11 Hand^Boor p with the 
view of affording to the town the advantages ol a 
library of reference and a circulating library, Nu¬ 
merous donations of hooks, maps, &c + * formed u 
nucleus, and regular subscriptions and proprietory 
premia have since contributed to enrich the institu¬ 
tion* There are between one and two hundred sub¬ 
scribers to the library. 

Toh Native Hospital, sis its title imports, affords 
Q 
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relief to indigent natives afflicted with disease or En¬ 
countering accidents. About one hundred patients, 
male and female, are generally found within its walk* 
The establish meat is supported partly by government, 
and partly by the interest upon bequests, and cha- 
ritabSe donations. 

The Police Hospital h somewhat of the same 
character. 

The General Hospital and tee Howrah Sea- 
ams's Hospital afford medical treatment and an 
asylum to sick seamen of the navy or merchant 
service* but the former, as the larger establishment, 
and enjoying government support, receives soldiers 
whose regiments are not part of the garrison of Fort 
William, and poor Europeans of nil descriptions. 

The Chamber of Commerce b a sort of court of 
arbitration, when disputes arise among mercantile 
men. It likewise Forms a channel of communication 
between the government and the trading community, 
and otherwise aids the merchants to net in concert 
upon points involving a common interest. 

The Trade Association serves, among tradesmen 
and shopkeepers, the purposes which the Chamber 
of Commerce cHects for Lhe higher dosses of com¬ 
mercial men. The Trade Association was originally 
formed to check lhe system of unlimited credit which 
had filled the books of shopkeepers with bad debts; 
and it is only just to say that it has worked to a good 
and useful and* 

Besides the public establishments mentioned above, 
there are several of vast importance which belong 
exclusively to die government, and others the pro- 
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party of private companies; but p as they have no 
peculiarly attractive exterior, they have not been 
classed with the building These are—the Arsenal 
of Fort \V iliiam and the Cosaipore Foundry, the 
Docks of K^dderpyre and Howrah, the Glossier 
Mills, 

The Arsenal. —-The foundations of Fort William p 
as we have elsewhere said, were kid during Lord 
Clive’s government, immediately after the battle of 
Flossy, in the year 1757. We cannot tell when the 
fortifications were actually completed, 

I'he Fort mounts lil9 guns of various calibres, from 
12 to 32-pound erg, exclusive of mortars, vis.:—thu 
bastions and redans, 205; dank* of bastions, 80; 
redoubts, ravelins, and coimUr-guards p 197; lunettes. 
132; and kus^ebruie, 6, 

The earliest records we con find belonging to tlie 
Arsenal are for the year 1777. In that year the 
arms were arranged by order and under the auspices 
of U arren Hastings, then Governor-General of India # 
as notified, in gold letters, over the Interior of the 
eatnmee-door of the armoury. The area within the 
Arsenal buildings is nearly a square, being 234 feet 
by 232. The dimensions of the room set apart for 
the armoury are 315 feet long by bO feet wide* and it 
contains about 69,000 stand of fa-arm^ and 20,000 
swords. The store-rooms are extensive, and contain 
large quantities of camp equipage, entrenching took, 
saddlery for cavalry, horae-anillery harness, elephant 
harness, small-arm equipments, together with dif¬ 
ferent descriptions of stores required for engineering 
fitting out ordnance for Land and sea service, &c., as 
well as various descriptions of tools and materials 
o 2 
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required by artificers in the different departments, 
ansi far the supply of field-magazines and depots at 
out-posts ; besides which there are sheds containing 
n supply of field mid siege gun-carriages, which are 
ready for service at a moment's notice. Attached to 
the Arsenal there is a work-yard, called the Artificer's 
Baukshfdl, in which there are at present thirty forges 
constantly at work. The gunpowder-magazines of 
Fort William are ail bomb-proof,, and, independent 
of the Grand Magazine, are made to contain some¬ 
thing more than 5,000 bar re U f or oOQ.,000 pounds of 
powder. There are p also, branch or expense maga¬ 
zines ill the outworks, also bomb-proof, to hold 2W 
barrels each. So large a quantity, however, is not 
deposited with in the Fort, the principal depots being 
at Dnckiiisore and Puilab, situated on the left bank 
of the river above Calcutta : the former at the dis¬ 
tance of eight and the hitter seventeen mile*. The 
Grand Magazine is appropriated entirely to the 
reception of small-arm ammunition, and, as be fare 
stated, is not included among those (four in number) 
intended for powder hi barrels. The proportion ol 
ready-made small-arm ammunition lodged ill rise 
Grand Magazine is 1,500,000 rounds. 

The ordnance-yards generally contain, independent 
of the gnus mounted on the works, between 3 F OOU 
and 4,O0U pieces of iron and brass ordnance, Includ¬ 
ing many heavy moriurs, The quantity of shot and 
shell for the different calibres seldom fails short of 
l,Ht>0,(KHj rounds, ready-prepared grape and case 
shot included p but sec&rine of mure than 14,000,1)00 
loose shot, of various diameters, for grape and 
canister. 
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Titk Cushpore Foes dry. —The new foundry, es¬ 
tablished by the Hon. the Court of Directors, for the 
supply of brass ordnance fur Lhe whole: of India, ivas 
commenced in 1832,.nod completed in 1834. 

This large and important public establishment ia 
situated upon the batiks of the Iloogbly, at Cossi- 
pore, about four mile* above Calcutta, and presents 
a chaste and simple jtiparie of the Tuscan order, 178 
feet in length. On ascending a flight of steps, the 
entry is into the instrnment-room, in which are ar¬ 
ranged the various boring bars, bits, and knives, 
used in the process of boring and turning the ord- 
nanca* Here is also preserved a model of the old 
boring machinery of four laths, wrought by bullocks, 
forming a striking contrast with the present exten¬ 
sive and beautiful steam machinery. Right and left 
of the instrument-room is a suite of rooms for the 
office, model and pattern department, Ac. 

Adjoining mid extending along the whole length 
of those rooms is a magnificent boring-room, 170 
feet long by fifty feet wide,and forty feet high, light¬ 
ed by numerous elevated windows, throwing u strong 
and steady light upon the work to be executed. 
The roof of this room lias been much admired for 
Its lightness and novelty, being formed of iron 
trusses, covered with planks and copper sheathing. 
Down the east side of the room is arranged lhe 
beautiful mill-work and machinery, sent out by the 
Huii. Court, consisting of twelve boring and turning 
lathes for ordnance divided into two parts, which 
can he worked either together or separately by two 
small steam-engines in adjoining rooms, Down lhe 
west side a range of lighter lathes have been put up 
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for all the small miscellaneous wort which the 
foundry has now lo execute. 

The ordnance boring and twining lathes are of an 
entirely novel self-acting principle, by which the 
piece of ordnance is turned as well as bored by the 
machinery itself; an invention which reduces the 
amount of manual labour two-thirds, whilst it ensures 
o, greater accuracy of the line of metal* On the 
north and south of the borin^room arc the rooms 
for the vice-men, carpenters, and finishing depart¬ 
ments. 

The water for the supply of the steam-engines is 
brought from a tank in another yard, at a distance 
of more than 200 feet, by means of ft siphon of five- 
inch bore made in the found ry f which is believed to 
be the first instance known of a siphon having been 
successfully used upon so largo a scale. 

At a short distance from the baring-room! con¬ 
nected by a covered parage* b situated the casting 
or smelting-house, furnished with cupola blast fur¬ 
naces for the smelting of iron, of which a good deal 
is now manufactured in the foundry, and the large re¬ 
verberatory furnaces for the stuctlingof the gun metal, 
in the construction of which a great improvement has 
been made, the metal being now melted in about half 
the time formerly required in the usual description 
of air furnaces. Adjoining the smelting-house are 
the moulding sheds and blacksmith's department, 
together with other ^ore-rooms, forming a spacious 
square enclosure around the principal building. 

Tun Bocks, Ship-Buildhtg, Jtc*—In India, ship¬ 
building For foreign voyages was scarcely known, 
until the settlement In it of Europeans, under whom 
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it made great progress; thearchitectural ports being 
supplied by them, and the principal part of tbe ma¬ 
nual labour performed by native artificers* under the 
instructions of the fanner* as in the present day. 

Prior to the year 1780, Bengal was almost entirely 
dependent on Surat* Bombay, Demaun, and Pegue, 
for shipping The first vessels built on the river 
Hooghly were tba A muz an. and Jfint-rca cruisers, 
for the Bengal government service *■ the former* 13K 
tons, was launched in 1769* and tbc latter, 180 to m, 

in 1770. 

The earliest specimen of a regular Calcutta-built 
ship was produced io the year 1781* by the late ce¬ 
lebrated Colonel Watson, and named the Nonsuch, 
measuring 483 torn* and so constructed as to answer 
as a vessel of war, or a merchant ship: she was lost 
while heaving into dock at Sulkea* in 1802. 

About fifty years ago, a large and successful ship¬ 
building establishment (GiUetfs) existed on the site 
upon which the old Mint was afterwards erected. 
Other yards were established in Clive Street; but all 
were removed at the formation of the Strand Road. 

From 1781 to 1800, twenty-seven ships, measur¬ 
ing 14,714 tons, we're built at Calcutta. In 1801* 
eighteen ships, measuring 9,670 ions (calculated to 
carry about fifty per cent, more than that tonnage*, 
sind the same number of ships in 1813, measuring 
8*403 tons* Including the above from 1801 to 1821, 
there were built at Calcutta and adjacent to it, 223 
ships, measuring 101,968 tons, which, reckoned at (in 
average cost of two hundred rupees per ton, makes 
the enormous sum of two crons of rupees and up¬ 
wards i a considerable port of which sum was ab- 
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Aorhcd in the payment of wages to native artificers 
and labourers, to the great benefit of the country. 

Shies the last-mentioned period, ship-building ha& 
greatly declined in Bengal. This is accounted for 
by uli bcreased influx of ship from Great Britain* 
in consequence of the free trade* which ships are Tor 
the most part constructed and sailed at a cheaper 
rate than ships built in India* and umlined with laa- 
ears. The cost of building ships at Calcutta was some 
years ago calculated ut about Rs. 200 per ton ; but 
many large ships cost much more in proportion ; the 
charge has latterly been reduced, owing to a great 
Ml in the price of iron* copper, and other European 
articles* and to the effects of active competition. 

The first dry dock constructed ut Calcutta was a 
small one at rise Bankshall, hi 171^0* for the go¬ 
vernment piEot vessels * subsequent to which* several 
large docks were built at Howrah andSulkea; in 
1803, the Kidder pore dock was founded. Previous 
to the construction of these dry ducks* ships were 
hove down at Calcutta when their bottoms required 
repair. 

Since the formation of the Strand Road* ship¬ 
building lias been confined, with the exception of 
the extensive dock-yard at Kidderpore, belonging to 
the Joint Stuck Company, to the western side of the T 
river at Howrah and Sulkca; at cither of these 
places ships and vessel*, of different descriptions and 
magnitude* may at all times be seen in the Furious 
stages of completion* and others ia dock undergoing 
repair. 

There is no wet dock in Calcutta of dimensions 
adapted to the admission of vessels of large burthen. 
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but such a thing is at present understood to be in 
contemplation. 

Rei.joious Eos picks.—W ith the list of these we 
shall complete the enumeration or all the public 
establishments and edifices in Calcutta* 

The Cathedral (St. John’s), now about to be su¬ 
perseded by a larger edifice erecting at the south end 
ofChowringhw; the Scotch Church, the Old (mission) 
Church, St’ James’s Church, the Free School, or St. 
Thomas's Church, St. Peter’s Church (Fori William), a 
petty Gothic building, with a beautiful painted win¬ 
dow; St.Thomas's Church,Howrah; the Catholic Ca¬ 
thedral, the Roman Catholic Church (Burrumtolluh), 
the Roman Catholic Church (Boitaconnah), the Greet 
Church, Lhe Armenian Church or Calcutta, the Loll 
Bazar Baptist Chapel, the Circular-road Baptist 
Chapel, the Independent Union Chapel cDumuntol- 
laii), the Hindostance Church (now building), the 
Simlah Church (about two miles from Calcutta, 
where a converted mid ordained Hindoo officiates), 
the Mahomcdan Mosque (in Dummitollah), the 
Orphan Refuge Church, on the left bank of the 
Hooghly. 

Such is an outline of the prominent public features 
of the metropolis of British India. OT what concerns 
the private life of the resident much has beeti said in 
the portion of this work appropriated to a description 
of society, social habits, and domestic expndiuirc; 
but much remains to be told of the minor features of 
Calcutta, which have more or less a bearing upon 
civilized existence. It is difficult to classify them, or 
arrange them in any particular natural order; they 
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are* therefore, given in the sequences in which they 
occur to us, 

Tu.UjEIH, Shopkeepers, kc *—Some idea may he 
formed of the quantity of business done in Calcutta, 
and of the extent to which the wants of civilized 
residents are supplied t from the following list of 
people in trade, &e.j within the town ;■— 

OF English houses of agency there arc 27 ; French 
ditto T 8; Italian ditto, l ; and Armenian ditto, 16, 
Cdfomlssioii-agedtE, 22* Corn nod oil millers, 3. 
Greek merchants, 4, Jew merchants, 2L Mogul 
merchants, 12, Arch m etchant, 1* Parsce mer¬ 
chants, 7 h 'Banian merchants, 8. Principal llin- 
riostanec ah rod*, 26 + Principal Bengalee ah rod's „ 1U, 
Native agents aud ship captains* Banians, 33. There 
are 10 presses (English), besides others of inferior 
notCj with 8 native presses. There are, also* 5 
English lithographic presses, not including those 
worked by natives. Almost all the presses exe¬ 
cute copper-plate printing. There are 4 circulat¬ 
ing libraries. Of booksellers* 10, with many native. 
Of bookbinders! 4, with many native. Of paper 
mannfactories 7 3* Of public auctions, 3. Of house 
and land registry oflides, 2, Of -silk and indigo 
marts, 4. Of bakers* 8, with many native. Of 
surgeons (unconnected with the service), 5* Of stir- 
geoii-apothec^rieSp 7, Of m nreon-deolists, 2. Of 
chemists and druggists, 8. Of midwives* 8, with 
numerous native. Of soda-water tnamiliactor ins, 8 r 
with a few native. OF artisCs^?* OF musical instru¬ 
ment repairers, 12, Of professors of music (violin), 
5; guitar teachers, 2; violoncello diLto, 2; piano- 
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Forte ditto, 5, Of danriitg-masters, 4. Of band sup¬ 
pliers, 3, with several others of an inferior grade. Of 
music warehouses* 3. Of ship-builders* 6. Of engi¬ 
neers millwrights, kc** 2 (civil). Of ship-chandlers 
and rope-mamifactories* 4. Of house*builders, 8* 
with numerous native Of coach-makera^ 14* with 
many native. Of cabinet-makers, 4, with many 
native and Chinese. Of general shopkeepers* 14 T 
with a host of native, ■ if general lutrdware stares* 1* 
very many native. Of wine merchants* 27* with a 
very great many native* Of bakers, proviso iters* 
oilmen, &C.* 14* with numerous native* Of cigar 
manufacturers* 7* with very many native. Of hoard¬ 
ing-houses and hold-keepers* 10, besides a vast 
number of private, and those of inferior note. Of 
chop-houses, 5. Of jewellers* silversmiths, &c.* 5, 
with very many native* Of watchmakers* 13* with 
several native. Of gun-makers* 3. Of carvers and 
gilders, 8, with a few native. Of milliners and dress¬ 
makers* 14* Of tailors and habit-makers, Id* with 
many native. Of hairdressers und perfumers, 3, with 
very many native. Of boat-agents, 3* with a few 
native. Of veterinary 8 urged ns and stable-keepers* 
12, with many native of the latter. Of boot* shoe, 
and harness makers, 18, with very many Christian 
Chinese and native. Of leather manufacturers* 5, 
Of undertakers and aloneniasons* S. 

Steam Maciific&air.—Formerly the exportation of 
machinery from Great Britain was prohibited; but 
for some years past unides of thU nature linvc been 
freely imported into India* Steam-engines of dif¬ 
ferent powers* with all their appurtenances, and 
various ether machinery imported front Great Iiri- 
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tain, for the manufacture of sugar, oil, saltpetre, 
paper, mid other purposes, are now procurable in 
Calcutta at reasonable prices. 

The Bengal government set the tir^t example of 
introducing extensive machinery, in the erection of 
the new Mint at Calcutta, which is filled with the 
best specimens of the skill and genius of Watt, 

The first steam-engine sec up in Bengal (it is 
believed) was that on the bank of lhe river, 
at Cham id pan l ghaut, for the purpose of raising 
water from the llooghly, to lay the dust of some of 
the principal streets of the city contiguous to the 
Government-House. The fluid passes from the 
engine-well into a large brick-built reservoir, and 
from it into aqueducts constructed on one side of 
the road. 

On approaebini r Calcutta, the smoking chimneys 
of steam-engines are now seen in every direction, on 
either side of the river, presenting the gratifying 
appearance of u seat of numerous extensive manu¬ 
factories, vying with many British cities. The 
priiicipu-1 establishments on the haaks of the river, 
w here steam-engines are in use, are tlie Akra Farm, 
the Cotton Screws, the foundries of Messrs. Jessup 
kCo. F und Mr. Odder, the biscuit bakery and flour 
nulls uei the Strand and at Cossipore, the Gloster Silk 
Mills, the paper manufactories at Serampore, &c. 

Tub S forth of Calcutta. —The English have 
been famous throughout tlie civilized world for 
carrying with them, as the snail dues his shell, their 
own country sports and amusements, nor does the 
City nfBfrfaees, despite all obstacles of dimate, form 
an exception to the general rule. Accordingly, Cal- 
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cutta can boast of its race-course arid its hunt; 
cricket p archery* and rackets also have their vo¬ 
taries Regattas occasionally enliven the banks of 
the Hooghly* and n four-in-hand or tandem varies 
the monotony of the evening drive* Of these h ports, 
however, the turf is pre-eminent in popular eslima*- 
tkm ; and* us such, a short sketch of its origin and 
present state may not be unacceptable ill the present 
work. 

The first record of the existence of racing in Cal¬ 
cutta may be dated Jrom the origin of tile Bengal 
Jockey Club, in 1808, from which Lime, until the 
cessation* caused by the general stagnation of every 
tiling owing to the great failures in the year 1832* 
there were annual race meetings in December of 
each year, a continuation of which was held at Bar¬ 
rack pore, in January following, hi 1832, however, 
they entirely ceased, until their regeneration in 
since which period cue* and in some instances a 
second* tneeting ha* been hold annually. The total 
absence in India of the class " black-leg, 1 * or indeed 
of any cla=s of persons who look to turf speculations 
as a means of livelihood, which is the bane of all 
racing in Europe* contributes not a little to enhance 
the general popularity of the races; and in fact the 
supporter* of the Indian turf are composed exclu¬ 
sively of gentlemen* either members of the civil or 
military services* or wealthy individuals whose plea¬ 
sure it is to encourage sport. The race-course itself 
Forms part of the esplanade^ surrounding the glacis 
of Fort William, and is adorned with a handsome 
race-stand, where, on a cold race morning in January* 
the beauty and fashion of Calcutta delight to cop- 
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grcgate, and around which the motley groups may 
via in point of singularity, though not ill number* 
with Epsom i m a Derby dny* The wealthy Hin¬ 
doos in their carriages, and the stately, sedate-look¬ 
ing Mussulniaun* are alike present to view the tu- 
musha T as it is culled : strange contrasts indeed are 
there* as in one comer may be seen the slim wasted 
form of a Newmarket jockey p elbowing a fat ghee- 
fed Baboo; in another, the grandson of Tippoo Saib 
conversing familiarly with the oivner of a favourite. 

The races, like other amusement* in the East* 
commence at sunrise; and unless retarded by the 
fogs, which occasionally during the cold season en¬ 
velope the whole plain until dispersed by the sun's 
rays, are usually over by ten o'clock ; thus enabling 
all dosses* from the Governor-General to the sircar* 
to attend and enjoy the sport without trench mg upon 
their daily avocations*—a circumstance which, in a 
place where none are idle, contributes mainly to the 
support of Lhc turf, lu former years, racing was 
discountenanced by the higher authorities p oven to 
such an extent that any servant of government en¬ 
gaged in the turf was compelled to adopt a nom tie 
guerre to prevent his being a marked man; and so 
it remained until the administration of riir Charles 
Metcalfe* who, with that liberality extended alike to 
all classes* took olf the baa, and in the year 1835-30 
the handsome gift of tt piece of plait: by the Go¬ 
vernor-General was announced. This example was 
annually followed by Sir Charles's successor* Lord 
Auckland* who* w ith hh> family, made a point of at¬ 
tending the races. 

The class of horses most generally employed on 
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the turf is the Arab, of which numbers arc annually 
imported from the Persian Gulf to Bombay, and 
thence to Madras and Calcutta, Their chief cha¬ 
racteristic as race-horses is their bottom and powers 
of endurance, rather than actual speed, rendering 
them peculiarly adapted for the description of races 
in vogue in Calcutta, which are seldom less than 
two tniles, and often extend to three-mile heats. 
Of imported English cattle, there arc but few speci¬ 
mens, but little encouragement being field out for 
their importation, as a succession of years 1ms proved 
them so superior with any weights or distances to any 
other class of horse in the country, that competition 
with die slightest chance of success is nearly useless, 
From the Cape of Good Hope, hordes are also occa¬ 
sionally imported, though very rarely with sufficient 
success to warrant repetition of the experiment* 
New South Wales has also furnished & few competi¬ 
tors, and from the general progr^mon of all matters 
in that colony, it appears probable that India w ill be 
indebted to it for horses inferior only to the imported 
English. 

The breeding of horses in an Indian climate for 
turf purposes has been attempted in various instances 
by private individuals, though with very rare suc¬ 
cess; the transitory nature of the residence of gen Lie- 
men in that country being obviously opposed to the 
success of an undertaking which, to bring it to per¬ 
fection in the Indian climute, would consume many 
years ; the necessity abo for constant renewal of the 
blood, whether English or Arab, without which the 
breed degenerates into weeds, renders the affair ex¬ 
pensive, while its nectary tediousncaa forbids, hope 
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of reimbursement within a reasonable time. From 
the government studs of FI supper, Ghazeepore, &c., 
horses occasionally make their appearance on the 
turf though from the impurity of the blood, which is- 
never pure through more than three generations, 
they generally fail in endurance, though instances 
have been seen of extraordinary speed, for short dis¬ 
tances, The uncertainty of temper, of which all 
horses bred in the country more or less partake, is 
also against them, Maugre all these obstacles, a 
large breeding stud has been maintained for a con¬ 
siderable period by Mr, Saw era {a gentleman who t 
lately retired from the medical sendee), though not 
with the success so enthusiastic a votary of the sport 
of the turf deserved; this gentleman having regular! y 
run horses both at Calcutta and in the province fur 
the last thirty years. The Indian turf has also 
numbered among its supporters a gentleman writ 
known as one of the best gentlemen race-rider* in 
En g Inn d, — Co lo nd , now M ojor-G enera 1 1 C 1 1] bert , 
whose judgment in the selection of Arabs f and in 
matching them, was allowed to be unrivalled. Mr. 
James Ban-veil, for many years sub-treasurer of the 
presidency of Fort William, was also a staunch friend 
lo the sports of the turf, as hi* brother. Ml C. Bar- 
well, was of Lhe hunt. General Sir Robert Steven¬ 
son, K.C.B., was also celebrated, and justly so, for 
the excellence of the conn try-bred horses he pro¬ 
duced—though of Jute years his attention has been 
confined to the meetings in I'pper India, In Inter 
days, the late much-lamented Captain Cockerell 
stood forth pre-eminently ns a munificent patron of 
the turf; indeed, the re-establishment of the races 
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iti 1836 was mainly owing to his influence anil 
support. 

Hunting, property so celled, on the footing of fox- 
JiLiudng in England, is, though a complete exotic in 
the East, extensively pursued throughout Bengal. 
Every large station, whether in Bengal itself or the 
Upper Provinces, usually boasts its pack of hounds. 
To the " Calcutta hunt/ 1 however, the palm of su¬ 
periority has been awarded, both from the better 
adaptation of the country about Calcutta for hunting, 
and from the style in which the hunt club is main¬ 
tained. The hunt itself has existed since the year 
i82l\ and is composed and managed, like the turf, 
exclusively by amateurs. The kennels, situated at All- 
pore, the southern suburb of Calcutta, both in conve¬ 
nience, extent, and appearance, might vie with the 
best in theiuotEier-couutry : thirty couples of hounds, 
selected from the drubs of the best kennels in England, 
are annually Imported at a cost of StJO to 250 rupees 
(£ 20 —£ 25 ) per couple; the manage men i is vested 
in m committee of three gentlemen, w ith the usueJ 
adjuncts of huntsman, a gentleman selected from 
the dub, and secretary. The hunting season eom- 
menccs in JYovember, and U considered to end in 
AprH; but during the first month of the rainy season, 
JuiiCp the pack regularly meet. It would surprise 
the denizens of the chase in England, who proceed 
leisurely to the eleven o'clock Di et, to hear that their 
brethren in the East conclude their day's sport ere 
theirs Is begun. Such, however, is the fact: the 
chasedoviitg Anglo-Indian ri^es by candlelight, drives 
himself to cover, either at Bum Burn or Gown pore, 
a distance of eight or nine miles, where the hounds 
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having also performed their journey on a spring van* 
throw off at sunrise, half-past five, and probably 
finish thdr second jackal by nine o'clock, returning 
home to breakfast by ten. The substitute for the 
English fox is the jackal—somewhat larger hi size, 
and when fairly put to a stretch nowise inferior in 
speed; his nature too is similar, as he partakes uf 
the love for poultry so strongly displayed in his Eng¬ 
lish prototype. The country, technically so called, 
consists of plains or generally cultivated gardens, 
wised to avoid the inundation consequent on the 
rainy season; jungles of bamboos densely planted, 
on which the Indian village is situated, and which 
require no siua.1] skill on the part of the rider to 
hounds to thread when going the pace. The fences 
chiefly comprise bank, or rather mud-wall,—a kind 
of raised embankment usually from three to four feet 
high, with large ditches on either side,—being the 
boundaries of the respective gardens,—or bamboo- 
rails, about the height of an English sheep-hurdle * 
and almost the only drawback to Eastern hunting La 
tlie frequency of patches of jungle which occasion 
either a check or a change of jackal; and the dilfi- 
cultics of pushing the jackal through the villages, 
unless the hounds be dose ut his brush, frequently 
mar the best prospects of a run. 

Horses of all descriptions make their appearance 
at the coarse aide, from the little wiry Arab to the 
imported hunter; and it Is frequently found that the 
former is the better adapted to a country where the 
ground is occasionally of the consistency of baked: 
bricks, than the latter, whose feet were never meant 
to be battered; for this reason, the light weights 
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ustLCLlly lave the best of it, and the pltiek of the little 
Arab, which carries him over ditches Large enough to 
tmpiir himselr, rider and all, cannot be too mnc?i ad. 
ini red. The breeding of hounds, though attended 
with some success on the hills, has been found quite 
impracticable in Calcutta ■ and indeed there would 
appear something in the climate inimical to tlie very 
constitution of the English fox-hound, as it is with 
d i the ally their lives arc preserved through the hot 
and rainy season, and it seldom happens that out of 
the previous year's importation nine or ten couples 
remain to greet their new brethren on their arrival. 
That terrible scourge, the diH-faaa, or palpitation of 
the heart, makes great havoc; diseased liver is m Ikj-j 
among the frequent curses of the kennel, insomuch 
that those hounds, who may, by dint of the apothe¬ 
cary s shop, bring tlieir blue-pilled carcases to the 
cover side, after the second season In India* never 
manifest the dash aud eagerness by which the 
English fox-houud m so pre-enim$atly difliiQ* 
guished. 

The Calcutta bunt has numbered among its mem¬ 
bers many sportsmen of no mean rep unit ion, among 
whom the gentleman who officiated as huntsman for 
severe] years previous to his departure for Europe, 
the Hon. J. E. Elliot M,P* for Roxburghshire, stands 
pre-eminent; his reputation as a sportsman is known 
in three quarters of the globe, and it may be said to 
be owing to his popularity and m voir-faire that the 
Calcutta hunt was saved from the general downful 
of every amuse meat, at the period of the great 
mercantile failures Lu IS32-33* Other sportsmen of 
lesser note fruxu the East have distinguished them- 
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selves in the field in England, ond it may he safely 
said, that a man, who can go well for half an hour 
over the Gowripore country, need not fear to make 
his appearance at any cover side in Europe; indeed k 
it is a well-authenticated fact, that no men ride 
harder, or in a more bruising style, than Indians 
when returned from exile; witness Capt. Lamb, the 
spirited owner of T7roVifl, Mr. T* B* Bay ley, and 
some few others, who astonished the natives not a 
little at Leamington. 

All field sports, with the exception p of course, of 
tiger-hunting, Jtc, may be attained easily at a short dis¬ 
tance from Calcutta—hog-hanting parties frequently 
beset the jungles at Budge Budge, though since the 
days of the lamented Tent Club, great success has 
seldom attended the shikar parties, chiefly from the 
want of elephants to drive out the game; nevertheless, 
when a holiday* and proh pud&r* a Sunday, corns 
conveniently together, various adventurous youths 
take llie field. Capital snipe-shooting may be had 
by crossing the Hooghly, at almost any time of the 
year; and by going a couple of days* journey into the 
country, the determined sports man may meet with 
plenty of buffaloes, and taste the sweets of mi en¬ 
counter with a leopard. Fishing, cave angling in 
tlie tanks preserved by wealthy natives, exist* not 
to or about Calcutta:—no purling streams contain 
trout, and the best fish, [be a rooe/ 1 is caught much in 
the same fashion us carp and tench in England* 
The cricket and racket clubs are both most popular 
in Calcutta; the former amusement is pursued re¬ 
gularly throughout the cold season, i + e, from Octo¬ 
ber to April—and a very promising eleven can be 
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mustered when the duties of office will permit; in¬ 
dued, such ns would do no discredit to Lord a and the 
Mar vie bone. The ground appropriated to cricket is 
also port of the esplanade, parallel with the river 
Hooghly, itud is kept in excellent order. Every co |d- 
weatber evening, during the drive, may be seen the 
practice going on, i. e. master hitting and howling, 
ami blackey fugging. The native holidays alford time 
to the amateurs for ploying mute lies, which constantly 
take place with the Dum-Dum and Chuuuiah ele- 
vens: they are usually well contested, the rival 
eleven chiefly consisting of officers mid private sol¬ 
diers of die artillery or Queen’s regiments, and it 
mn*t he a poor regiment that cannot muster an 
eleven j failing these adversaries, the Civil Service 
or the Etonians versus the Calcutta Club furnish 
materials for a contest. The Racket Club, ns may 
bo supposed, consists but of a limited number of 
members, and the game is played the whole year 
round, during the hot season and rains (when dry 
enough) in the afternoon, and, during the cold sea¬ 
son, early in the morning. The court is situated at 
the end of the Chowringbee Road, and is divided 
into two separate courts to the east and west, com¬ 
modious and in good order. Among the votaries of 
the game, which, owing to the severity of the exer¬ 
cise, can Be played constantly by those only who 
eojoy a state of health approximating as near as can 
he in an Indian climate to the robust, Mr. Oakes, 
a. gentle mail high in the civil service, stands pre-emi- 
neiit; his eye and hand would be difficult to mutch 
in any tjuurUroi the globe, and here he is mi rivalled; 
tolerable players there are in abundance, but none 
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able to compete even hn/fo intervalb with him. 
Regattas or other rowing matches, between the bonis* 
crews of the different vessels in the port, frequently 
take place daring the cold weather, and the mono¬ 
tony of the evening drive is varied by the contest. 
The immense strength of the current in the Hoogbly 
renders it unfitted for rowing parties, notwithstand¬ 
ing there have been crews formed both for pulling 
and sailing, though the amusement has never at¬ 
tained general popularity. Tan dems abd an (lCca _ 
sbnal four-iii-1 tarid are seen now and then; and great 
was the astonishment of the aborigines, on first be¬ 
holding Mr. Thomas HoLroyd'a drag; this gentleman, 
whose enthusiasm for the road was only equalled by 
his excellent driving, imported a real Brighton coach, 
nod many an old withered Qui I Iye screamed with de¬ 
light on seeing the article, which was driven for a few 
days neat as imported,with the item 11 Brighton and 
London, in the panne), bowling along the Strand.' 
Mr, Hotroyd sported that most ticklish and 
rarely seen vehicle, a really well-puL-togethcr tan¬ 
dem, and right merrily his eh ennuis stepped ; others 
are occasionally seen, the produce of some ambitious 
writer, or a regular regimental turn-out from Fort 
William, betraying its aspirations to the name of 
tandem solely by the fact of having one horse before 
the other. 

Hotels aso Hotel Chaises,— There are several 
hotels in Calcutta, the first of which are Spkbci’s 
and The Auckland, The charges in all are pretty 
much alike, the difference in economy being generally 
attended by a material difference in comfort. An* 
nexccl are Spence’s rates of charge, to which are 
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appended those In force at popular private tiearding 
establishments, of which there are several :— 

MFCVCeV IFAM1LY KOTtL CHiIGM. 


Ci. V H*. 

Ai« 


& r 'l Hi, A*. 

A featkman oecupyii^r a 



Frr three weeks .. 

ISO 

O 

angle n»m. prr itsflfttb 

TOO 

0 

Pfc r fortnight.. 

s * 140 

n 

Mlfaneweeli ** » + 

00 

0 

Prr wptfjc *, -* 

m 

0 

P*r furoiJjgbi . 

?o 

0 

per r .!,nv .. 

„ 12 

0 

Per wist ** 

40 

0 

Fitferery additional 

room, 


Per day** „ .. ** 

0 

si 

per meeth.. .. 

.. 100 

Q 

The aboTt imdudea break - 



Families invitinr 

ibdr 



£i*t r pqtd tiffin* ^iuMtlp 
tea &ad wilfre H-1 the 
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^ cbt^ ef *, *- ■* - 

Gc^uliTiitn Inftfaff liieir 

fnuTi'-Li bo tLe table 
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Breakfast -- »* l 

jfli.il> I j-LfflTI ... * m «, 1 

llut tflfin . * ■- - ■ “ 

U Lone r ■*. . ■> »i 2 

A lady and penUeinaji* ftf 
a Htii'gl'* gentleman^ Qt“ 
cup sing a private ul- 
tlftg rod bed rwin* 
with teparalc tbii|r F j«r 


notvttl 4* »* 
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Per tkltv tetks 
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F*ir CorUu^iLt 

m 
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.. 15 


A y fattrmmi tt ee np y iat * 
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roam,, Urld diQfcELg. Sc* 
at the table d 1 fa ate, J*r 
nsejplk ,, ,+ i. 


200 0 
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jfP' M 
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Unuih^ FI 
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deHzriptanu, 
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heo cj.% TtOMA. 

W»t bw t ‘T'snla, Ao= h we inrariihly ftjmi.hed bj the proprio- 
Eora at Ife nEn above BWlfHftnid, «*d nn priviU* -cpp!ln an? udmil- 
fttf OMimptidn into the hotel. rt ii jurtfcukiiy n^amicd that 
jPMtietpro will w iut&kr c%tir* p crapt to their ©wr, eparinusErte, or :l£ 
the tablr d'liiHfl iLfter dinner, 7*o servant if aUowtd to (me the 
pmid*r* p *fter meab p until the butter 5 ju crawled hu plate, _\o 
rant befungtog t« 0« «tabliihiui;m to be hrnt irith Letter. m 
Bmkka^c of crockery, him iron?, &c. ( by ierrtutj p will U diergud 
tn tbrir iMim, Cards, gitmri of chanr*, or gambling of j^v d^crip* 
tinu, id pfOiJbiwd- Ai the serrentf leave the prtmlH at Jwfcf-p^t u n. 
no nuppen or rrirejdanenti of any descri fc itEi.s a «oi hud idtrr thil 
Wr ; «Ad it ii ciprfidd that gentleaira 4 the ubie dhu*r will retire 
before devm ^doc-lr. It li mpnrted that Mu-* and srJ iihwm f no 
■**% the hotel, »iU not tflve pitHuia to the w ™ith. Bdh ddj- 
terrd at the end of the month, and tu rakly anti duly hoarders every 
wd. 
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+. + . 
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re#p*Ltiic tm|doyefi{ and no servant! allowed to hove the pr»fflliti 
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ghee-road. Gentlemen are elected by ballot; find 
the entrance and annual subscription entitle them to 
occupy moms h to take their meals* play cards or 
billiards, lead newspapers, &c s Of course, separate 
payments are made lor the use of the apartments 
and for the different refections. The subscriptions, 
cover house-rent, furniture, servants' wages, 
breakage, purchase oi‘ books, periodicals, newspapers, 
The house Is elegantly furnished, and the best 
male society h met within its walls. 


PUBLIC CONVEYANCES, 

pALAtfQtiTNS, The following are the rutes and 
hire of Teeka palanquins and Teeku bearers, which 
have been fixed by the magistrates ;— 

rAl,AM^n>.i r 

Am. 

Fnr a whidr itfty, id be roohiikml sis cmn-ribi; of fbortrro. boon f 
For btiif n day .. #+ ri ^ aa t _ ^ j 

Half n (!ot to Ik coDjHJcTL'xi aiLj time ticwrfirj^ one hour anil 
nyt iscoceiltHg five, 

n ca i^m T 

Hiir ^ -whfilr rissij. tnbfl£nfinijErmI ^ Di^oAuting of fburtM'Ei Ildllpi,! 

altoTM ihif Macmahtc tin mi for wuct rvlncituniml .. f r 4 
Hldf M, dLlTTi* to bi.* 1 cXHnridfiTnil any irmi* a|fpc boHC ^vA 

Dtft o*i3c*i W five . J t 2 

*■ 

PttEriJictmnii or bearer* employed far a l&* jKHOil ibiui one- kinar T fn 
be paid for ftt Uir rale of one hiiu per heartr «nd ^ iiima per 
|NM.lrUL 4 |CliT 11 

Any bmwdi of tLe Abort mki will be „ oh wb Fiction, puniebcJ a* tbe 

law diirttL 

Carnages, buggies, horses, kc fJ obtainable at either 
of three livcry-sLibles, 

H 
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* JU- 

Aiind bnc. jmt utKatb Ti lf TT 1541 

Ditto, per d*jr . „ . . .. g 

A Gftfrhp) *nd pair, per montii ,, .. , + 330 

P)ftlrj r per day „ ** .. gB . Jfi 

A or iKimaebc, per mapth .. „ 30H> 

Ditto, iky .. .. *, „ „ 20 

A mi^kr or ItugBj Jinrf-r, pet mci&llj .. „ I ftf) 

Ditto, per dav -- ., „ „ 5 


Boats .—W hemes,, or duuykee$ w manned by two 
rowers and a steersman, ate to be found in numbers at 
all tilt! wharfs; they are of a flight construction, 
spooKi-boLtdEued, with a circular awning of bamboo- 
work, under which ft person can sit; and though in 
general well managed, are by no means to be con¬ 
sidered safe conveyances. They are used for going 
oil’ to the shipping or across the river, mid the usual 
fare for a European is itn nun a, erjuat to three- 
halJpeuce ; but if to return or wait for the party, from 
rwo in four annas ate considered reasonable; all 
depending on time. For trips up and down the 
river, within a day or two's journey of Calcutta, 
bauiarfis and ftudgermrs are to be had at all times. 
These have, been elsewhere described. 

Cuo lies.— In every street are to be found cooliw, 
or porters, who cany burdens on their heads, how¬ 
ever light or heavy the load may be, provided St do 
not exceed one mamut t or eighty-two pounds weight 
avoirdupois. Their rates of mimmeration would 
make one of the "fellowships” in London stare, 
being about one auna, or llycu-hdfpence, per mile; 
for short distances, half that ^uni P 

hor the convey a nee oi heavy goods, hackrits f or 
bulloek-carts, tire available, The rate of hire, for 
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short, trips within. live town, is about four annus, or 
sixpence; far longer ones, from six to eight mm as. 
These vehicle* do not usually carry above half a ion, 
except of commercial produce, when they are limited 
to fifteen hundred, the utmost they can safely bear- 
Bazaars *.—There are two markets In Calcutta for 
the supply of butchers' meat, poultry, fish, vegc- 
tables, and fruits chiefly lor the consumption of 
Europeans and other Christians, The oldest k 
Tiretta's Bazaar (now the property of ihe Rajah of 
fiurdmiu), situated on the cast side of Chitpore 
roadj near the northern extremity of that part of the 
city occupied by Christians, anil, consequently, in 
an inconvenient situation. It is kept in bad con¬ 
dition, arid very dirty; *o that few respectable per- 
eons seldom visit il, servants being depuied to make 
purchases; indeed, few people in Calcutta attend 
personally to such matters;. The other bazaar is 
situated at the south-west corner of Dhurruintollah- 
streat, the northern extremity of the Chowrftighee- 
roud, an eligible site for the purpose. This ba¬ 
zaar bos recently bettU remodelled and enlarged ut 
considerable expense by the present proprietor* 
The stall* for meat, fish, and vegetables arc well 
built, with square trick pillars, supporting lofty 
and substantial raftered and tiled roots, the whole 
well drained and kept clean; the pathways with 
which it is intersected being somewhat convex, 
they are dry, $0 that people traverse this market 
with u degree of comfort nut met with in other 
Calcutta bazaars; and, consequently, many re¬ 
spectable persons are seen there every morning. 
There are a great number of other bazaars in dif- 
u 2 
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ferent parts of the city for edibles for the native 
population, and the streets abound with petty shops 
ofe a similar nature, to the £rent disfigurement ot 
many of the, otherwise, best parts of the city. 

M r 's ic i pa i. Gov eexm ext—P oU < e_—S o I nr back 
as 1803* the Supreme Government declared iteeit 
sensible of the importance of paying strict attention 
to a system of watching, draining, warding, lighting, 
4 cl\, the city of Calcutta Arrangements were mad b 
for the formation of a proper conservancy com- 
mi I lee, and the establishment of an improved po¬ 
lice; and from that time to the present, changes, 
generally Supposed to be for the better* have been 
introduced, but ^cill the town h far from being well 
protected, or kept in a proper state of cleanliness^ 
It has already been staled, that there are four mii- 
gistmtes and a superintendent of police, to det'-ct, 
investigate, and punish such crimes m ky within 
their competency. Offences beyond their cogni¬ 
zance are sent up to the Supremo (Joint. For the 
suburbs there is a separate magistracy ? whose power 
corresponds with that of the city officers. The 
[taste mmtatus, under the orders of these gentlemen* 
consists of a few European constables and *onie 
hundreds of native police, whose duties correspond 
with those of police officers in other parts of the 
world, hut these duties are discharged in a manner 
peculiar to India. Serious crimes are for t urns lei y 
not rife in Calcutta ; about two thousand cases per 
annum are heard by the magistracy, and these are 
ebb Ay larcenies, burglaries* and petty assaults. To 
the chief magistrate, some native gentlemen, and 
the members of the military board, the conservancy 
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of tile town is intrusted ; and this conservancy duty 
comprises the charge of every thing which relates to 
the cleanliness and beakh of the population, the 
watering urn I lighting of the town. The funds 
whence the mentis of the conservancy department 
are derived consist Of the assessment on houses j the 
liquor licenses, 6c e. k is a mistake, therefore, to 
pretend that the inhabitants are exempt from luxa¬ 
tion, for no one can occupy a house without feeling* 
in the rent he pays, than his landlord is a large con¬ 
tributor to the coffer* of the state. 


A VOTAGE FROM CALCUTTA TO ALLAH AEAJL 

Tiie hints offered in the section headed "River 
Travelling'' having been taken, the traveller sets, 
forth in a bodgerow* or steamer, as the eu-e 
may be- 

A curious and interesting scene b that which the 
right bank of the Hooghly, between Calcutta and 
Oossipore* presenU to the river traveller* It is well 
worth the passage against the tide, to mark the 
strange dioramic sights which are to be seen, in¬ 
stinct w ith life and motion, and telling a history of 
past Indian grandeur, as well us of present defla¬ 
tion . Embarking at Bank shall ghaut, you are in¬ 
stantly among the shipping, which crowds the river 
before Calcutta. Passing beneath the tall sides of 
the unladen vessel & f the boat threads its way, now 
coming alongside of a Brinish craft, now passing 
tinder Lhe stern of an American, and now of an 
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A mb trader; whilst the curious eye will observe the 
various crews at work on board—the dean and 
healthy-looking British seamen, the ini couth-looking 
la&care, and here and there, sitting at the stem- 
windows of some empty vessel from Bombay, a 
little group of Pursers, high- turban ed and wliite- 
vesled. 

But the lofty masts of the shipping are soon left 
behind, and the boat posses the wide-ranging build¬ 
ing# of the Mint, with their tall chimneys* ** grand 
against the sky\" Steering through, a forest of 
shapeless pariah brigs* and large, unwieldy salt- 
boats, we booh come to a spot suggestive of more 
painful thoughts, for there are the ghauts, where the 
dying are left to die—the Puttnrah Ghaut, the Jam 
Bagun Ghaut—where the last ceremonies of the 
Gunga are performed, and thou the Shussan, or 
place of cremation, where the bodies of the dead are 
burnt 

A strange, wild scene is this 1 Standing back at 
some distance from the river is a high blackened 
wall with flanks of masonry at either end, abutting 
upon tbe bank, which slopes, in a gentle descent, 
towards the river. In the centre of this wide black 
wall is an aperture, with a screen of uuibonry oil the 
hither side, which shuts out the revolting acerio from 
the road on the other side of the wall; and at each 
angle of the curtain which we have described, 13 
built up a shapeless hut of mats to receive the 
poorer class of dying Hindoos, who cannot aflhrd 
to pay the tax of the neighbouring ghauts. But 
turn you from the building, which is in itself, indeed, 
scarcely more than a great screen, erected to shut 
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Out the hideous scene of cremation Iroin the road 
which posses it to the bank which slopes towards 
the ri^r, block with the burnt ashes of the dead. 
Two or three Ores are burnt tig there, Bending forth a 
dim red flame, whilst the spiral smoke ascends 
slowly, mid one or two almost nuked men crouch 
over the scanty pyres. There, too, are the char- 
pays, or nide native beds, on which the corpses have 
been brought forth; and hovering above are count¬ 
less vultures, eager to glut themselves on the half- 
burnt corpses. Scores of these insatiate birds of 
prey on. perched upon the abutting walls of the 
death-screen, waiting their opportunity to descend, 
whilst others, temporarily repulsed by the guardians 
of the funeral Ares, fly heavily across the river, 
passing across the native boa is, through the tattered 
sails of which yon might murk their flight. Others 
again are feasting, a little way apart from the hu¬ 
man death-place, upon the carcase or an animal 
there exposed, and contending eagerly w ith the huge 
adjutant-birds and ravenous pariah dogs. Alto¬ 
gether, it is a sickening flight, rendered infinitely 
more sickening by the abominable effluvia which 
issue from the bank of death. 

But these ate soon parsed. The bank again is 
densely lined with native boats, their rude stems ar¬ 
ranged m thick serried lines, and their strange oar-* 
rudders far projecting. These, you may see, are the 
homes of hundreds of human beings, who spend 
their lives there ■ in each boat some ten or more 
strong men may be seen lying lazily about, cooking 
or eating their dinners, whilst on the banks which 
these shapeless vessels skirt, am numberless natives, 
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nmi and women, the inhabitants of the far-spreading 
suburbs of Calcutta. Molley a„d inconsistent rows 
at dwelling-houses stretch abug the river bank, cot¬ 
tage and palace strangely commingled. Here a 
small group of miserable mat-lmls, there n stately 
but somewhat dilapidated edifice, with lofty pillars 
and wide colonnades—remains of a former state of 
grandeur—towering above a line of salt-goluhs, 
shapeless, matted structures, erected on scarp walls 
of masonry, which form, in some places, the em¬ 
bankment of the river. Then yon see a crowded 
ghaut, perhaps of recent erection, or, far more pm- 
hably, one fallen into decay, the lower steps of 
winch have sunk into the bed of the river, whilst 
numberless chasms, as though made by an earth¬ 
quake, are discernible in the upper flights. Here, 
again, is a large, rambling Lou**., overhanging L | le ' 
stream, with a long verandah above, and beneath an 
arched passage, through which the inhabitant* of 
these strange abodes communicate with the river, 
and there a M&hominedait mosque, with its domed 
cupolas, rising i h a picturesque manner above a 
group of more bumble edifices. Among these vari¬ 
form hi hidings, strangely interspersed, are here and 
there huge masses of heavy foliage, thick-leaved 
trees overhanging ^ water, with, in some pl ace? 
their bare roots exposed to view, projecting beyond 
the bank, Everywhere the margin of the water is 
studded with human beings, some coming down to 
the river to bathe, others to fill their vessels with * 
itater, whilst many hoys and men are sitting on the 
hanks, fishing with the rude tackle of the country 
It is altogether u strange and interesting scene. 
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At a distance of about twenty miles from Cal cotta, 
after passing Cosaipore, its villas, foundries,, and fac¬ 
tories, the village of ] shorn, where there is a sugar 
and a rum manufactory, the Orphan Refuge and Us 
pretty church, Tittaghur and its sylvan dwellings, 
w e reach the park of Barrack pore on the right, and 
the town of Serampore on the left. 

Barrackpore, called by the natives Arhtimifk 
(corrupted from Charnock, the rounder of Calcutta, 
w?ho abided here), consists of a large park and a mi¬ 
litary cantonment, in the former of which k the spa¬ 
cious country-house of the Governor-General, while 
the latter affords accommodation to six regiments of 
native infantry, and the full proportion of officers. 
There k nothing remarkable about the Government- 
House J it is a plain edifice of ore story in height, 
with lofty rooms and very ordinary furniture. Its 
accessories are the best features it can boast of; an 
aviary anil a menagerie, though neither are very 
thickly tenanted' a garden and u pleasant promt* 
nade, whore the society of the station assemble, 
while one of the regimental bands plays upon 
the green sward T constitute Uie chief njrimens of 
the place. Lord Auckland established a native 
school at Barrack pore, and left funds for its support* 
The regiments here, with the artillery at Dum-Dum 
(seven miles from Calcutta), and the troops in Fort 
William, constitute the presidency division of the 
army? which is commanded by a general officer, who 
resides at Barrack pone. A brigadier immediately 
under him commands the station. The portion of 
the troops is convenient for immediate service to the 
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iastwird of Bengal, and for the performance of ml’ 
liuuy duties at Calcutta, where u large guard mounts, 
utitl is relieved once a month, there [a a race- 
ground at Barrack pore, but races have not taken 
place there Sir some years, The sports of the place 
are confined to an occasional steeple-chase, n run 
with the Calcutta hounds, and a few bulls and public 
dinners. 

Sebahcohe,— 'Vlds little settlement belongs to the 
Crown of Denmark, A governor, with a secretary, 
a judge, a magistrate, iuid a small detachment of 
troops, form the administrative and protective force 
of the place, which is now only remarkable us the 
residence of a body of missionaries, the site of the 
printing establishment of the best newspaper in India, 
and ol'ati excellent paper manufactory, conducted by 
Mr. John Marsh nan. The college founded here by 
the celebrated missionary, Carey, has fallen to decay, 
though it still pregents, as seen from the river, re¬ 
mains of architectural beauty. Many old gentleuicn, 
pensioners of the IZa&t-India Company’s government, 
reside at Serumporn, as do several widows and poor 
families, from mo lives of economy. Sera ru pore is the 
Alsu tin of Calcutta and Darrackpcre—the writs of 
the Supreme Court, for debts contracted at those 
places, do not run in Serauipore, where the unfortu¬ 
nate debtor consequently resides in security, and is 
enabled there to make arrangements with his credi¬ 
tor for the indulgence refused him when within the 
operation of the law. 

After passing Scram pore, the banks of the river 
again present the varied scene described above, 
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dotted here and there with small towns mud factories, 
now in a partial state of decay. These latter occur 
in the following order r— 

Chan de sinagoke.—A small French scute men! 
with a governor* $uQ\ and a judicial administration. 

CmrarRAH.—Formerly one of the Dutch settle- 
incuts, and now a bamick for a dingle European re¬ 
giment. 

Banded—O nce a Portuguese settlement, and still 
famous for a Roman Catholic Church. 

SANTieonE.—Erst the site of one the East-India 
Company's factories* and now the situation of a rum 
distillery and sugar man u Ike lory, 

Kuljta*—R emarkable for indigo and sugar facto¬ 
ries* Numerous, Fonts are here seen at the ghauts* 
ready to curry the produce to distant marts, 

Auoehdeep, BEWAwooifOE^ Kutwa, Rcngamat- 
tbe + —^S maH villages exhibiting renin ins of commer¬ 
cial importance, but now only used as fuel depots. 
In the neighbour hood of any of these places* the 
sportsman will find u bun dunce of game to reward 
his pursuit, if he lakes the trouble to step ashore 
with his gun. 

Berieamfo&S and Moorshrdabad. —In its out¬ 
ward aspect, there is no European station which can 
hear any comparison with Berhampofe; it is situ¬ 
ated an the left hank of the Itooghly, nnd is ar¬ 
rayed with the utmost splendour of foliage ; the 
dowering trec^ attaining a gigantic size, and the 
more common offspring of the forest, the banian, 
tamarind,, neeiu, pee] ml, and barn bop, occurring in 
great profusion, and seeming to riot in rich luxu¬ 
riance* 
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Thfi cantonments of BfrlmmpoTKi arc well laid out 
tuad handsomely built j the quarters of the office 
lwill S of brick covered with cement, like the puck ha 
palaces of Calcutta, and furiniiig uniform rangea of 
considerable extent. The grand square, a spucioiiB- 
quadrangle, endosea an excellent parode-grooml; 
a ad stately houses, belonging to civilians and oilier 
permancnt residents, arise in convenient spots in the 
neigbbourluiod, giving to the whole station tin air of 
importance not usually found hi garrisons, where the 
pompous array of fortresses and bristlkg bulwarks 
Is wanting. To eon trust with all this beauty, and to 
shew the deceit fulness of outward appearances, a 
large arena, tilled with monumental stones, gives 
mournful evidence of Uic unhealthiness of the atmo¬ 
sphere, and of the grim dominion of death hi the 
midst of the most lavish productions of nature. 
Ber barn pore lies low, and lias not been Sufficiently 
drained before its occupation by European troops* 
L^cry breath oi air which visits it comes over swamps 
and marshy lands; it abounds with ditches and stag¬ 
nant pools, and its too redundant vegetation h rank 
anti noisome* Commodiirns as the European quar¬ 
ters appear, they have not been constructed with a 
proper regard to the health of the Inhabitants. It 
was formerly the custom in Bengal, and one which 
unfortunately has not been universally relinquished, 
to gluzc the houses only upon what sailors would 
terns the wealher-stde; dose wooilea shutters, or 
glass doom, not being supposed necessary except to 
keep of} the storms of rain brought by lhe hurricanes 
from the north-west, Under this idea, the more 
sheltered parts of the house arc merely furnished 
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with Venetians which never can be made to close so 
exactly as to keep out the damp air. 

There are no tire-places in those summer resi¬ 
dences; and persons compelled to dwell nil the 
year round in them must undergo every change of 
atmosphere, * without the possibility of preventing 
their exposure to diseases which are generated fay 
sudden transition® from heat to cold* 

There is a manufactory of silk at Berhampgre, 
which famishes the bandana handkerchiefs m much 
prized in England, together with taffetas and wash¬ 
ing silks* Beautiful pieces of workmanship of va¬ 
rious kinds in carved ivory are also brought tor 
sale from the neighbouring city of Moorshed&had* 
Though the artisans of the native capital of the pro¬ 
vince of Bengal cannot support any comparison with 
the delicate performances uf the Chinese* they ex¬ 
hibit considerable skill in the delineations of men 
and The common kinds of chessman* 

boards furnished with richly-cut pegs for the game 
of folitair^ paper-presses, uud wafer-scute, are ex¬ 
ceedingly well executed, and cheap, compared with 
the European prices for similar articles. 

The amusements of Bc-rhainpore arc considerably 
increased by its proximity to Moorahedahad, a city 
which was once the capital of Bengal, and which is 
still the residence of the pensioned descendant of its 
former rulers. The dominion which JaJFcer Khan, 
the founder of rite family of the Jfawab of Bengal, 
maintained against the will of the Moghul emperors, 
who vainly attempted to supersede him, faded away 
after the famous defeat at Flossy* not a single 
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vestige of power now remains, and the princes of Lite 
present day are con tent to support an qqtwurd show 
of magnificence upon an income of sixteen lues 
{£ 160 , 000 ) a year, allowed them by the East-India 
Company. The city of Moar&hedahad is well 
situated* and forms a pleasing object from the river* 
but contains nothing worthy of notice, except the 
modern palace of the Nawab, which is a splendid 
building in the European style, of daizlmg whiteness, 
and rising in g littering splendour a mid stately groves 
of flowering trees. 

During die life-time of the late N&w&b, magni¬ 
ficent enteriaiumcntft were given at his palace, in 
which the European residents were always invited to 
share. The great Mahoiuedun festivals, especially 
that of the Mhearer, w ere also celebrated with great 
prop and splendour, more from a love of display on 
the part of the prince than from any particular devo-* 
tion to the principles of his faith. But since his 
demise, matters have assumed a different aspect 
The present Suwyb is & minor* placed under the 
can-; and tutorship of it discreet util eery in the hope 
that when lie is of an age fo manage his own affairs, 
be will have learnt tq make a rational use of the 
ample income at his command. 

There is abundance of sport in die neighbourhood 
of Bcrhampore. The Riifruuhal hills upon the op¬ 
posite side fiwurm with larger game* and the low¬ 
lands around are alive with partridge, wilrl fowl, and 
hares, according to the season. 

The scenery now resumes the aspect which it 
wore at the earlier part of the trip—ghauts, tem- 
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pies, villages, alternately decorate the bonier. A 
late writer thus pleasantly and accurately describes 
the villages in Eojmuhal;— n I was greatly struck 
with the * exceeding Jeiiftitv/ with the *boundless 
contiguity of shade;/ in which the natives appeared 
to reside with Such comfort* Place the rankest 
weeds—the most filthy, green, fat-scummed pools 
—the most umbrageous dumps of low, spreading 
bamboos, sprouting pollar-cl*, towering palms, hi IE 
feathery dates, and low dead or high living fences 
together—* mingle, mingle, all that mingle may 1 -—and 
through them east a stench the roost vitktioua and 
nauseating, whether proceedin g from decomposition of 
substances, animat or vegetable-put all these toge¬ 
ther in your imagination, and you will have a slight 
idea of the ayrtmen* of the shady suburbs and village 
of Rajniuhai! Hot enter the village as an artist, 
and him massive* rich, and varied is the foliage E 
What exquisite foregrounds for Ruysdad or Hobimal 
What splendid lights and solemn murky shades tor 
Rembrandt! What brutal, fi Ithy clowns for Teniers! 
And what villuuou.9, hairy farjneers, rugged stumps, 
mouldering ruins, and shocking old women, for Sal¬ 
vator I Large musses of the palace are now lying in 
the river. The Hindoo has not here left a vestige 
of bis political power. The Mussulman is to be 
traced by his noble ruins* p 

Stc k s mu lle**— Eighteen miles above Rajmuhal 
we coroe to Siekrigultee, a village at the base of a 
high rocky eminence, commanding a fine view of 
two ranges of hills. There is at this place the tomb 
of a celebrated M&bomedun saint, Peer Pointie, and 
a cave in a limestone rock, both of which are worthy 
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inspection. Higher up t= a place culled Peer Foiutie, 
tiov* a mass of ruins, where another tomb of the 
saint is found* 

Colgon'g*—T hree picturesque rocks covered with 
verdure. A few Hindoo devotees reside upon them* 
in wretched huts, surrounded by, and almost em¬ 
bedded in* vegetation as noxious ns it is picturesque. 

BffArauLPOBE.—The Ganges is hero of great 
breadth. In Lite rainy season, when Lhe waters have 
risen, the river is not leas than eight miles across ! 
The situation of Bhuugnlpore is pretty and healthy. 
It commands a distant tieiv of Mount Marnier, an 
insulated conical lull, renowned us a place of Hindoo 
pilgrimage. There are some silk manufactories here, 
which produce a course stuff, called baftoh, and a 
lighter silk, termed tasser, much used, when stretched 
upon a frame, for room-pimkahs* and also for gentle- 
mens blouses and ladies' morning-dresses. The sta¬ 
tion is a civil one; bnt a corps of Hill Rangers, com¬ 
posed of the Piihumes, or hill men, is kept up in an 
excellent state of discipline, to protect the country 
from banditti, and otherwise to act os the magistrate 
may occasionally require. The Puharees, who in¬ 
habit the neighbouring hills, are not many degrees 
removed from the savage race. They live chiefly by 
the eliase, and always go armed. They are hos¬ 
pitable and honest in their intercourse with one 
another, though accustomed to make predatory in¬ 
roads upon their neighbours or hereditary foes. 
Their probity is remarkable, and they are faithful 
when employed as servants. They believe in a Su¬ 
preme Being, to whom they oiler up sacrifices, and 
have adopted the doctrine of metempsychosis. 
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jL"som:is.iiA.—Of the interesting places which lie 
between Hajsnulud and Monghyr, the most cele¬ 
brated b the rock of Jungheera* It consists of 
several musses of grey granitep rising boldly from the 
river. It is supposed to have formerly been a point 
of land projecting from the allure* but it is now eom^ 
pie Lely Lsol a ted by t] i e violence of t fie current. Trees 
have imbedded their roots amid the crevices of this 
picturesque rock, and an ili terraces several small 
temples arc erected. It has been* during many ages, 
considered one of the most sacred places in the 
Ganges, and is a great resort of Hindoo devotees, 
who crowd to it + not only ou account of its reputed 
sanctity, hut to oiler their homage at the shrine of 
Nanagan, an idol of great celebrity at this place, 
whose figure is preserved in one of the pagodas, and 
sculptured upon several parts of the rook, together 
with those or V ish nu p £u ree, and SSrooj* i □ ughec ra 
is inhabited by Hindoo ihkeers, who are not above 
asking charity of the European voyagers on the 
river. 

Between the two rocks ill ere is a ghaut, or land¬ 
ing-place, gently sloping into the water. From 
this ghaut the ascent to the summit is by lUgbts of 
steps cut out of the solid rock* In the temple which 
crowns this height, the principal fukeer is usually to 
be seen sitting on a tiger-skin, by way of carpet, and 
having the skull of one of these uni mala by his ride* 

Mokohyr, when our possessions were more 
limited than they now are, formed one of the prin¬ 
cipal military stations of the British army. When 
iL was selected Tor the depot for ammunition, it en¬ 
joyed all the honours of a frontier fortress ; but, in 
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consequence of the immense portion of territory 
which now divides it from the boundaries of our po^ 
sessions # it inis been suffered tu full into decay- A 
few invalided soldiers garrison the dismantled citadel, 
and several invalid officers have selected it m a resi¬ 
dence, on account of its cheapness and salubrity* 
Monghyr is situated upon a rocky promontory 
abutting into the Ganges; and the walls of the fort, 
raised njHjn a sharp angle., have u fine effect, al¬ 
though they are rapidly wcuring away* The point 
on which these walls stand, when the river is full 
nod the current strong, renders the navigation diffi¬ 
cult and dangerous to boats* which can only pass 
with a favourable wind, and mn great risk of being 
driven against the rock*. The Ganges at this place 
is extremely wide, and vessels being often detained 
by contrary winds at the ghauts of Monghyr, when 
a change takes place, the whole surface of the water 
is covered with barks of every description. The re¬ 
mains of the fort are very striking; the plain is di¬ 
versified by ridges of rock richly wooded; and upon 
some of the most favourable sites, the European re¬ 
sidents have erected those palace-like houses, which 
give a regal air to tlie splendid landscapes of Bengal; 
some of the residences are painted a bright orange 
relieved with white- The native town is irregular, 
and in many parts extremely picturesque, several of 
the bazaars stretching in long lines beneath the um¬ 
brageous shniter of magnificent groves* The place 
of worship in most repute amongst the Mahomed an e, 
Is the monument of Peer Shah Lob mini, which is 
held in great reverence by all classes of the people; 
the Hindoos making frequent offerings at the shrine 
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of ihh saint, so highly is his memory venerated 
throughout the district* 

A considerable trade is carried on at Monghyr 
from the nianufaetories of the [dace: the workmen 
possess considerable *kill ? and construct palanquins, 
European carriages, and furniture, in a very credit¬ 
able m a n tier, Under the inspection of persons well 
acquainted with these urte, they can prod tire, goods 
of a very good description, and at ail astonishingly 
low price. The moat famous of its manufactories Ls 
that of the blacksmith, who works up steel and iron 
into a great variety of forms ; these goods arc coarse, 
hut they are useful, especially to the natives, and re¬ 
markably cheap. Double-barrelled guns are sold 
for thirty-two rupees each, rifles jit thirty, and table- 
knives ami fork* at six rupees per dozen* Upon the 
arrival of a budgemw at Monghyr, the native ven¬ 
ders of almost innumerable commodities repair to 
the waller side in crowds, establishing a sort of fair 
upon the spot. Cages filled with specimens of rare 
birds from the bibs, or with the more interesting of 
the reptiles, small deer, Seetakoomd spring water, 
chairs, tables, wurk-boxes, baskets P and cutlery oi all 
kinds, are brought down to teiupt die new arrivals. 
It is perhaps safest to confine die purchases lu iron 
gqrtls of native const ruction; spears, which are ne- 
celKry articles in the upper country, are of the best 
kffiJ T and are sold at a rupee and a quarter eachj 
and the ungeet&hs, iron tripods in which charcoal Is 
burned, are excel lent. The guns and rifles con¬ 
structed here are dangerous implement*, from the 
worth leas ness of the screws and brittleness of the 
barrels. Since the importation of European fashions. 
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a vast number of new articles have been introduced 
into the shops of the natives ; tea-kettles, leo-irnys, 
toasting-Torts, saucepans, and other culinary vessels, 
unknown in the kitchens of Lhc -Moslem or Hindoo, 
are exhibited for sale. 

The fort of Mongbjr occupies a large portion of 
ground, and, though no longer affording any idea of 
a place of defence, is both striking and ornamental. 
It lias not, like Allahabad, been ever moilcnined, or 
adapted to the prevailing system of warfare, but re¬ 
tains all its Asiatic elm ruder. Within the walls 
there is a plain of considerable extent, sprinkled 
with some majestic trees, and having two large tanks 
of water. 

The European society at Mongbyr is rather li¬ 
mited; and hi consequence of the major port being 
composed of persona belonging to the invalid esta¬ 
blishment, wlio seek it as a place of retirement, the 
station is never a scene of gaiety ; there are, how ¬ 
ever, appointments which are held by civil and mili¬ 
tary servants of the Company, who form a little cir¬ 
cle amongst themselves, u liich is enlivened, occa¬ 
sionally, by the visits of strangers passing up and 
down,and officers upon military duties, survive, &c 
from D mo pore, which is situated at an easy distance, 
The attractions of Mongbyr, as a residence, are 
confined to the scenery, which combines every 
beauty that the rich and fertile provinces on either 
side can produce. About live miles from Mopghvr, 
there are some hot springs, which few people fill to 
visit who touch at the town. They are situated at 
Seeta-coond, “well of Sects," and though not pos¬ 
sessing any medicinal properties, the water is much 
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sought after on account of its great purity. *1 he 
.springs are enclosed iu a cistern of brick, eighteen 
teet square. The temperature h bo hot (maximum, 
163 B ), that the hand cannot he retained in it for many 
seconds. Large quantities of aas are continually 
disengaged from the basin* Rice, when thrown in T 
sw ells and floats on the surface, The well b snored, 
and several Brahmins are established in its neigh¬ 
bourhood, who are not above receiving a few copper 
coins for regenerating the pilgrims, who report hither 
to bathe in a neighbouring pool. 

The ground in tile neighbourhood of these springs 
is exceedingly roe kv, and famishes many curious geo¬ 
logical specimens; fluor unci mica are plentiful, and 
tihnu^ talc* or lapis spent la rls f also is very common. 
It is found in large masses, which divide easily into 
tough, thin lamina-, porfcotly transparent, Formerly 
this substance was in much request with Europeans 
as a substitute for window-glass, but it is not now 
ever used for that purpose, ft still forms the deco- 
rations at native festivals; and when painted with a 
variety of colours, und illuminated, it is often em¬ 
ployed in the construction of mimic palaces, rivalling 
that of Aladdin in splendour. The hills in the dis¬ 
tance are chiefly composed of lime-stone* (ar ad- 
vanced in decomposition; they are exceedingly wild 
in their appearance* and inhabited by numerous 
tribes of savage animals* 

fu Lbe cold season, Mutighyr maybe truly de¬ 
nominated a paradise, since there is nothing at other 
periods, save the heat of the climate, to Lie tract from 
its enchantments* On the frontiers of Bengal and 
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Eehar, and scarcely belonging to either, the district 
in which it stands, and which is known by the natives 
under the name of Jungleterry, partaken of the cha¬ 
racteristics of the upper and lower provinces; the 
verdure of Bengal lingers on the borders of Ilindos- 
too Proper, while the low, Bat plains of the former 
yield to the undulations which diversify the high 
table-land stretching to the Himalaya, and which is 
intersected by numerous valleys or ravines, present¬ 
ing posses full of romantic beauty. 

Agriculture, as well us manufactures, flourishes in 
the neighbourhood of Monghyr; grain of all kinds, 
sugar, and indigo, are in great abundance, and the 
country is celebrated for its opium. Immense fields 
of poppies, which, though they have been not un¬ 
justly described as all glare and starch, have a gay 
appearance—their flowers varying in colours, like the 
tulip or the anemone, arid changing with every breeze 
that sweeps across them—render part of the culti¬ 
vated district one wide parterre. Cotton plantations 
abound; the paths are strewed with pods full to 
bursting, which disclose the soft treasure within, ap¬ 
pearing like a lump of wool intermixed with a f ew 
black feeds. There are also large tracts of indigo. 
Cocos are not supposed to grow luxuriantly except 
in the vicinity of the coast; but their cultivation in 
many inland situations in India shews that a little 
care alone is necessary for their introduction into the 
most remote parts of Hindostau. 

The natives of Monghyr are a quiet, industrious 
race, rarely participating in the crimes which tire so 
frequently perpetrated in the upper and lower country. 
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Like alt oilier natives, however, they are exceedingly 
litigio us as id the attention of tlie p ublic courts is 
taken up by suits of the most frivolous nature. 

Above Monghyr, on fche opposite bank of ihe 
Ganges, a Work has been constructed, which has ex¬ 
cited the admiral ion of those who ate capable of ap¬ 
preciating Lhe importance of the benefit which it 
has conferred. 

This is a bund (in its average dimensions forty- 
five feet wide at the base, ten in width at the top p 
and nine feet in height), forming an elevated road, 
on which carriages of any description may safely be 
driven. It was constructed to check the incursions 
of the river, which threatened to inundate the pro¬ 
vince, Another cross bund, supplied with sixteen 
sluices for the purpose of irrigationi Is constructed in 
tlie same neighbourhood ; and in the opinion of com¬ 
petent judges, the solidity of the construction is such, 
us to defy the utmost force of the river for many 
ages to come. 

From Monghyt to Patna there is little of any 
interest upon the bank!, in the shape of picturesque 
scenery or busy town* Theplnjc^fluece^dvaly passed 
are tUasalpore, Soorajgumi, Deerinpcre, Par, Pbool- 
bartm, and Fntwu. Much grain grows upon and in 
the vicinity of the bank*, but the major part of the 
country U meadow land. interspersed with villages 
and trees. Indeed, sis Ifishop ileber remarked, if the 
palm-trees 1 were away, the prospect would pretty 
much resemble an English prospect. Fruit-trees arc 
cultivated in the gardens of the village, especially 
the mango, the walnut, and the tarea palm. Nu¬ 
merous oxen (buffaloes) and cows—so sacred in the 
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(f&iiciialEOft of the Him loo—are seen grating near thr 
river; and the lanky bJock pig of the ccnintry like¬ 
wise contributes his presence to enliven the scene. 
At Bar there are a pood runny boats, and lire ap¬ 
pearance of an active trade. Begins also swarm 
there, and arc iroubtcsoniely importunate in their de¬ 
mands for aim*. Futwa, a little beyond which the 
Pompon rails into the Gauges, is celebrated for the 
good quality and cheapness of the table-linen manu¬ 
factured there. About ten miles higher up we C0Blc 
upm. the suburbs of Patna, where remains of old 
walls, towers, and bastions, attest the original im¬ 
portance of this celebrated town,—celebrated for one 

of Clive's most gallant actions, and a law case, which 
occupies no [rifling place in the early history of 
British occupation, 

Patna is the first native city of wealth and im¬ 
portance on the. Ganges. It stands on the right 
bank of the river, and here the marshy soil of Bengal 
is changed for the arid sands of HitidoStan: camel* 
seldom penetrate farther, and from this point the hot 
winds cuose to be felL 

Patna, though it does not contain any single huiJd- 
ttig of great celebrity or peculiar beautv, is rich i„ 
the remains of Mussulman splendour, and its appear¬ 
ance from the river is highly picturesque. The house* 
or the wealthy classes are handsome buildings flut- 
mofed, and surrounded by carved balustrades ’ The 
intermix in re of these residences with jwfect,'broad 
ghauts, the remains of Gothic gateway* 0 f dark red 
stone, and the numerous temples dented to Hindoo 
and M ussulman worship, produce* a striking effect. 

L|.on the first subjection of the Uppef c J nl |o 
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the ('ompany* the city of Patna became the residcnci- 
of the civilian & employed by the government ; but 
it baa long been abandoned, in consequence of n 
treacherous attack made upon them by Cossira Ah, 
and they have now established themselves at Banki- 
\mte t a convenient spot by the river side, a short 
distance beyond the suburbs. The houses of the 
civil servants who belong to the Behar district are 
built in the style oT those of Calcutta, and are chiefly 
ywckah: many are very stately edifices, having broad 
terraces overlooking the Ganges, and being sur¬ 
rounded with luxuriant plantations,, 

r l be situation of Patna possesses many advantages. 
Being placed on the border of Bengal, it commands 
an easy communication with the upper and lower 
provinces; supplies are rapidly procured from Cal¬ 
cutta by the river, and the earliest choice of articles 
may be obtained from the cargoes. 

Hie society in every part of India must always 
he susceptible of great fluctuation ; but so extensive 
a district as Behnr cannot, at any peril>d, fail to pos¬ 
sess a very fair proportion of the talent and intelli¬ 
gence of the country. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that the head-quarters, Bnnkipore, should generally 
be distinguished for the intellectuality of its principal 
residents, 

The military cantonments of Dinapore are only a 
few miles distant, and at favourable periods contri¬ 
bute not a little to the gaiety of the district. The 
garrison of Dinapore is commanded by a brigadkr- 
general, and, in addition to the native force, is usually 
the station of one royal regiment. The cantonments 
are handsome and well bid out; and the performances 
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of the military bands in the evening, upon the parade- 
ground , attract the whole population to the spot, 

Dinapore has the rid vantage of ft* neighbour in 
the beauty of the surrounding country; it is better 
wooded, and mote picturesque ; but it may He said 
with truth of almost eveiy part of Hindostan, that 
the face of the country bear* two aspects, being ex¬ 
ceedingly ugly in the dry season, and very beautiful 
in the rains. 

There are portions of ihe suburbs of Patna f parti-* 
culaxly the view from a Mussulman cemetery of con¬ 
siderable extent, which arc exceedingly in teres ling. 
Xu person should halt at Patna without paying a 
visit lo this family burial-ground t which, excepting 
at one season of the year, is left to perfect solitude. 

Patna is a stronghold of Mahomed anlsm, and 
the disciples of the prophet who dwell within its 
walls are far more fanatic and intolerant than their 
brethren of BeugaL The riches of the city enables 
it to celebrate the obsequies of the young martyrs, 
Hossein and Houssieu, in a very splendid manner; 
and their noble square is selected for the final depo¬ 
sitory of the tazuhs, or tombs, which are carried 
about in commemoration of the funeral honours paid 
by the followers of Alt to his slaughtered sou*. 

Patna carries on an extensive trade, and is famous 
Jbr its uianufactories of table-linen, wax candles, 
lackered toys, and talc pictures* It also possesses 
very expert workmen in every department of me¬ 
chanical art. Amongst the minor branches are bird¬ 
cages, constructed with great ingenuity and even 
elegance, the frames of some being delicately inlaid 
with ivory, while the wires of others arc strung with 
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coloured beads. The natives of India are fond of 
keeping birds m domestic pels* The beautiful little 
anadatxitSj or Mk f as they are commonly called by 
the natives, on account of their bright ruby colour, 
are in greaL request; these, together with many 
other kinds* are easily procurable at Patna, Thi* 
city is a grand mart for Opium. The sod is al m 
favourable to the growth of potatoes, a vegetable 
which is much cultivated for native consumption in 
India. 

The streets of Patna can only be traversed on 
horseback, or upon an elephant, being too narrow to 
admit of any whoel-camage superior to the native 

rAul, a creaking vehicle* composed of wood and rope* 
In which the ladies of Ihe country, concealed from 
public view by thick curt;tins, huddle themselves 
when they travel or pay visits ; and the ecka, a light 
pony-gig, cm two wheels* covered with clothe The 
best houses face the river; many of these have a 
dismal appearance on the side of the sired, shewing 
only a high blank wall* perforated with a few small 
windows in the upper story. Other mansions are 
enclosed in large walled courts ; and in [Kissing along 
the principal street* many porticoes are visible pcep^ 
iug out of recesses* or small quadrangles* which seem 
to be the entrances to buildings belonging to people 
of rank* The houses tenanted by the middling 
classes are exceedingly crazy, and have somewhat of 
a Chinese air, each story lessening in size, and stand¬ 
ing in the verandah of the one below. They are 
removed a little from the public path, crowded 
during the day with men and animals, by being 
raised upon a platform about a loot high irom tlie 
& 2 
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street. The houses occupy the centre of this plat¬ 
form, a margin being left all round* which seme- 
tinier stretches beyond the verandah, and forms n 
fihel i\ or counter, on which the goods of the inferior 
shopkeepers are displayed in baskets* none of the 
richer and more elegant articles Ireing exposed to 
public view in India. The shop of the huketmSi or 
apothecaries, make the best appearance: they are 
furnished in the primitive style, with herbs of various 
kinds neatly arranged. 

Amidst much that is unsightly! there is a some¬ 
thing to admire in the long avenue which stretches 
from gate to gate of the city* ever)' Few yards bring¬ 
ing some picturesque object to view; lofty open 
cupolas, in the most elegant style of Mogul archi¬ 
tecture* surmounting mosques, or contrasted with 
*olid towers of the dark-red stone, which seems to 
have been the favourite material in former times. 
One of these Inner is a singular building, somewhat 
resembling h glass-house [ k wets intended fora 
granary, bat has never been used for that or any 
other public jmrposc* excepting as an occasional 
powder magazine. 

Da the opposite bank of the river, at Jladjeepare, 
or in. its neighbourhood, at Sonepore, a fair is held 
annually* which attracts a vast concourse of people* 
both native and European* to its festivities. The 
period is regulated by the changes of the moon. 
The natives come in thousands to bathe at the con¬ 
fluence of the Ganges and the (J unduck ? which of 
course posssesses a double virtue. Duty carries some 
of the civil servants to the scene of action* and others 
proceed thither in order to recreate themselves, during 
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it brief period, with the amusements which llie assem¬ 
blage of families from various parts of the country 
seldom fails to occasion. The fair takes place at ft 
convenient season—the cotnniencement of the cold 
weather. The visitors pitch their tents on the plain, 
and, when there is a full attendance, form extensive 
camps. Horse-races, balls, dinner-parties, concerts, 
and private theatricals, constitute the principal 
amusements of the Europeans. 

The actual fair is, of course, a very secondary 
object; they, however, who have enough cash to 
make extensive purchases, may provide themselves 
with the richest productions of the East—shawls, 
pearls, gold ornaments, and precious stones. Ele¬ 
phants, horses, singing-birds, ire., are likewise obtain¬ 
able in numbers. Many of the tents are extremely 
splendid, those of the wealthy natives, In particular, 
being bordered with scarlet cloth, cut into fanciful 
patterns. The double-poled tents of the civilian* 
are scarcely, if Lit all, inferior in their external deco¬ 
ration, mid the interiors are furnished with great 
elegance. Rich carpels are spread over the wttrinyees 
which cover the lloor, and small chandeliers are sus¬ 
pended from the roof. 'Hie walls are hung with 
some gay-patterned chintz, and the sideboards glitter 
with plate. No privations are felt by the dwellers 
under canvas: the repasts being equally well served 
in the midst of a sandy waste as in the kitchen 
attached to a magnificent mansion. 

The city of Patna was formerly inhabited by na¬ 
tives of great rank and wealth, but there are now 
few of the former. Throughout the district there 
are meu of every caste to be found. The lowest 
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castes met with ate the Chum nr and Dome. These 
do not mingle with any other castes, and are consi¬ 
dered so despicable that they are prohibited from en- 
crjng the different villages. They make mats and 
baskets. 

The Mahomedans, who consist of Syuds* Sheikhs, 
Moguls, and P atoms, form a large part of the 
population of the city of Patna, which embraces 
about 300,000 souls. The Mohumnn festival is ce¬ 
lebrated by them w ith great pomp, but the proces¬ 
sion is joined by both Hmdofis and Mussulmans. 
The principal Ak banns are the Ponjar Kutra and 
Charserou Hurrah, which take the lend in each year, 
alternately, and upwards of 3,000 Tombs are car¬ 
ried in procession at this festival before the tmaum- 
ho rah. The Syuds and Sheikhs intermarry, but no 
other castes do. All marriages are contracted 
through the parents, and they are usually celebrated 
in Lhe months of January and February. There arc 
many mosques ot nnisjids in Patna, but the princi¬ 
pal place of actual worship is the monument of 
^hoh Arzanf, about the middle of the western sub¬ 
urb. Adjacent to the tank is an Imaumbarah, 
where 100,000 people assemble, with the pageantry 
used in celebrating Lhe MoIiujtuid, in commemora¬ 
tion of the grandsons of the prophet. The only 
places of worship at all remarkable among the fol¬ 
lowers of the Brahmins, are the temples of the great 
and little Paiuuudevi, Patanesvvnri, or the guardian 
of Patana, Le. the city. The building is Fin all, but 
avowedly recent, mid has been erected at the expense 
of the priests. 

Passing .Dinapore and Deegah, once an extensive 
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farm,but now a provisioner's store, wliero every variety 
of cured port anil beef may be bail iu great abunilance 
nod of good quality, we pass the embouchure of the 
river Soane, or golden river, which rises in the distant 
mountainous country of Guilds ve. This river ofrords 
inillioiis of beautiful pebbles and petrifactions, which 
are cut and sold for bracelets, &c. Above the 
mouth of this river are many Moslem and Hindoo 
ruins, but they are not visible unless the traveller 
lands. 

C hup pa n. — This is a civil station r the capital of 
s^aruTi. The town, which consists oi one large and 
several small streets, contains a great many large 
native houses, and some mosques and pagodas, it 
extends for about a mile or more along the bank of 
the Ganges. The district of ?arun is one of the 
healthiest in India* hut the roads are bad* and there 
is little or no game to reward the toil of the sports¬ 
man. The town of Chap rah contains 50 # C00 souls, 
which is about a twentieth part of the entire por¬ 
tion of the district. 

To the cast of Chuprah lies the district of Tir- 
hoot, where immense quantities of indigo are grown. 
The civil station of Tirhoot is Moiufferpore,. This 
district is separated from the kingdom of Nepaul by 
a jungly swamp, called the Term, which affords e.\> 
celkrU cover for game, but k so unhealthy as to be 
impassable at certain seasons. 

After passing Slevelgunge, famous for the number 
uf boats built there, and the villages of Boujpore nnd 
BhnlcUj vi e reach Buxor, where the river runs rather 
narrow. 
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Bus ab,—' 1 liis place, celebrated in the history of 
British India, us the scene of the battle which con- 
lirtned ns in possession of Bengal and Bchur, is a 
Jarge Mussulman town. A few invalid soldiers re¬ 
side in the tort, but the circumstance winch chiefly 
imparts importance to the place, is the Company’s 
stud which is kept up here and at KornntadLee, on 
the opposite side of the river. 'I lieac studs produce 
the finest horses for cavnjry and artillery purposes in 
India, Tins country round about is rich in grain, 
st heat, oats, and hurley, Here the thatched houses 
of the natives begin to disappear, and the tiled roofs, 
common to the upper provinces, to make their ap¬ 
pearance, 

Nothing further of interest presents itself on 
either bank beyond a ruined fort or two, and some 
indigo factories (where the river traveller always 
finds a welcome), until we get to 

Guazzefoks.—A military cantonment where one 
royal regiment is generally quartered, n civil station, 
another stud depot, and a celebrated place for the 
manufacture of rose-water. The appearance of the 
town, ns seen from the river, j s rather pleasing than 
.Otherwise. The houses are chiefly built of a flesh- 
coloured stone, procurable at the neighbouring sta¬ 
tion of Ctuinar, which gives them an imposing ex¬ 
terior. The most remarkable edifices are the jialace 
of Cassim Ali Khan, a new fort, crumbling to decay, 
and the cenotaph m the memory of the Marquis of 
Cornwallis. This latter stands about 100 paces 
Irani the banks of the Ganges, in the rear rjf the 
barracks, and U built in imitatiun of the Sybil’s tern- 
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pic. At the end of a grove is a circular enclosure 
fenced by hand gome iron railings eight feet high* 
Id the centra of this is the tomb. 

On passing t!i rough the gate* il noble flight of se¬ 
venteen steps presents itself, for the purpose of as¬ 
cending to the lop of the caserne kit, which may be 
reckoned as rising eight or nine feet above the 
ground. The periphery of the casement is eighty 
paces, and from its margin rise twelve Doric 
pillars, supporting an elegant entablature. These 
pillars are without pedestals, as was usual among 
the ancients, and each is composed of seven blocks 
of beautiful freestone:—the plinth, tori, cavetto, 
and dm bin, taking one piece, the shad five pieces, 
and the upper nimbi a and capital one piece- The 
girth of the coin mu at the bottom is eleven leet! conse¬ 
quently the semi-diameteris about twenty-two inches. 
Between the base of the pillars and the wall of the 
central apartment, is a piazza fifteen feet in width, 
paved with large flags of freestone, of which material 
the building is composed. The walls, which nrr< 
about four feet thick, are perforated in four places:— 
fronting Lhe steps is a doorway eight feat wide by 
fourteen or fifteen high; on the opposite side is u 
eoiTesponding opening, and to the right and left arc 
apertures, perhaps five or six feet square, the tops 
of which are level with the summits of the portals, 
Thb room is about twenty-seven feet in diameter, 
and is paved with square slabs of dark grey or mo- 
riEJmental marble. In the midst stands a uianuo- 
roan monument almost of pearly whiteness, which has 
risen from beneath 1 tie masterly ehisd of Flax man. 
The body of the monument is about five feet square, 
3 3 
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Sind, archmg gently at the top s k surmounted with 
the coronet oT ft marquis* On the face fronting the 
main entrance (or rather the only one, for llie door¬ 
way farthest from the river opens only into the co¬ 
lonnade, there being no steps on that side For da- 
sending to the ground), between two natives, a Hin¬ 
doo to the right find a Mahometan to the left—in 
attitudes of lamentation, is a large medallion charged 
with a profile of Lord Cornwall es in bos relief. Be¬ 
neath this, is the following legend ;— 

SaercA to tli* Memory of 

C|I4MUS Mitftqtnfl CopLStfWJLLLlB, 

Kjii^lql nf the Mint Noble Order of the Girtfr^ 

Gi*eni| In Ilia army, 

Gavcnwr-Gencral aud to tnnmnder^ift-Chief io, India, 

<fr. 

11 Le ftrrtt AilmaiubtJiljfrn, 

lonunractbe m SepfcefutHrr. 17SG, and tenonuilitg in October, 1JEh 
tr w not lesi dW ngrd ihr d, by tHr u^fttiwna of w*r p 

Vnd by the forbciroiire mid motbriliijn with which hr dictated the 
turnip of jwaiw, 

Tliofl Ely tlwr juit ami liberal principle. whkh uiqrknl bis, internal 

EOYUmmEfit S 

He theremumieariiaTi of the w-rrantu of the Smla 

On ■ b«]e calculated to cmam Hit purity of thmr conduct. 

He bull tbe fuqmUliou of * ayaterm of rerone 
Wliirli, while il lEraih i! wad defined (hr riaimj of jpnmir ^ 

V " lo confirm bemliUry rights to the |«raprbftOn p 

Anil to ptire security to the oikkator* of tfac nail. 

Hr fronted ■ system of judicature 
Which restrtbed within (trirt bounds the powi of public 
ftinrHnftarie^ 

Ami rat* tided to &e pnpdLnJan of India tfe* entire pmtnHSon of 
lavci 

Adapted to their mid pmmal^ted in their own iu*gui«n 1 

Inviir |. in Dpcsmbr.r, 1 BXH, to Wlbe same im|TOrtant station. 
He did nut h«Lmtr p though En advanced age, to obey the call of hu 
country. 
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During itit ihort tens of tik Lurt adminktritkrtl, 

Ht l ™- occupth! Io forudog a pSrm for ttw jiarifinsOiia of India, 
WliJrh, having tLc sajurtbn of Ml authority, ■a'aa earned into 
effect 

Bp his successor. 

I Tie died near this spot, wJirn 1 his rcmniss are deposited,, 

On the 'i Lh dap of Ortokf, I K&5. ifi the G7th year of fcui age. 

This nmnumm^ erected hj the British IfitahLtwit* of Calcutta, 
Attests thrir nttas of those virtue*, 

Which will lire in e!k remenbrdEm cf j^tnAd uiillinni, 
hemg liter ft dud] have mouldered \u fchr dust. 

The reverse side of the monument h occupied by 
n shield emblazoned with the Company'* arms* on 
one side of whie lifts a British grenadier, and on the 
other a native sepoy, both resting on their firms re¬ 
versed. Below p is a long inscription in the Persian 
character, and ou each side of the monument is a 
large wreath of laurel. 

The roof of this apartment h a shallow dome, 
springing from the level of the cornice ^ but outside 
tile building is carried up about ten feet, and then is 
rounded oil' to the hemispherical form required* The 
apex of the dome rises about sixty feel above the 
ground level. 

The palace of Cassini AH Khan will* on inspection, 
repay the admirer of Saracenic architecture for the 
time he may bestow upon it. The English church 
l s also a fine building, and the school and the jail 
are worth a brief visit. The celebrity of Ghazeepofe 
for its rose-water justifies our giving some minute 
particulars of its manufacture, from a popular 
authoress who has spoken of it at large, 

ff The precious incense of the rose, the atta-gool, 
sQ celebrated throughout all the civilized parts of 
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ihc world, is produced in considerable quantities in 
the gardens round GJjazeep^re. 

# * * * t 

The I n-JL^n rose, though ils very nnme seems to 
imply distinction, can only sustain a comparison 
with its European sisters in the fragrance which it 

yields. Jl is beaut11ul, but, excepting at Agra, it 
does not attain to the magnificent size common in 
England, nor does it present (he infinite varieties 
which adom onr gardens. The cultivator* M f India 
□re content to take what the hand of nature has given 
them, mid resort to few aids for the improvement of 
her lavish beauties; to a large majority, the rose np, 
pears (o he too valuable a plant to he made the mere 
embellishment of a bouquet, and for commercial 
purposes, that which they have found indigenous to 
the soil proves quite sufficient. * * * The roses of 
Ghuzeepoie arc planted formally in hm fi c |jV M 
cupying many hundred acres of tfa adjust country 
* * * • 

The first process which the noses undergo, j. that 
ol distillation. T hey ure put into the alembic with 
nearly double their weight of water. The molaSbeit 
*■"* (rose-water) thus obtained is poured into 
large shallow vessels, which are exposed uncovered 
to the open air during the night. The mnmet, nr 
jam, are skimmed occasionally; the essential oil 
oatmg on the surface, being the precious concentra¬ 
tion ol urw", So highly prized by the wombipper* of 
the rose. It takes 200,000 flower* to produce the 
w*ghi of a rupee in This sum 11 quantity, 

when pure and unadulterated with sandal-nil, sells 

the ^ 100 Rupees (£10), an enormous 
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|siioe f which, it is said, does not yield very large pro-* 
ftt3, A civilian having made the experiment, found 
tfmt tlie rent of land producing the above-named 
quantity of atta t and the purchase of the utensils, 
atone, came to £5 ; to this sum the hire of Labourers 
remained still to be added, to say nothing of the 
risk of an unproductive season. The Damascus, or 
rose of Sharon, is the flower in most esteem in some 
parts of [[idbf in others, the common cabbage or 
hundred-leaved rose is the favourite* The ail pro* 
disced by the above-mentioned process ie not always 
ot the same colour, being sometimes green, soitie- 
titnes bright amber, and frequently of a reddish hue* 
^ hen skimmed, the produce is carefully bottled, 
each vessel being hermetically sealed with wax, and 
the bottles arc then exposed to the strongest heat 
of the sun during several days* 

-■ * * * # * 
Hose-water which has been skimmed is reckoned 
inferior to thal which retains essential oil, and is 
^ild at Ghazaspore at a lower price ; though, accord- 
mg to the opinion of many persons, there is scarcely, 
if any, perceptible difference in the quality* A seer 
(a full quart) of the best may be obtained for eight 
armtis (about one shill jag). Rose-water enters 
into almost every part of the domestic economy of 
natives of India: it is used for ablutions in modi- 
chic, urn I in cookery. Before the abolition of wrtr- 
zffrs (presents), it made a part of the oflering of 
persons who were not rich enough to load the trays 
with gifts of greater value. It is poured over the 
hands alter meals; and at the festival of the Hooke, 
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all the quests ore profusely sprinkled with it. Euro¬ 
peans, suffering under attacks of prickly heat, find 
the use of rose-water a great alleviation. Natives 
like it internally for all sorts of complaints; they 
consider it to be the severe!guest thing on earth 
for tin inward bruise, nod eau-de-Cologne cannot be 
more popular in France than the (joolMhet jmnnee 
in India, Rose-water, aUo, when bottled, is exposed 
to the sun for n fortnight at least,” 

The environs of Ghazccpore are planted with fine 
forest trees. Birds ahmiiLd, the brunches arc loaded 
with the pendulous nests uf the crested sparrow, and 
the blue jay sports in dangerous proximity to the 
Ganges, being selected at a barbarous Hindoo festi¬ 
val as a victim to Lite cruel ttoorga. There ore 
some fine old banian-trees in the neighbourhood of 
Ghazeepore; one in particular, which overshadows a 
ghoul in an adjacent village, may be styled the 
monarch of the Ganges. This tree, n> well as the 
pccpul, is sacred; and when a Brahmin takes up Ins 
abode under its boughs, it becomes an asylum for all 
sorts of animals : the tine old patriarch of the woods 
near Ghazqepore is the haunt of iniiutncmblu mon¬ 
keys, which actually crowd the branches, and gambol 
along the steps of the ghaut, perch upon its balus¬ 
trades, nnd play their antics with the bathers in 
perfect security, and in multitudes which remind the 
g*xer of rabbits in n warren. Snakes are vary nu¬ 
merous in this part of the country, and their deadly 
enemy, the mungoose, is frequently seen on the 
watch for his victims, which be pursues with unre¬ 
lenting animosity. 
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Village and cultivated field, temple and Factory, 
ghauts nmi stalely trees, now greet llieeye until the 
boat approaches the holy city of 

Benares. — Here Hindoo superstition has its 
chosen abode. Runic intolerance to this moment 
characterizes the hearing of its inhabitants towards 
people of ail persuasions. In external appearanee, 
Benares m a miniature Naples, being built upon a 
curve washed by the Gauges, which thus resembles 
a little bay, Thu city rises from the river; spires, 
temples, ghauts, with long flights of steps, balconies, 
lofty houses, intermixed with trees, waifs, minarets, 
&e,, all in close contiguity! giving it the air of a 
pop ulous a nd dens cl y-bu i 1 1 tow n. ' I'he as pcct w i th i n 
verifies the view From without. The streets are so 
narrowj that wheeled carriages cannot pass; an ele¬ 
phant will occupy the entire width, add make sad 
havoc with the wares placed a loot or two from the 
shop fronts. The most remarkable building is an 
observatory, originally erected for the use of the 
Hindoo astronomer, but now completely disused. 
The view from its summit is moat striking* Oriental 
learning flourishes at Benares, and its wealth, eon- 
sidenable From the operations of commerce, is much 
enhanced by the frequent visits of pilgrims of the 
highest rank, who not only make propitiatory offer¬ 
ings, but spend considerable sums in their own 
pleasures. The trade of the town consists chiefly 
in shawls, precious stones, gold and silver brocades, 
called Kincauba t gold anil silver tissue, lace, and 
fringes. There are two military cantonments here, 
one at Secrole, Four miles distant, where three in¬ 
fantry regimen Is and a proportion of artillery are 
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quartered, mid one at Sultanpnre, a little higher lip 
the river, where a regiment of light cavalry is sta¬ 
tioned. At Heercle, there is a church, pretty theatre* 
and a racket-ground. The bungalows of the Euro¬ 
pean officers are commodious buildings, and as the 
society of the station consists of some forty or fifty 
individuals, life glides away pleasantly enough; 
especially if the general officer who commands the 
division and the judge of the district arc un har¬ 
monious terms, and seta good example of hospitality. 
The population of the district consists of nearly 
520,000 souls, 174,000 of whom reside in the city. 

The Hindoo population may be divided into the 
four great divisions of the Hindoo Sbastcrs. The 
present Rajahs of Benares claim to be 41 Bhootmjtis 
Brahmins,” or Brahmins cultivating the soil. They 
represent themselves to be of the higher castes of 
pure descent. 

Among the higher classes of the Hindoos, the 
■strictest appearance of morality is maintained; and 
infidelity involves the penalty of loss of caste, ruin, 
and disgrace to the female—the husband being, like¬ 
wise, an outcast, till he has performed certain reli¬ 
gious atonements, uiid purchased restoration to hk 
caste by feeding his brethren, or Brahmins, The 
lower classes wear the marriage tie lightly; but they 
are faithful, for the time, to the persons with whom 
they may be uni ted, whether he he a husband or 
protector* Among these, the l)orne» T Passees, and 
Blnirs, are apparently the aboriginal possessors of 
the country; but they paw [letfomi the lowest 
otfiecs, being burners of tlie dead, watchmen, and 
scavengers* Ihey are regarded as most impure by 
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the higher classes of the Hindoos, find to touch or 
approach them is defilement* They are much given 
to theft and pilfering. 

The Pagans may be cofisidered its amounting to 
457,417,, and the Mu ho medai is to 62,486. In 
Benares and its vicinity there may be from *200 to 
300 Christian!) and the missionaries have many 
schools and chapels throughout the city. The Hin¬ 
doo temples are extremely wealthy in endowments, 
and are in good repair, while the Mahomed an 
mosques ate hi many instances rumpus and deserted. 

A feiv miles higher up the river stands Cuunar, 
a fortress and a station, the latter composed of 
pretty villas within their separate compounds, and 
the former built in the native style, and kept up as a 
place of confinement for state prisoners. The garri¬ 
son consists of some native invalids, el detachment of 
artillery and native infantry, Chimar is celebrated 
for ks tobacco and its quarries of free-stone-, which 
form an article of commerce throughout Bengal and 
Bell nr. 

MinzAHmE* a trading town of considerable con- 
*eqaencc s is next reached. It is large and populous,, 
not unlike Benares in its general aspect ns well os in 
its position upon the river. The Miraapore carpets 
are famous all over India; but the importance of the 
town is chiefly derived from its position as the empo¬ 
rium of all the cotton grown in the interior. Many 
hundred boats are employed to convey this staple, in 
its raw condition, to Calcutta, whence it h shipped 
to Europe and China, or worked up for consumption 
in the country. There is ‘an establishment of civil 
officers here, and a regiment occupies the cantonment. 
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The river now winds considerably; the high hinds, 
called the Bingie Hills, hitherto in view* are entirety 
lost sight of, and the bunks become uninteresting as 
Far up as the Duonb, where the junction of the waters 
of the rivers Jumna, and Ganges takes place, and nt 
the extremity of which stands Allahabad. 

Allah, vis ad, or the abode of God/ 1 acquired this 
name from the Mussulman conquerors of India, who 
have left memorials of their splendour in a fortress 
once unequalled in beauty, and now gaining in 
strength what it has lost in external appearance 
The city itself does not display those re main a of 
magnificence which might have been expected in a 
place once favoured by the presence of royalty. It 
now retains few vestiges of the Mogul conquest, 
save the appellation and the building before men- 
tinned, its Mussulman inhabitants being limited in 
numbers, and of little importance as regards their 
wealth, rank, or talent. The city is almost wholly 
given up to idolatry^ and has ever been celebrated 
for the pilgrimage of pious Hindoos, attracted to a 
spot blessed by the junction of two aacred rivers. 

Tile principal object or curiosity and attraction at 
Allahabad is the fort, which is erected upon the point 
of land stretching into die waters of the Ganges and 
Jumna, whose broad currents are united beneath its 
walk, Tfioogh injured in its appearance by the 
alterations and additions necessary to trails form an 
ancient Mogul castle into a place of strength, 
according to the modern art of fortification! it still 
retains somewhat of its oriental and feudal air, rising 
in majestic grandeur from the river, whence it may 
be espied at a very considerable distance. 
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There are low posterns leading to the glacis facing 
the river? but the principal entrance of the Fort of 
A llah a hail is landward, and is not to be paralleled in 
magnificence by any building intended for a similar 
purpose* A noble arched hall, in the Gothic style, 
surmounted by a dome* and enriched with H arabesques 
of gold and (lowers ^ appears beyond the maple portal, 
an entrance worthy of the finest citadel in the world. 
The interior, containing ranges of buildings not 
entirely divested of the beauty of their original 
architecture^ ulfurds, at least during two seasons of 
the year, sonic of the most delightful residences to he 
found in India, A suite of apartments, intended for 
the Uhr? of the Go* error, hist whirls is some times occu¬ 
pied by an inferior officer, commands a splendEd view 
of the Jumna, with its craggy height? and wild sandy 
shores* From a balcony perched near the summit 
of a tower on which the window? of one of the cham¬ 
bers open, a prospect of singular beauty is obtained. 
The spectator looks down upon a grove of mango- 
trees, flanking a fine esplanade, and peopled with 
innumerable ring-necked paroquets* Above, upon 
pediment and pinnacle, other inhabitants of the air 
erect their nests, and plume their wings* Along the 
thickly-wooded shores of the Allahabad bank, build¬ 
ings of various degrees of interest are interspersed on 
the small islands which rear thdr sandy"platforms 
above the surface of the river; and the opposite 
shore of Buiidelkund, rising in towering clitfs, 
crowned with pagodas or the remnants of hill forts, 
forms a noble back-ground. 

The cantonment* of Allahabad tire beautifully pic¬ 
turesque, having a greater diversity of hill and dale 
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than is usually seen upon the plains of India, and 
being finely wooded in even' direction. Two or three 
regimenla of Native Infantry and some artillery, 
commutided by an officer of rank, form the gumscii 
of Allahabad. 

The undulating surface of the country round 
Allahabad affords numerous advantageous sites for 
bungalows, many of which are erected in very excel¬ 
lent situations, commanding views of great beauty. 

The station has never been remarkable for its 
festivities; yet its balls and parties sometimes attract 
visitors from the smaller and duller military posts 
of Clin nar, Mima pore, and Pertaubghur in Oude, 
There is a theatre at Allahabad, where amateurs 
occasionally perform ; hut the chief resource for the 
gentlemen appears to be the billiard-table. A tolerably 
well-supported book-club furnishes the 9rating life, 
raturc of Uie day, to the many who seek for amuse¬ 
ment only in the pages of a hook. The rocky 
character of the bed of the Jumna affords to geolo¬ 
gists a field for their pursuits, which they would seek 
in vain in the muddy alluvial soil watered by the 
Ganges. Amidst pebbles of little value, interesting 
and curious specimens of cornelians, atid stones even 
more precious, are occasionally found. The opposite 
district of Bundelkund is famous for diamonds, . quai¬ 
ling >u value and splendour those of the Gnkoiida 
mines, and in some particular spots they are found 
in considerable quantities. All below a certain 
weight are the property of the persons who may 
chance to gather them; the larger sort belong to 
a rajah, who is hound to give ti certain price in the 
event of Ids claiming the privilege of purchase, flic 
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native method of gathering diamonds, which h the 
least expensive, and, perhaps, on that account, the 
best, is very simple* A few labourers clear a conve¬ 
nient space on a rocky surface, and when it is laid 
bare, Lhcy bring buckets of earth from the places sup¬ 
posed to be the most thickly sown with the ^ms, 
and sifting it through their hands, easily find the 
diamonds, which, even in their rough state, are ex¬ 
tremely luminous. The hire of the workman com¬ 
prises the whole of the outlay, and diligent seekers 
frequently gather a rich harvest. 

The situation of Allahabad is said lo be healthy; 
but either from its proximity to the two rivers, or the 
quantity of wood w hich gives the surrounding coun¬ 
try so luxuriant an appearance, it is mure humid 
than any other place iu the Dooab, and is stated to 
possess a peculiar character of its own, the hot winds 
being considerably mi ligated, and rain fa I hug at 
seasons when other parts of the country are dry. 
The gardens are, in consequence, very productive; in 
those belonging to the British residents, artichokes 
in particular Nourish, attaining a size unknown in 
less favourable soils in the neighbourhood. Tire rich 
tapestry of the jungles, those splendid creeper^ which 
hang their fantastic wreaths upon every adjacent 
bough, are the great ornament of the pleasure- 
grounds of Allahabad. The native gardeners train 
them somewhat formally upon erect bamboos, whence 
they trail their magnificent gardens down to the 
ground, forming huge conical mounds. 

Allahabad affords a mournful example of the want, 
of public spirit in the Mussulman population of its 
neigh bourhood* A noble caravanserai, built by f? u llan 
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Kliosroo, which forms si superb quadrangle, entered 
by faiac Gothic gateways, and surrounded bv clois¬ 
ters rum si tig along the lour sides of a bat lie mooted 
wall, the usual accommodation for travellers offered 
by an Indian hostel, has been permitted to Fall into 
a state of deplorable decay, 'ihe garden adjoining, 
finely planted with mango-trees, isuiso in a neglected 
and deteriorated state. Three tombs, erected accord¬ 
ing to the fine taste displayed by the Mahomed ana 
in the selection cf the site o| their mausoleums, in 
lids garden, have, from the extraordinary solidity of 
their construction, escaper I the destroying hand of 
time. Chaste, magnificent, and solemn, they are 
peculiarly adapted tor the purpose to which they 
have been dedicated, ( ,nd put to shame the diminu¬ 
tive monuments raised to kings and princes in the 
cathedrals of the western world. Splendid terraces. 
Forming stately platforms, which are furnished with 
fwveniL apartments below, form the basement story. 
The central chamber In each contains u stone sarco¬ 
phagus, in which the mortal remains of the dead are 
deposited. Above, and occu pying the middle of each 
platform, a circular, dome-crowned hall, finely pro¬ 
portioned and profusely ornamented with rich sculp¬ 
turing, delights the gazer’s eye, who, in these palnce- 
like tombs, solo survivors of the splendour of Lbc 
Moguls, is impressed with oue of the most amiable 
traits m the Moslem character—its reverence for the 
■lead, and desire to perpetuate the memory of objects 
beloved in life. 

Allahabad, or at least the confluence of the rirers 
which belong to it, is held in high estimation by the 
Hindoos, being a place of pilgrim-resort. When a 
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pilgrim arrives here* he sits down on the brink of the 
river, and has his head and body shaved,,.so that 
each hair may fall into the water; the sacred writings 
premising him one mi SI ion of years' residence in 
heaven for every hair Lluis de poshed* A Her shaving* 
he bathes* and the same day, or tljc ncxt p performs 
the obsequies, or ah?aad f of his deceased ancestors. 
Many persons renounce life at this holy confluence^ 
by sroiog in a boat* alter performing certain solemni¬ 
ties, to the exact spot where the rivers unite* when 
the devotee fdursges into the stream, with three pots 
of water tied to bis body* Occasionally, also, some 
lose their lives by the eagerness of the devotees to 
ni-^h in mid bathe at the most sanctified spot, at a 
precise period of llie moon* when the expiation pos¬ 
sesses the highest efficacy. The Bengalees usually 
perform the pilgrimage of Gy a, Benares, and Allalia- 
bad, in one journey, and thereby acquire great merit 
in the estimation of their countrymen* Allahabad is 
the permanent station of a court composed oi a LkhIy 
of judges, w hose s>tiice b the same, with regard to 
these provinces, as that of the Sadder Dcwanuy AclaWr 
lut, in Calcutta* ia for the more eastern portions ol 
the empire, l ids court makes circuits dining the 
months which |Htrmk travelling* generally pitching 
their tents near towns, and holding their courts uuder 
trees; an arrangement extremely agreeable to native 
prejudices* especially those of the lower classes, who 
ahvays feel afraid, and are under a constraint in a 
house, particularly if furnished after the European 
fashion, where they can neither tell their atory well, 
nor attend to what is going on* 
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The steam-vessels which navigate the Gauges from 
Calcutta terminate thek voyage at Allahabad t 05 
there is not at all times sufficient water for a pro¬ 
tracted trip. Since their establishment, the com¬ 
merce of Allahabad lias much increased, and esta¬ 
blishment* have sprung- up which expressly provide 
for the comfort of the traveller about lo proceed 
downward in the steamer, or higher up the country 
by boats (on the Jumna) or land conveyance. We 
close the river sketch here* ns nil other points may 
be reached by dftvrk, and it will he more convenient 
tr> tmee land journeys p as distance? can iheu he ac¬ 
curately given. 


t almUd to Fi'miepore hj Dnwk ipaknupiitW, ?a- 
cltidfog the trip to Cawnpor^ Atigghu^ £ltawnh f 
Agra t DelM, Kii maul, Umbatla, Loodiana. 

The distance from Calcutta to Feibzepore is about 
1100 miles. It is divided into stages varying from 
ten to fifteen miles each. 
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Allfir passing through the native part of the town 
of Calcutta, the palanquin proceeds along the Bar¬ 
rack pore roach an extensive avenue of trees skirted 
by villages, gardens, and rice-fields. Cox's Bunga¬ 
low, the JsEte of a building now used as stables for 
relays of horses, h on the right-hand side of the 
road* and here the first change of bearers takes 
place. This relay proceeds onwards through the 
cantonment of Bar rack pore (already described), to 
Pultah Ghaut (or landing-place*), where the palan¬ 
quin is placed in a boat and ferried across to Gby¬ 
te tty. An excel lent road then conducts the traveller 
to l:kioghly p a civil station thickly inhabited, riot far 
from which is the town of Chinsurah, once the pro¬ 
perty of the Dutch, bill latterly ceded to the East- 
Itidhi Company. At Chinsurah, there is a barrack, 
where a single British regiment is generally quar¬ 
tered. The country between flooghly and Burdwan 
ia level and extensively cultivated. The roads are 
good, the small rivers are crossed at Satguon and 
Muggra ghautd by suspeasion-bridges; and there are 
bungalows at convenient intervals, and bar.aiLrs where 
supplies arc plentiful, Burdwan is another civil sta¬ 
tion, where abide a revenue collector, a judge, and 
magistrate, with their assistants, a surgeon, two or 
three indigo planters, and a couple of missionaries. 
The town and surrounding zeminduree (or estate) was 
formerly governed by a Rajah, but the title only 

• GbuU wigfliwiltj nnt|H]i^l of hitud flifiliH of stcpj, Us fodli- 
talc Urn? tirndtiijf nntnrlntuiEi nrer ^Uin t Hrrtf P too, tit* 
batiTc^ aiMimblit yii buna beta early in the miming 1 4 bathe in tin; 
Gw.£tp anil otfer up ikir (ifijcn to Vuku. 
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ot the sovereignty has descender! to his heirs, who 
for some yearn past have lived under the British 
fkwertiment us simple landholders, A letter of in- 
troduelion will insure the traveller the hospitable at¬ 
tentions? of any one of llie residents, bul lulling this, 
or in case of the necessity or the inclination for a 
rapid journey* the dawk bungalow affords accommo¬ 
dation* A dawk, or staging bungalow, h n small 
house standing generally a few yards oil the high 
road at intervals of about fifteen miles in those 
parts of the country moat frequently traversed! and 
at greater intervals in less frequented districts* It 
usuallv consists of a thatched or tile-roofed house ot 
one floor, raised o few feet from the ground, and di¬ 
vided into two ^iiiall rooms, to each of which n 
bathing-room is attached, A verandah runs round 
three sides of the building, and there are out-officer 
for cqokmgj kc. Two servants constantly reside at 
each bungalow, one acting in the double capacity of 
khitiuutgur, or table servant and cwk, and the other 
us a hearer or owssalchee. While the former pre¬ 
pare* such a repast a* his farm-yard and private 
stores will allow, the latter procure* jar* of cold 
w riter, and assists the traveller to perform his toilette. 
These bungalows are under the control of some go¬ 
vernment officer at a neighbouring station, arid u 
book is kepi in which the visitor (who pays one 
rupee for the use of a bungalow for any time short of 
twenty-four hours’) records any complaint* he may 
have to make of the attendance of the domestic*, 
the state of the building, ice. 
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From Rurdivim lo Benares, soon after entering 
the Buncoorahj district (Bograh), the mail runs, for 
upwards of two hundred miles, though a jungle 
skirted by a chain of hills of no great altitude, which 

* Al diii ftiigt * rrad bnmdiH ui n nortiicriy direction la tire 
holy d.ty of (tynlt, which ia likcwtiic a civil d tali an, Tire raid is smdj 
Mid Jiafy. ( , ’e?m Gjah the rood ntcu nurthrcmtcHy lo I^tna- 

f At Amra, in fchk raaghbowrlK^d, Urerfc il * tauidl rend »hkh 
leads- hi CjhiiacL'pcirc,. ihcnrt! ht Aii-hsluir K and further on in a mirths 
c.^ttfrlv ilirrchcfn Em CiorHClcpore. Ajdn^bur and Gumackponr are ci-rll 
ititicmj, but a TC£turco£ L* gtitefflllj italioned nt the lamer, bo act in 
uf cmcr^errej a^ ns t the pguple nn tltn frontier* 

7 \Seat nf Qurtlwan* a dbtanese of S'] miles,, is BaBcooriih* u 
small EciiHtihry station. It Li Mrretlj 102 talks fnim Calcutta; and 
continuing the amre nutd, parallel with the present TWttbc td Dccarti, 
we wh, nt a diituree af 24 ft mild, the salubrious liill-italLtin of 
Hqfnfwhojghp whLda 1ms htmeka for tx European n^iiatEnt. 
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constitute the country and the fulnesses of the Coles* 
Scarcely a building, beyond the occasional bunga¬ 
low* iF? to be seen* The places whence the stages 
take their mune are, for the most part* either invisi¬ 
ble villages, solitary chowties (post houses), or little 
temples. The bearers stand out upon the road or m 
its edge, awaiting the arrival of the palanquin at the 
appointed hour, and receive it upon their shoulders 
from the others, whom they relieve without deposit¬ 
ing it upon the ground, unless desired to do so by 
the party within- The scenery along the road is 
more interesting than that which characterizes the 
dead level of Bengal and the provinces beyond 
Benares, but as there are no striking objects (except- 
ing a mosque at Sasscraiu) to arrest attention, the 
traveller, if he does not admire scenery too w ild to be 
very picturesque, and not lofty enough to be mag¬ 
nificent * and if he cannot read m the palanquin, will 
do well io go over his ground at night, halting at 
bungalows between nine a.m. and four r\u, to rest, 
bathe* dress, and take his meals. In fifty-eight 
hours' continual travelling the Benares cantonment, 
already described, is reached, and, as at every place 
indeed where a European is to be found, the door of 
the resident is always open to the dawk traveller. 
1 wo or three days may he advantageously spent 
here in forming acquaintances and in visiting the 
Holy City and other remarkable places* 
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Uav-mg Benares, we proceed along an admirable 
road through a succession of villages, hgoons, and 
cultivated lands. In the months of October and 
.November but little, however, is to be seen of the 
country*, for the bajm, a grain much used in feeding 
is now at maturity, and aa it grows to the 
licight of fix or seven feet, and is cultivated to the 
tory edge of the made road, it necessarily veils the 
Jfi 7 J Jam] ^yond '* f™«a the eight of ft person in Sl 
pnlainj.tin. But from the month of December to 

' he en(1 of >]iircb the lands are sown with wheat, 
barley, vegetables, grass, £c, and the aspect h t[ ien 
^cen and pleasant to the eye, the horizon being ge¬ 
ne nil] y terminated by groves of mango-trees, which 
■ire extremely numerous and abundantly fruitful. A 
little beyond Goseah, we pass through Gopeemin-e 
a large village and har^r, which, if it happen^ lp°hj 
market hours, is worthy inupecdou, as exhibiting the 
character of mofussil (provincial] commerce, arid the 
product* o| the district. Further on, at Jhaosee 
opposite Duragunge, the Ganges is crossed. The 
river is here one mile wide, but as the stream oc¬ 
cupies during the d,y season but one-third of the 

55* , 6 *™ Di «S s P ttce is traversed with 

difficulty. Soon after crossing the river w B come 
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to Allahabad* of which mention hfta already been 
made. 
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The road from Allahabad to Cuwnpore is as mo¬ 
notonous as that to Allahabad, which, in all that 
respects scenery* it much resembles, with probably 
somewhat les- gf picturesque effect. At the town of 
Futtebpore, however, the curious in old buildings, pT 
no very great antiquity, will he interested by the nu¬ 
merous remains of mosques p houses* serais of the 
Mussulman era* and of the severest bind of Maho¬ 
metan architecture- Futtebpure ts u civil station* 
w here two or three judicial and revenue functionaries 
reside, any one of whom will he glad to receive the 
passer-by if he prefers social intercourse to the soli¬ 
tude of the bungalow'. Four stages from Futteh- 
pore* one night's journey, lies Cmwaporc* u large 
civil aud military station. 

The description given by the late Miss Emma 
Roberts of this station is so exact* and applies* with 
alight variation* to bo groat a number of military 
stations throughout India* that we cannot do better 
than quote: a portion from her interesting work on 
Hindustan, # It will save the necessity for much 

9 Sccnn mid ChnrsfcL-terbitici uf Himlostui^ 2 Tub. 
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repetition, inasmuch as the “ bungalow,' ,r the " coia- 
poutK],” and the " encampment,” described by her, 
are nearly the same in every cantonment. 

" Cawnpore is one of the principal stations of the 
mofossrl, end is situated upon the right bant of the 
Ganges, about 6(H) miles from Calcutta, 

“Nature has done little for Cawripore i but the 
sanilv plain, broken occasionally into ravines, which 
forms its site, has been so much embellished by the 
hand of man, that any one but a soldier, not sub- 
jetted to the miseries of field days, will say that it 
possesses mudi picturesque beauty. 

“The great objection to the station is its want of 
concentration j the lines of the various regiments 
straggle tu the distance of five miles along the river’s 
banli, and it is inconvenient to travel so far to visit a 
friend, but tbe scene is thereby agreeably diversified, 
and the compounds fa corruption of the Portuguese 
word rompmiia), which surround the bungalows, are 
larger than could Iks the ease it its limits were more 
circumscribed. Many of those compounds are beau* 
tifully planted, and have a very' park-like appearance, 
particularly during the rainy season, when the culti¬ 
vated parts of Lire ptaiu have put on their green 
mauLli'. Tin* prickly pear are greatly in request for 
fences; and the tall pagoda-like nfoe, with a base 
resembling the crown of a gigantic pine-apple, fre¬ 
quently intervening, forms a magnificent embellish¬ 
ment to the plantations. The houses at Cawnpore 
are, with very lew exceptions, evstcha, that is, built 
of unbaked mud, and either chttpjmtd (thatched) or 
tiled ; but they are, generally speaking, extremely 
large and commodious. The plans of bungalows are 
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various, but the most common consist of three centre 
rooms: those opening on the front and back veran¬ 
dah being smaller than the one occupying the inte¬ 
rior, which is called the hall ; these rooms commu¬ 
nicate with three others, much narrower* on each 
side, and at the four corners are bathing rooms, 
taken off the verandah* which stretches all round. 
The centre and largest room, has only the borrowed 
light permitted by eight, ten, or twelve doors, lead¬ 
ing out of the surrounding apartments; these floors 
are alw ays open, but some degree uf privacy is ob¬ 
tained by si cumin attached to each, of a sort of 
game-work, formed of bamboo split very fine, 
colon red green* and culled chick ; these also serve to 
keep out the Dies, while they admit air and all the 
light considered necessary by an Anglo-Indian, who 
excludes glare, on the principle that it communicate* 
heat to tire apartment. Many of the Cawiipore 
houses are handsomely furnished, the chairs, tables, 
and sofas* being of valuable wood* richly carved 
with cushions and coverings of, damask, or of Ba¬ 
reilly manufacture, black, with gold flowers, resem¬ 
bling the japanned chairs, fashionable in England 
forty years ago. The floors, which are of chunam 
(finely tempered lime)* are covered in the first in¬ 
stance with 3i matting, and in the second with a 
je^riH^ee, a peculiar manufaciure of the country, of 
an exceeding lhick texture, and usually worn in 
shaded blue stripes ; or with calico printed in Brus¬ 
sels patterns* atid so closely resembling a carpet, a-s 
Uf deceive all our prutilised eyes. This forms the 
general decoration of houses in the upper provinces. 
The exterior of a bungalow is usually very unpictu- 
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re=que, bearing q strong resemblance to an over¬ 
grown bam; the roof slopes down from an immense 
height to the verandah, and whatever be the cover- 
mg> whether of tiles or thatch, it is equally ugly ; in 
mmy places the cantonments present to the eye a 
succession of large conical roofs resting upon low 
pillars j but in Cawnporc the addition of stone fronts 
to some of the houses and of bowed ends to others, 
gives somewhat of architectural ornament to the sta- 
tion + 

**The gardens rank amongst the finest in India. 
In consequence of there being so many settled resi¬ 
dents, they are much cultivated and improved j all 
the European vegetables, with the exception of 
broad beans, come to great perfection during the 
cold season, and the grapes and peaches,, which are 
not common to other stations, uVc particularly fine* 
Hie pine-apple does not grow in the upper provinces, 
but the mangos, plantains, radons, oranges, shad¬ 
docks, custard-applet limes, and guavas, are of the 
finest quality. These gardens, inlcmiixed with forest 
trees, give Cawnpote a very luxuriant ap]>earauee; 
it is an oasis reclaimed from the desert, for all 
around wastes of sand extend to a considerable 
distance. 

w In the centre of the cantonments, and on the 
highest ground, a re two stone buildings of a verv 
imposing exterior—^he assembly-rooms and the 
theatre; the latter a long oval* surrounded by u 
colonnade of pillars of the Roman Doric order, orna¬ 
mental to the station, though not very well adapted 
to the purpose for which it was intended* 

* B«yond the theatre, the road leads to the race- 
t 3 
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coarse, which is approached by an ayenue well 
planted, on either side, anti watered during the dry 
season. This avenue forms the evening drive, and 
at sun-set it is thronged with tlie society of the 
station. 

“ The courses os it is termed, skirts a wide plain, 
bounded to the right by the native city, which, 
ihounh possessing nothing worthy of a visit, forms 
a pretty object in the distance. The plain also 
pBbrds a busy, and, to the stranger's eyes, an inter¬ 
esting scene* Groups of natives are to be seen 
seated round thrir fires, cooking, eating, or pinging 
after a repast; and elephants and strings of home- 
bumal eamelsp loaded with forage, likewise occupy 
the ground. 

4i Caw upon?, though usually a gay station, is of 
course, subject to \hn vicissitudes produced by the 
fluctuating state of Indian society* It cannot, how- 
ever, be so much affected by party spirit, or the in¬ 
disposition of loading residents to enter into amuse¬ 
ments, ns smaller places; and amongst so many 
fa milks an agreeable circle must always be found* 
In its best days the CRtM't&inments were various, 
and suited to the different seasons. 

11 During the cold season all the infantry corps 
forming the garrison of Cawnpore usually encamp 
upon a wide plain in the vie in it v, for the convenience 
of better ground for the performance of military 
evolutions than is to be found in the cantonmcMs* 
An Indian camp affords a very striking and curious 
spectacle, and though the admixture of trees adds 
much to its beauty and heightens its eliect, yet, 
when! us at Cuwnporc, it arises m the midst of uu 
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uncultivated desert, the singularity or the scene it 
presents compensates for the loss of the more pleas¬ 
ing features of the landscape* 

-l Regular streets and squares of canvas stretch 
over an immense tract; each regiment is provided 
ivitli its brnaar in the rear, and far beyond the lines, 
the almost innumerable camp-followers of every 
description form tlieir bivouats. The tents of the 
commanding officers are indicated by small red 
dags- but in no place Is it so c;isy for strangers to 
lose their tfly, there is so much uniformity in the 
various avenues* and the native* make sack strange 
havoc of English names, that an hour may be spent 
in wandering* before the abode of a friend can be 
(bumf AH the iuofussiHtos are accustomed to spend 
a large portion of their time under canvas* and in 
Mil sequence of the necessity of providing a moveable 
habitation, there are tent* which do not boast in ore 
comfort than cam be easily imagined bv tfio&e who 
are only acquainted with a European marquee. All 
are double* the intirrior and exterior covering being 
about a fcH.it and ;* half apart ; those which are 
double -puled contain several commodious apart¬ 
ments. and are furnished with glass doors to fit into 
the openings. They are usually lined with some 
gaily-coloured chintz; the (looii are well covered 
with set in and they have n convenient apace en¬ 

closed at the rear by It a mints (a wall of canvas)* for 
out-dffices and bathing-rooms. Moveable stoves 
are sometimes provided for the cold weather, but 
there U a hotter contrivance* inasmuch as smoke is 
thereby avoided, in an imitation of the Spanish 
hmssora. A large bras* or copper basin. In common 
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use called a chiUinriche^f mounted on an iron tri¬ 
pod, is filled with red wood embers* and fuel thus 
prepared, without having the deleterious effect of 
charcoal* diffuses a general warmth throughout the 
tentj and b very necessary in the evening; for 
though, during the cold season, the sun is still too 
fierce at do on-day to confront without shelter* as 
soon ns its rays are withdrawn* intense cold suc¬ 
ceeds* a sharp piercing wind sweeps along the 
plains* and the thennometer sinks below the freezing 
point* 

“C&wopoee is well supplied with every article of 
European manufacture necessary For comfort, or 
even luxury, though it must be confessed that things 
are frequently too high-priced to suit subalterns al¬ 
lowances* The bazaars are second to none in India, 
beef, mutton. Fish, and poultry' being of the finest 
quality : vegetables of all kinds may be purchased 
by those who have not gardens of their own* there 
being a sufficient demand to induce the natives to 
cultivate exotics for the market. In addition to the 
shops kept by Europeans* there arc many ware- 
hoiiEtta fitted with English and French good#, be¬ 
longing to Hindoo and Mussulman merchants; 
and the jewellers are scarcely inferior to those of 
Delhi. 

u Caw n pore is celebrated for the manufacture of 
saddlery* harness, and gfov.es; though less durable 
than those of English make* the cheapness and 
beauty of the two former articles recommend them 
to the purchaser; "and the gloves oiler a very re¬ 
spectable i=ubstiiute for the importations from France. 
Prints of fashions supply the mntitua-makers and 
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tailors wtth idea** mid us there is no Jack of unite* 
riiibp the ladies of Cawupone are distinguished in 
the M otusdl ior a more accurate imitation of the 
toilettes of London and Paris than can he achieved 
at more remote stations.” 
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Quitting Cawnpore, we proceed through a level 
country p tolerably well cultivated* and dotted with 
jhedss, which swarm with wild fowl and great varie¬ 
ties of the stork tribe. Turtle-doves are also seen in 
great numbers* and their natural enemy the Idle* 
which in these parts is grey* with a whitish head* 
and a straight bill or beak. Many remains of mag¬ 
nificent serais (caravanserais) here attest the splen¬ 
dour of the Mnhometkii dynasty. They are capa¬ 
cious* and chiefly of red brick* but hare fallen into 
decay* the British Government having taken no 
pain* to repair and preserve them for the uses of 
□utivc traveliers, who are obliged to resort to very 
smell modem serais* cons true ted of earth and bam¬ 
boos. A methrauee* or Female sweeper, generally has 
the custody of these serais; and a buimeeuh* or grain- 
seilcr, within the building, or in close vicinity thereto, 
disposes of pulse, atta, tobacco, and firewood to the 
applicant. The well-water at these rude hostelries 
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is sweet one! good; and if Use edifices thutnselveff are 
not inviting, there arc usually a few neem and pcepul 
trees about them which aflbrtl an agreeable shade. 
At all the stages mentioned above there are small 
bazaars, well supplied, and good water, lhe road 
through the country is indifferent, owing to the 
sandy nature of the soil. Bowgory is close to Myn- 
poorce, n station for a judge and a magistrate and 
half a regiment of sepoys. 
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Etuh is a lurge dirty village in a low dirty situa¬ 
tion, surrounded by a mud wall, and, m the reins, 
nearly encompassed by u deep jhed. Supplies arc 
plentiful. 

The station of Coel is exceedingly like all other 
civil station?, but derives interest from its contiguity 
to the once famous fortress of Allygbur, which fell 
to Lord Lake's arms during the w ars with Eolkar, 
for whom the fort was held by a French officer, 
named Pcdron. Our troops took it, by a vigorous 
assault, at day-break. Great numbers were killed 
in the attack, and the names of the officers uf the 
76th Foot, which bore tilt brunt of the action, are 
engraven on the entablature of a small monument 
erected to the memory of the slain. 
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As Allyghur lies in the direct road to Loodinnah, 
we have gone on so far uninterruptedly; but to avoid 
going over much of the same ground, we in ay here 
retrace oar steps to Cnwnporc for a moment, and 
take the route thence to Agra by way of Eta wall. 
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Going westerly from Cawnpore to Sccundra, about 
forty miles, and then north-westerly for fifty more, 
Etawah is reached. This was once a flourishing 
place, the abode of oiarus and grandees of the Mo¬ 
gul empire, hut it is now a mass of ruin and decay. 
Standing upon the banks of the Jumna, it possesses 
a splendid ghaut, which rather serves, by contrast 
with all else, to indicate the present poverty, than to 
illustrate the ancient importance of the place. A 
few bungalows Scattered over a wide sandy plain, 
nearly destitute of trees, intermixed with other build¬ 
ings of an inferior kind, announce the presence of 
civil and military residents. These arc, however, 
few in number—the one being limited to a collector 
and magistrate, with their subordinate officers, and 
the other to the wing of a corps of Native I u Tan try; 
and as the civilians are only here occasionally, and 
the military detachment is frequently relieved, ho 
one appears to have a motive for rendering the houses 
comfortable. Nothing can be imagined more dreary 
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and desolate than this place as a residence; but for 
the naturalist it possesses attractions of no common 
order* the result, in q great measure, of the abun¬ 
dance of vegetation, arising from the absence of a 
large European population. 

In no other part oT India, with the exception of 
the hill-districts, are more brilliant and interesting 
specimens of birds and insects to be seen; extreme!v 
small brown doves, with pink breasts, appear amid 
every variety of the common colour; green pigeons, 
blue jays, crested woodpeckers, together with an in- 
finite number of richly-plumed birds, glowing in 
purple, scarlet, and yellow, Jess familiar to unscien¬ 
tific persons, flock around* The tailor-bird and the 
fly-catcher are also inhabitants of the gardens, which 
are visited by miniature birds resembling those of 
Paradise, Nothing can be more beautiful than the 
effect produced by the brilliant colours of these birds, 
which congregate in large flocks; and by the flight 
of the ring-necked paroquets, and the byahs, or 
crested sparrows. Numbers of aquatic birds, too, 
feed upon the shores of the neigh boa ring Jumna* 

The roads around Etawah arc bad; they are the 
highways leading to the neighbouring stations, Myn- 
pooree, Futtyghiir, Agra, and Cawmpore, and afford 
no picturesque views within the range of a day's 
excursion. There is little temptation to drive out in 
the even in g, the favourite method of taking air and 
exercise in India; a few mango-groves, skirting vil¬ 
lages surrounded by high walls of mud, probably as 
a security against the incursions of wild beasts, alone 
diversify the bare and arid plains, while the ruts 
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threaten diultjcatioiip and the dust is nearly anffo- 
catin^r, I lie garden* o I lord a more agreeable me- 
tbod of passing the short period of daylight which 
l!ie climate will permit lo be spent in the open air. 
They are large and well planted; but tile mallets 
(gardeners) are extremely ignorant of the European 
methods of cultivation! not having the same oppor¬ 
tunity of acquiring knowledge as at larger stations. 
The pomegranate is of little value, except for its 
rich rod flowers; for the fruit, when ripe, is crude and 
bitter. Sweet lemons, limes, oranges, and citrons, 
offer fruit of the finest quality; and grapes afford a 
gnueful banquet, at a period of the year (the hot 
winds) in which they are most acceptable. The 
melons, which grow to a targe size, and arc abun¬ 
dant in the season, are chiefly procured from na¬ 
tive gardens, on the banks of the Jumna, as they 
flourish on the sands which border that river. Man¬ 
goes and jacks occupy extensive plantations, exclusive 
of the gardens, and are left, as well us custard, 
apples, plantains, guavas, to the cultivation of the 
natives, the ground in the neighbourhood of a bun¬ 
galow being chiefly appropriated to foreign produc¬ 
tions. The seeds of European vegetables are sown 
after the rainy season, and come to perfection during 
the cold weather. Green peas, caul [flowers, and cos 
lettuce appear at Christmas, sustaining, without in¬ 
jury, niglu-frosts which would kill them in their 
native climes; hut celery, beet-root, and carrots 
never attain to their proper size, and are frequently 
deficient in flavour. The oleanders, common all 
over India, are the pride of the jungles, spreading 
into large shrubs, and giving out their delicate per- 
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fume from clusters of pink and w hile flowers. The 
imtiltaal a bo boast scent of the most exquisite na- 
lure. 1 he sensitive plant grows in irreat nbundancc 
in the gardens of Etawdi, spreading itsdF over 
whole borders, 

i >lher flowere of great beauty aiul variety bespan¬ 
gle the plains and decorate the jungles* Butterflies 
of singular brilliancy, grasshoppers, beetles, with 
golden coats; inserts, in short, of almost all the 
species known to the entomologist, swarm in the 
district. The jackal and the wolf prowl at night, 
and afford sport to the huntsman during the early 
part of day. Game of all kinds is likewise abun¬ 
dant* The river Jumna Is well stocked with fish, 
and these, with excellent beef and mutton, leave the 
Etawah residents without excuse for an Ill-furnished 
table. 

At Slick oabad we get into the former route from 
Cawiipure, and twenty-five miles Further on stands 
Agra, 

The city of Agra, once the capital of the renowned 
Akbar, is situated on tins left bank of the Jumna, in 
north latitude 27° 12 1 , and east longitude 78" 17 r . 
The appearance of the city from the river is pictu¬ 
resque, .without being im poring; the houses on the 
banks having a mean appearance, vvliiL^t their regu¬ 
larity is broken by trees and jutting banks* A fine 
strand road wa& constructed bv the labour of the 
destitute poor during a famine that prevailed in 
ia3S< U ia eighty feet wide, and aflbrds a noble 
promenade for crowds of pedestrians, who resort 
there in the evening, and b very convenient abo for 
the landing of goods, fcc* Several of the more opu- 
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lent natives have adorned it with stone ghauts, which 
in the rainy season afford the inhabitants an easy 
access- to the stream * and enable them to enjoy the 
I u .vary of hath! ng, o fieri ug 1 i b at ions, &c. & c. D uring 
the hot months, however, the bed of the river, next 
(he town, is entirely dry ; the channel being on the 
opposite hank, distant nearly half u mile. The city 
extends about four miles in length, and about three 
in depth; the houses are built chiefly of the red 
sandstone, which is procured in abundance from 
some neighbouring hills to the south. There is one 
fine broad street, which runs through the middle of 
the city, extending from the fort to the Packet- lank: 
several of the houses in it tire three and four stories 
high; tnofit of the other streets arc very narrow, but 
they are for the most part kept very clean. During 
the day the mam street is thronged with passengers, 
and there is an appearance of much bustle and bu¬ 
siness, but, with tile exception of a few merchants 
and bankers, the inhabitants are generally very poor. 
The shops contain very lew articles; many of them 
urc sin all cabins of about eight feet square, and con¬ 
tain goods in proportion. In the centre of the city 
is ihe cuiwalfc^t police office, which is in a very effi¬ 
cient state, so that there arc rarely any disturbances, 
whilst order, safety, and a cheerful (ranquilhty ap¬ 
pear to prcvbiil. From the Tort there is a good road, 
though somewhat steep, leading to the cantonment, 
both considerably elevated above the level of the 
nver. Here the military and the greater proportion 
of the Christian residents are located, whilst the 
Chilians ami writers in the public oiKces are in an 
opposite direction, with an intervening space of at 
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least three miles, ami in some instances five. Very 
few Europeans choose to live in the city on account 
of its closeness arid insalubrity* The cantonments 
on the other hand, are very open, and the bungalows 
arc situated in the midst of extensive compounds, 
some of which arc converted into beautiful gardens; 
these gardens, however, are rendered us useful as 
they are ornamental, for almost all the vegetables 
obtainable in the place are of onr own* produce. 
There is no regular market for the sale of these neces¬ 
saries, A few greens (inrai} t melons, cucumbers, and 
occufiiioEiLilly cauliflowers* arc produced p but there is 
no dependence upon regular supplies: and as for peas, 
asparagus, turnips, beans, and other table vege¬ 
tables p they are scarcely ever cultivated by the native 
malices (gardeners). The great obstacle, however, 
to the more general culture of gardens is, the scarcity 
of good wa,ter* \\ iLb but ft w exceptions the wells in 
Agra contain brackish wuLer, and this proves fatal to 
all but a very few vegetable productions. But even 
when good water is procurable, the expense of wa¬ 
tering and gardening is very considerable- A pair of 
bullocks and their keeper coat ten or twelve rupees 
a month ; three or four malices cost us much more; 
and as an individual family can seldom consume one- 
hundredth part of what it produces, there is much 
waste as well ns much expense. The unsettled life, 
too, w hkrh many of the residents lead, preclude them 
from laying out so much money in a fixture like a 
garden ; few tenants at will are so ultra generous as 
to make garden* for their landlords; the eon sequence 
is, their number is very few, and tlicy belong chiefly 
to those who are likely to be more permanent set- 
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tiers m the place. There is an equal want of farm 
produce, su c h as poultiy, eggs, butter, butcher's 
meat; the latter article is generally so inferior that 
almost every individual kills his own mutton,—all 
these evils might, in a great measure, be obviated 
oy a jot at stork jhrm. 

Tile roads of Agra have been much improved 
within the last few years—limes tune, instead of 
pounded brick, being now used. It makes a hard 
and durable road, which resists the pressure of car¬ 
riage Wheels, and becomes more compact bv rain, 
iherc are large beds of this material found m the 
neighbourhood ; in fact, it is largely distributed over 
a considerable portion of the Borah. Agra abounds 
m noble rums. The old walls, which still remain, 
debne the extent of the undent citv, which must 
have occupied at least ten times the space which 
it DOW docs; portions, which are now productive 
fields, were lomierly crowded with houses; remains 
of hammuums, or baths, and subterraneous rooms 

™ °* etl 10 ,je ruet ^h in the midst of ravines ■ 
the whole space opposite the river from the fort 
to the Tuj was occupied by u series of noble pa- 
Jces. Amidst these stupendous mins a road bus 
been cm to the Taj : the walls are sometimes eight 
andteii feetof sohd masonty, and the cement by 
which they arc held together is » firm that thev re¬ 
sist the ordinary.means of disintegration: another 
hue range of buddings including tombs, mosque*, 
and Hindoo temples, extended from the present 
civil hues to Secundra. Two of the tombs bein- 
large and commodious, and not ranch decayed, have 
been appropriated as receptacles for orphan boy* and 
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girls—whilst (i once beautiful villa adjacent to the 
girls' school is occupied by the superintendents of 
the female branch. It has two stories with balco¬ 
nies in the upper one, the whole of one side elabo¬ 
rately carved, and inlaid with slips of white marble 
and variegated stones, The cupolas surmounting 
the balustrades have stilt remains of that beautiful 
niuzarin blue enamel which decks all the principal 
ruins, but the composition ol which is now unknown. 
On the same road, a little to the right, is a spurious 
tank, now dry. It measures at least between three 
and four hundred leet square, and in the centre of 
each of the side*, a flight of steps leads to the bed ; 
over these piazzas are constructed, and at each corner 
small towers of an octagonal form. The style of ar¬ 
chitecture of the generality of the Agr.i buildings is 
very heavy and destitute of grace. There is often 
exquisite beauty and elaboration in the details, but a 
sombre massive ness in the tout ememfite which would 
seem to insinuate that their design was less for com¬ 
fort than durability,—less for enjoyment than for 
Tiiinc. 

The trees, although not numerous arc many of 
them truly venerable, and the cool shade which they 
oiler to the passing traveller readers them objects 
of peculiar interest. The tamarind-tree is particularly 
admired, not only for its shade, hut for the beauty 
and delicacy of its foliage; whilst under the broad 
covering of the pcepul leaves, which, whilst tliev 
effectually screen the fiery rays of the King of Day", 
also produce, by their motion, a most refreshing 
coolness. The baubool is abundant, and is much 
used for hackery wheels, carts, and sometimes for 
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rough furniture, as it is not linbjo t 0 split, A pj ffl 
of nine is tiliao made from its hark, which is macfi 
drank by Knit its and bo rue other castes. The sissoo 
is a highly valuable wood for doors and windows 
but is very scarce, and yields to the more abundant 
The ci!iJ|ate Agra, during the hot winds 
, h . P ma,f lrom April to July, is truly distressing; 
hut the rnins which full, and which in re-nylar sea, 
sons continue till October, cool the air m() * t ftfraah _ 
luttly. From the 1st of October, the misty mornings 
iishor us, though by slow degrees, the cold season. 
In December, fiscs are lighted, and afiord to cold 
subjects not only comfortable warmth, but still more 
gratdol reminiscences of house. Every one at this 
Sea,Mn ° r tlie y™r «ems cheerful and revived. The 
scenery of nature is alio irradiated with brightness 
itiirl verdure. The holyoak, the balsam, the 
refulgent marigold enliven the gardens, whilst beds 
of mignomielte and rowi of the Indian nivrtlc per¬ 
fume the atmosphere. Vegetables are now nearly 
hi for the table. Early peas, carrots, turnip*, aspa- 
ragus, artichokes, cauliflowers, French betass are 
all in season, but in January they \ iecome ^ 0re 
abundant. In Fcbnmry the air is most bland and 
balmy; it is the spring weather of England, and the 
lovely peach and apple blossoms unfold their deli¬ 
cate petals to the breeze. There are very few birds 
remarkable for the beauty of their plumage or the 
sweetness ol their song. Parrots, minus, pigeons, 
doves, swallows, & vat! a vats, piddis (a little' bird 
Similar to the last), kites, crows and sparrows ad¬ 
jutants, vultures, and the petted peafowls, nearly 
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make up LilC whole of the specimens of the winged 

PubjuJC Edifices. —The desire of posthumous 
fame seems to be quite a passion among the inhabit¬ 
ant* of the East* This feeling is chiefly gratified in 
the structure of magnificent tombs and temples. 
India abounds with them, and in the district of Agra 
there are some of the choicest specimens. Amongst 
these, surpassingly pre-eminent is ibe Taj * ld “^ 
built by Shah Jehen, the King of the W orhl, for h» 
beautiful Queen, Noor Jehan, the Light oi the 

World. 

Every peer bus hi* tomb, and they are numerous 
in and about Ajira; they are often found m the com¬ 
pounds of our bungalows, and any attempt to remove 
them would be followed bv a remonstrance from tlm 

Eniaunig. 

The taj seems as fresh and almost as perfect as 
when it was just finished, ' lie joinings ot the mar¬ 
ble'slabs of which the exterior is composed are so 
close and compact, that not a fibre of vegetation is 
to he seen pressing from between them, nor does the 
tain or atmosphere have any effect in stammg it* 
polished surface. Another striking feature m tins 
building is tho admirable finish with which every 
thing about it is executed; every device is chaste and 
appropriate. The arches of the doors are neither 
pure Saxon nor Gothic, but d11q*v of greater breadth 
than either, and arfi yet equally susceptible of 
strength. Under the central dome is ft kiud of oc¬ 
tagonal palisade richly fretted, and within this are 
the tombs of the emperor and his empress j both ex- 
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ccediugly beautiful, and covered with a profusion of 
flowers ornaments composed of various coloured 
stones let in—they are chiefly agates, cornelians, and 
blood-stone, Underneath these tombs is a vault 
tvhere there are two other tombs of a plainer con- 
strtictign^on these srstrlaiicls of flowers are constantly 
plaeerl, and generally a light burning: on the pa¬ 
nels or lower parts of the walls, flowers are carved 
in ntto relievo. Nothing can he more graceful or 
perfect Ilian the forma of these flowers; all is waving 
and natural, there is not the slightest degree of stiff¬ 
ness or bad drawing in them. The natives are, with 
good reason, proud of this unique specimen of the 
fiiie arts, hut it is scarcely a matter of doubt that the 
entire design and superintendence were those of 
Italian artists. Utishop Heber immediately recog¬ 
nized, in the fretwork especially, pure Florentine art; 
and that there were Italians at Agra at the time, 
and even Jong before, is evident from their tombs 
being still e«nnt in the Roman Catholic burying- 
ground : the dates of some still legible arc witldn 
JGtXl and 1650. 

1 lie beauty of this mausoleum has attracted the 
attention of many visitors, but none have done it 
such perfect justice as the author of the following 
sketch, published six years ago in the East- India 
United Service Journal.:—. 

* 1 have ^ ^ visit the taj. [ have relumed, 
full of emotion, My mind enriched with visions of 
ideal beauty, \\ hen first j approached the laj, 
eleven years ago, I was disappointed. In after days' 
when my admiration for the loveliness of this budd¬ 
ing had grown into a passion, I have often inquired. 
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why this should have been, And the only answer 
J can Jind is, that the symmetry is too perfect to 
strike ul lirst. It meets you as the most natural of 
objects. It therefore does not startle, and y QU re* 
mrn from it disnppoinled that you have not been 
startled. But it grows upon you hi all the harmony 
of its proportions, in all the exquisite delicacy of its 
adornment } and at each glance, some fresh" beauty 
or grace is developed. And, besides, it stands so 
alone in die world of beauty. Imagination lias never 
conceived a second taj, nor bad any thing similar 
ever before occurred to it. 

11 V lew the taj at a distance I It is as the spirit of 
i-otne happy dream, dwelling dim, but pure, opon the 
horizon of your hope, and reigning in virgin supre¬ 
macy over the visible circle of. the earth and sky. 
Approach it nearer, and its grandeur appears U t,i 
lessened by the acuteness of Sts fiibric, and swelling 
in all its fresh and fairy harmony, until you an* at n 
loss fur feelings worthy of its presence,” Approach 
still nearer, and that which, as a whole, has proved 
so charming is round to he equally ffltquisiie in t | ie 
minutest detail. Here are no mere touches for 
distant effect. Here is no need to place the beholder 
in a particular spot to east a partial light opon the 
performance,—the work which dailies with iu ele¬ 
gance at the coup tTmi will hear the scrutiny 0 f. fa 
microscope, The sculpture of die panels, the fret* 
'vork and mosaic of the screen, the elegance of dm 
marble pavement, the perfect finish of every j 0 t mid 
tota, as if the meanest architect had been otie of 
those potent Genii, who were of yore compelled to 
adorn the palaces of necromancers "and kings. 
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*' W e /“ 1 * hs 0ur<? y e wanders around this hallowed 
space, that we have hitherto lavished out admiration 
oar language in vain, We dread to thftfc of it 

™ feelin!rs ' which workmanship less wtquisita has 
awakened, ami Hfl dare not nee, in its praise, hn- 
puage h&ckneycd in the service of every-day minds. 
We 9< ** foMt a new irain of associations, a Fresher 
range of ideas, a greener and more sacred corner in 

PS"? ° f ° Uf heart ’ A[ld wherefore 
should tbfe be, since no terms applying to other 

j VOrk ® of beau ‘. v ' excepting the most general, can 
be appropriated here? For those, thereof,***, 
established by usage, which their seve^HLfc J 
tions of style render intelligible to 
uilh similar works of art; But in t^^^Kdl 

K“ a " eiv * llfJ creation ; u*HR. raw 

eoonie a style, since it never can be imitated. It is 
like some bright and newly discovered winged thing, 

H beauteous, in a beamy peculiar to itself, and re- 
to no class or order on the roil of aodogy, 
^ IC . b , v ' hole wor!d to gaze upon with 

. i.nt delight— none presuming to designate the 
ovey stranger, hor to conjecture a kindred for it 
with the winged things of the earth. Office it- 
Love was its author,—Beauty its inspiration. 

. t aw tale jour *o»£ upon the marble pavement 
beside the upper tomb*. Lie at f(1 jj i englJl 

jour ark and send year companion to the vault 
underneath, to run slowly over the notes of his Hate 
or guitar. \\ as ever melody like this f It haunU 

a 'i ah,v ? aiouud. It distils in showers 
from the polished marble. It condenses into the 
mild shadows, and sublimes into the softened hal- 
p 2 
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lowed light of the dome. It rises, it falls ; h swims 
mockingly, meUinglyj sitmnd* It is the very ele¬ 
ment with which sweet dreams are builded. Et is 
the melancholy echo of the past,—it is the bright 
delicate harping of the future- It is the atmosphere 
breathed by Ariel, and playing around the fountain 
of Chindanu It is the spirit of the taj f the voice of 
inspired love p which called into being this peerless 
wonder of the world, and elaborated its symmetry 
and composed its harmony, and eddying around its 
young minarets and domes, blended them without a 
line into the attire of immensity/ 1 
The garden of the taj is also an object of great at¬ 
traction ; it is intersected by wide pith*, paved with 
flagstones, and even those arc arranged in fanciful 
devices. The avenue of cypress-trees, with a row of 
fountains between them, which still play t?u Sundays, 
is particularly fine; there is besides, in the centre 
of this avenue, a marble reservoir about forty feet 
square, in which there are five additional fountains, 
one in the centre and one at each corner. There are 
hut few flowers in the garden, and hut a scanty sup¬ 
ply of Fruit-trees, the vine being the principal; but 
there is a collection of noble trees of gigantic size 
which afford a delightful shade, and admit of a plea¬ 
sant walk even in the middle of the day. 

The Ham Bhag garden, which is across the water, 
is nearly of the same sisie as that of the taj, but it 
is not go regular nor elaborate. Many, however, 
prefer it on this account, and on account also of the 
greater variety of fruit and flowers, and particularly 
of groves of orange-trees, with which it abounds. 
At both these public gardens there are plain accom- 
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mount ions For invalids, and such its are in search of 
the picturesque. Parties often spend an agreeable 
week at these places. 

The fort is one of the grandest in India, it oceu- 
pics a large space of ground on the banks of the 
river, and within its lofty embattled walls are the 
palace, the Motes Musjid, the arsenal, and numerous 
compartments for ajl the parap hern alia of war. The 
fort, however, is far from being strong, and would 
soon fall under an assault from a few long sixteen- 
po tinders. 

The remains of the palace, with its gilded cupolas, 
and the rich tracery in gold and blue enamel on the 
wulJs ahd roofs of the principal rooms, shew what 
they must have been when, occupied bv royalty. 
The arsenal is very tastefully adorned with warlike 
instruments. An officer is daily on duty in the fort, 
with a company of sepoys. The depiit for medicines 
is also within the walls, and the treasure belonging 
to the collector's office is deposited litre for safety. 
There is a broad wet ditch with drawbridges at con¬ 
venient stations around the outer wall, *" There are 
also two terraces of considerable breadth, where a 
large body of troops might be paraded. The Motee 
Musjid, or Pearl Sanctuary, is one of tile most 
unique things of the kind ever witnessed. It is 
made of pare marble, and has a dazzling white ap¬ 
pearance : the floor of the imisjrd is paved with 
rows of slabs, each of which constitutes an altar on 
which the faith fill sons of the prophet present their 
offerings of praise. J ust outside of the fort, there is 
another immense pile called the Jumm, Muuid, 
whither also the Moslems resort for prayer. The 
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architecture of Lhis building:is described as possessing 
much merit. It has three domes of nearly the same 
size, and the terrace Is surmounted with lowers and 
minarets at the centres and corners; but the whole 
building is rapidly decaying, and immense pieces of 
stone appear ready to full from their giddy heights. 

Secundra is ft part of the suburbs of Agra, and de¬ 
rives its name from the celebrated Alexander. In this 
spot is the mausoleum of the most celebrated of the 
Mahonu.dan kings, the great Akbar, This remark* 
able edifice is still in a high state of preservation; the 
foundation is supported on large massive arches 
twelve feet thick. The ground-floor rests on a plinth 
of immense area, and a piazza of prodigious strength 
runs all round the building: herein the cold season 
parties frequently resort to enjoy the salubrious air, 
and the pleasures of an English garden. 

There are at Agra very few modern public buildings 
of any note; the only ones that have been built for 
public purposes are two extensive offices for the po¬ 
litical and revenue departments, and two wings to 
the Government-House. To the above works of the 
executive officer may be added a handsome new 
steeple to the church, the conversion of the Nya 
Kee Mondee Hospital, an old native building, into a 
decent modem-looking house, and last, though not 
least, the Metcalfe Testimonial, which, although de¬ 
ficient in many architectural points, possesses con¬ 
siderable beauty or exterior. 

The most striking of all the public buildings is the 
College, situated in the civil hues, and at ft short dis¬ 
tance from the town. It is a noble quadrangle, and 
in the Gothic style, with jutting corners, having four 
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turrets at each of the corners, and two loftier ones 
flunking the two principal entrances. There are 
arched verandahs on each side, four handsome en¬ 
trances, and four comer quadrangular rooms, A 
passage runs from north to south through the build- 
tug, and on either side there arc seven spacious 
rooms, including the centre hat I, which is divided 
into two parts*. The southern side of the building is 
appropriated to the vernacular department, and the 
northern to the English. The number of pupils at¬ 
tached to the former exclusively is about 120, to the 
latter 140, The Oriental languages taught are Sans¬ 
crit and 11 in dee, Arabic, Persia u, Urdu; and urith- 
uielic. The English instruction embraces history, 
poetry, morals, political economy,natural philosophy, 
mat hematics, &c. The funds for the support of tile 
college ate derived from a number of villages be¬ 
queathed by a wealthy Zemindar, and yield about 
2,0(HJ rupees a month, or near 2d,OO0 rupees a year? 
the monthly expenditure, independently of the prin¬ 
cipal's salary, is about 1,200 rupees- 

The Government-House is about three miles and a 
halt from the cantonments, but conveniently situated 
in the vicinity of the principal public offices. Sir 
Charles Metcalfe caused two handsome and commo¬ 
dious wings to be added* one is used for the officers, 
and the oilier for the accommodation of the private 
secretary. 

Besides the offices of the Political and Revenue de¬ 
partments, there is the Civil Auditor's office, the 
Judge’s Cute berry, and that necessary appendage to 
social existence, the jail. The magistrate’s Cut- 
cherry is situated between the civil lines and canton- 
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meiits. Nearly opposite is the Agra press. One 
of the most useful and most prosperous institutions 
in Agra is the bank. For a considerable time its 
operations were very Limited* and confined chiefly to 
loans to the military; but its transactions have since 
been much extended, and it is now called the Agra 
and United Service Bank. 

The Metcalfe Testimonial, in honour of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe* who was for some time Lieut.-Governor of 
Agra, is but one of the many tributes that have been 
paid to one of the most experienced and popular 
governors of India. There are two long and beauti¬ 
ful halls for dancing and supper* and a library inter¬ 
vening. 

The Church is u spacious and handsome building, 
calculated to hold from 800 to 1*000 persons. The 
carjMitHry displayed in the structure of the pulpit* 
&c. t is exceedingly coarse, owing to the absence of 
good workmen ; but the masonry as well m the de¬ 
sign me unexceptionable. A noble arch divides the 
altar from the court of the congregation* The larger 
part of the court is appropriated to the European 
soldiers, when a regiment h stationed in the place. 
The choir Is usually composed of the hand of the 
regiment. There are two Catholic chapels j divine 
service is performed in the morning at one, and in 
the evening at llio other. There is also a Baptist 
chapel, which is generally well attended, but chic 11 v 
among the East-1 ndian cumin unity, and a chapel of 
ease b building, 

Agra boasts of several charitable institutio ns. The 
Benevolent Institution supports and educates 
nearly three hundred native children, who are taught 
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various artSp sudi its carpet-making, weaving, sow- 
icg! T carpentry, ami tlicry, &fifHrniakiq^ gardening. 
The R&libp Society affords alms to the blind, 
iamc, anti indigent poor, The Govehxhesi* Dis 
HBKSAar supplies medical aid to the dative sick, 
ihere is a Church Missionary Society at the station, 
supported by the Parent Society iii England, It 
has originated several native schools, in and about the 
town, where instruction is given in the vernMula? Ian- 
guagcs, the Bible being the principal class-book. 

Agra is the seat of the government of the North- 
West Provinces. The district itself, by survey mea¬ 
surement, is only 1,862 square miles, containing 
1,270 villages and hamlets, and a population of 
509,700 souls; hut the authority of the Governor 
extends much beyond the limits of the district itself. 
The climate of Agra is not unhealthy, as may he in¬ 
ferred from the fact cl the mortality amongst the 
European troops having rarely exceeded, during the 
past fifteen years, thrte per ««f. The seasons vary, 
as m other parts of India, excepting that the ruins 
do not last so long here os elsewhere t they gene¬ 
rally commence at the end of June and terminate in 
the middle of September. 

In a direct bue west or Agra be the small native 
states of Bhurtpore, Jeyporc, and Ajmeer, of whose 
dimensions and political status mention has already 
been made. Ajmeer is somewhat to the so nth of 
the Shck&writtee country-, an extensi ve desert, divided 
into several chieftainships, which have sworn alle¬ 
giance to the British Government, but which inva¬ 
riably exhibit a «moody frontier" when the time 
arrives for the payment of the usual tribute. The 
r 3 
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Shekawritbec country extends to Bhulseer, which 
bonders the protected £eikh fiUtes upon the left 
bank of tiie Satlcge. 

There are political officers at Ajmeer, Jeypore ? 
ifce.j and a brigade of irregular troopflp to act against 
the Shekmwrittee chieftain* when occnsion calk for 
the exercise of force; but we have no regular troops 
nearer to the country than at Xkisserahad p a large 
cantonment south-east of Ajmeer, where a regiment 
of cavalry and three or four infantry corps are 
quartered, 

ASHA TO DELHI. 

Mr F. Hi fV 
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Proceeding from Agra to Delhi,the route runs paral¬ 
lel with lifts right or western bank of the river Jumna. 
The distance is 134 mites, through a flat, cultivated 
country, over which the dthru of M uhumedan great¬ 
ness are scattered. Muttra was once a military can- 
laumenl, but of late years it has been abandoned by 
the Govern merit, to the infinite loss of the officers, 
who hud built or purchased houses there, and tv ere, 
consequently, obliged to sacrifice them ( no Successors 
appearing), the Government making them no com¬ 
pensation for the loss. 

Deihi*—A s the ancient seal of the Mogul em¬ 
pire, and Lht; modem residence of the pensioner who 
still rejoices in the empty tide of King, this is one of 
the most interesting towns in Indiiu It stands m 
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th»^ middle of u plain, surrounded on every side whli 
the ruins of the ancient metropolis end the tasteful 
villas of the Europeans, who now exercise the hnsi- 
noss of local government* II ic site of these latter 
was once occupied by the lamed gardens of Slurlinw. 
Couched under a ridge of sand-stone rocks* called 
the Mtjfmn Puhar, lie the military canton mania— 
an id tern at ion of bmigalows, huts p and gitmpa of 
gmtdy trees. The city of Delhi b enclosed by a 
wall, or rampart of red granite, hmlemcnted and 
turnted, and wearing, in the distance, a more formida¬ 
ble appearance than is borne out by closer inspection. 
Mosques, minarets, and cupolas, enamel led and 
gilded, intermingle with clusters of cypresses, and 
present a pleasing and perfectly oriental aspect, 
when the town is contemplated from the distance. 
Vfthtti the city, the magnificence of the ancient 
edifices realizes the conception formed from the view 
without. Flic spacious regal palace—the marble 
hall of and fence (now stripped of its former gilding 
mid the peacock throne)* bearing the inscription 
immortalized in MboreV* Leila Rookh*—the Jemma 
Mbs M ° r principal mosque, &c.,—all vouch Ibr the 
splendid conceptions and exquisite taste of the Eiu- 
p^rors of the olden time. The principal street, or 
Chaiklney Choke, is a Regent-street in its way : ii j* 
brand and handsome; the architecture of the houses 
i* varied, and fronted by trees, which form a beautiful 
avenue. A$ the King keep* up a certain degree of 
stute^ and maintains the royal privilege of conferring: 

■ And, ofa 4 if ihrre be an Eljiium «rti. 

It h ltaw—it iw thi«! 

Nc* qoilc *n nrctifatc tnuiiUliun T by CUe my. 
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khiUants, Of dresses of honour* the wealthier natives 
affect the airs of an aristocracy* and attempt, by 
gaiety of costume and a swaggering indifference* to 
impress people with an idea of their importance. 
They arc also active in their endeavours to imi¬ 
tate the chiefs and Omrah of old by the practice of 
petty political intrigues* in which they find active 
participators amongst the corrupt inhabitants of the 
imperial palace. His Majesty* the pensioner* some¬ 
times emerges from his residence on his elephant, 
attended by ft rabble of retainers ; and on these occa¬ 
sions Jargesse is distributed to the crou d* and his 
name and titles are shouted by those who precede 
and surround him. 

The works of the Europeans at Delhi are confined 
to a magnificent canal, an arsenal, where the imple¬ 
ments and munitions of Avar arc prepared, when 
occasion requires, on a grand scale ; u church, a 
college* and a printing-press. The principal political 
officer is a sort of envoy or resident* ostensibly 
representing the British Government at the court of 
the Mogul; but, in point of fact, his business is 
rather to watch the straw sovereign, pay him bis 
pension, and regulate his intercourse with strangers 
who may visit the city. There is a collector, a 
magistrate* and other lesser officers, at the station; 
and two or three regiments of infantry and a park of 
artillery compose the usual military force. 

The manufactures of Delhi, lor the most part, 
refer to the ornaments of life. Gay scarfs, embroi¬ 
dered shaw ls, pictures of buildings, jewellery* minia¬ 
ture paintings in ivory of the various Mahcunedan 
emperors, swords, shields, ivory chess-men, horse 
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and elephant trappings, Jcc., are obtainable in any 
quantitj- and at reasonable prices. Carriages of the 
European fashion are seen about the streets, and the 
contents of the shops, with their English placards 
nnd boards, indicate the introduction of articles of 
western mmiufuefcure. 

Hie great objection to a residence at Delhi is the 
dust which, from the exposed position of the town 
and the sand which coders the fiat country for many 
miles around, renders the visitation of a gust of wind 
tv most unpleasant affair. The accomplished tourist 
to whom we are indebted for several passages in 
other parts of this volume, has felicitously described 
the effect of this and other climatic visitations ; nnd 
os the same may be written of almost every other 
Ration In Upper or Lower India, similarly exposed 
to tile hot winds and temporary dry storms, wc may 
appropriately quote her sketch in this place' 

“ The hot Winds prevail between the middle of 
Mare , and the whole of April and May. The wind 
usually ™ es nbout cight 0 . c]0£k ; n ; [ie rnom . 

and T f coming from the right point (the west) and 
strong enough to cause sufficient evaporation, the 
ta«t«sr* put unhide mate, made of the roots or 
a rag rant gross (evsevs), upon bamboo frames 
fitting Into the doors or windows; all the apertures 
10 t e contrary direction being closely shat. These 
t^are kept constantly wet by men employed to 
throw wuter upon them on the outside, and the wind 
winch comes through them is change! into a rush 
of cold air- so cold, sometimes, os to oblige the 
party within to put on additional clothing While 
the wind continues steady, the only inconveniences 
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to be borne are the darkness, common to Indian 
houses, and the confinement; for those who venture 
abroad j^ay dearly for their temerity. Exhattstka 
speedily foliovvs p the breath and limbs fail, and, if 
long exposed to the scorching nir, the skin will peel 
off. Yet this L* the period chosen by the natives for 
their journey fi and revelries; they cover their faces 
with a Moth, and with this simple precaution brave 
the fiercest blasts of the simoom, These winds 
usually subside at sunset, though they sometimes 
blow to a later hour* and are known to continue all 
night. If they should change to the eastward, the 
tatties are useless, producing only a hot damp 
steam. In this event, the only means of mitigating 
the heat h to exclude the wind by filling up the 
crevices, hanging thick curtains (pwtfoks) over the 
door?, arid setting all the punkahs in motion : inef¬ 
ficient expedients, for, in despite of all, the atmo¬ 
sphere is scarcely bearable; excessive and continual 
thirst, languor of the most painful nature, mid irri¬ 
tability produced by the prickly heat, render exist¬ 
ence almost insupportable. Every article of furniture 
Is hunting to touch; the hardest wood, if noL well 
covered with blankets, will split with a report like 
that of a phi to I, and linen taken from the drawers 
appears os If just removed from a kitchen fire. The 
night* are terrible, every apartment being heated to 
excess. Gentlemen usually have their beds placed 
» in the verandahs, or on the rAwAooriur, or terrace on 
the top of the house, sts they incur little risk in 
sleeping in the open air at a season in w hich no 
dews fall, and there ts scarcely any variation In the 
thermometer^ Tornadoes are frequent during the 
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hot winds; wh jJe they last, the skies, thpqgh cloud- 
Jess, are darkened with dust, the euti is obscured, 
and a London fog cannot more effectually exclude 
the prospect, The birds are dreadful sufferers at 
this season; their wings droop, and their bills aw 
open, as if gasping for breath; all animals are more 
or less affected. The bm king-np of the hot winds 
aHords a magnificent spectacle; they depart in 
wrath, after a tremendous conflict with opposing 
elements, fhe approaching strife is made known 
by a cloud, or rather a wall of dust, which appears 
at the extremity of the horizon, becoming mom loftv 
as tt advances. The air is sultry and still, Ibr the w ind, 
which is tearing up the Snn d os it rashes a]on^ 
ts not felt in front of the billowy musses, w i t0 *. 
mighty ramparts gather strength ns they spread. At 
length the plain is surrounded, and the sky becomes 
as murk as midnight. 'J'hen the unchained thunder 
breaks forth, hut its most awful peals are scarcely 
heard m the deep roar of the tempest; burst sue- 
ceeds to burst, each more wild and ‘furious than the 
former; the forked lightnings flash in vain, for the 
dust which is as thick as snow, flings an impene¬ 
trable ved around them. The wind having speut 
ftsclt m a final isffurt, suddenly subsides, and the 
dust k ns speedily dispersed by torrents of rain, 
which in a very short time flood the whole country. 
Hie iaitUa arc immediately thrown down, and 
tlioagh they may have previously rendered shawls - 
necessary, the relief eicperieirced when breathing the 
fresh mr of heaven, instead of that produced by 
artificial means, is mdeacribablc. All the animal 
creation appear to be endued with fresh life and 
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vigour, as they inhale the cooling breezes ; the songs 
of the birds are beard again, and flocks and herds 
come forth rejoicing. Before the watery pool* have 
penetrated into the parched earth, so rapid is the 
growth of vegetation, patches of green appear along 
the plain, and those who take up their posts in the 
verandah for an hour or two may literally see the 
grass grow. In the course of a single day the 
sandy hillock* will be covered with verdure* and in 
a very short time the grass becomes high and 
rank" 

The chief buildings in the neighbourhood of Delhi, 
remnant* of Moslem antiquity, are the Kiuitub Miliar* 
a lofty column of red granite ; the tomb of the Em¬ 
peror Hu may non ; the remains of a gigantic astrono¬ 
mical observatory; and the Path s ai» fortress, a place 
of resort for the amateurs of picnics, as welt as for 
the curious in Saracenic architecture. 
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Mebuvt, Kktmavl, Uhballa, Loo Ik acta, and 
Feroxepore.—I n bringing the travellers to Asrra 
and Delhi from AUyghur, we have somewhat tra¬ 
velled out of the usual dawk route on the direct trip 
to Calcutta. We now go hack to Allvghur to give 
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the stages thence to Ferozepore, although there are 
«u places cm the route which call for any particular 
description. Balundskur is a purely civil station, 
Haupjwr is the scat of a government stud, or esta¬ 
blishment for the breed of homes. Mnrut i s a large 
mi It tarj' station, possessing all the characteristics of 
awnpore, but in a greater degree. Sirdetna, for¬ 
merly the residence of the famous Begum Sumrco 

possesses a Catholic cathedral. AwiW/wiia another 

Meerut, but the imhealthiiiess of the station has 
lately induced the government to abandon it as a 
large military cantonment, and to quarter the Ku- 
roptaji regiments at [jxnb&ljaj Locnjiaiia p and K^tnrl- 
sir, in tine lower Himalaya range of mountains. 

oodiana was, until the commence tucu t of operations 
against the Affghans, the frontier station in the 
orth-Weat oi Indie, but Ferozepore is now the 
limit ot our military occupation, though them seems 
good reason to suppose that even that will soon 
lie crossed. The features of all the places named 
above, and the country which lies between them, 
correspond essentially with those of the cantonments 
and routes between Allahabad and Allyglmr. Level 
land, iaud villages, ruined serais, decayed mosques 
and temples, plots of cultivation, groves, 4c., occur 
at frequent intervals; while strings of laden camels, 
howdu-burdened elephants, gaily-caparisoned horses, 
detachments of troops, mark an activity of life pe¬ 
culiar to a military state, where the arts of peace have 
not been extensively cultivated. 

To complete our iulbrumtion for the guidance of 
persons whose fate may carry them to the North- 
\V est of India, we subjoin mi itinerary of the routes 
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from the principal stations Ui places of lesser ac¬ 
count. 


Calcutta to Sehamnportf Dchru t flareUfy, Sfmk- 
jehiiKpoT^ PilUbkeety Mvradubadr Kutuuan, ^ 


To SEHAiLONpuiti t w mi fur u Meerut, w abofe. 


Mi F, 

to YHwruil* . . & 2 

Kkriwte* ,, *. is a 

Muiaffrrnuggur ,, lb 0 

DecM ,* p. 15 4 


Kuji?or»*iiLU 

Sebattinpard 


Hi. V* 

12 a 

.. B 5 
0 


The country k open, and pretty well cultivated; 
the roads good. A civilian or two will be found ut 
Miizuffeniiiggur, and uL Scharunporc scleral are 
stationed, together with a regiment of iulhntry, The 
chief object of interest at Scharunpore is the Botanic 
Garden, where the hardier plunks, and the production* 
of Europe* are cultivated with much skill and good 
effect. At Dtobnnrl the Kalee Nuddee is crossed 
by a good bridge; but there Is a nullah or sumll 
river at Muiuffleruuggtir, which a large detachment 
can only cross conveniently by a temporary bridge 
erected for the purpose. 

Calcutta to Debra. 

Ms. F. 

Bchnmnpnns bo HoTDWflh M fl 3?bcm:|:K3re 
Khcrn? ... .* „ 8 12 Eklira *. 

>fvbtixi Cbokse „ it H) 4 

Dehra is the principal place in the valley or the 
Dhuon. It is one of the most salubrious spots in 
India. Cultivation of the staples of India {, I Jere 
carried on upon an extensive scale; arid many retired 


H*. F. 
.* 8 0 
■ * 7 0 

41 0 
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and invalid officers matte it their place of residence, 
in preference to returning to England. Tlie Sirmoor 
battalion of Goorka sepoys generally fins its head¬ 
quarters here. Immediately above Ochre, on n 
ridge of the outer Himalaya, stands the canton¬ 
ment, or depot, of Litndonr. It was established in 
1S27, as :i sanatorium for European troops, and the 
consequences hare been most beneficial. Sick officers 
and soldiers sent there are speedily renovated, the 
climate in the winter and the hot months being re¬ 
markably salubrious. Near Landour is Mussoorce, 
an other elevated spot, studded with bungalows, and all 
appliances of comfort. Many of the officers station,•> i 
in the tipper provinces resort to ti in the warm weather. 

Calcutta to Skahjchanfiore, 

! I rorti CilcuEttt eu far a* CawujKin* a] mid v lh-f ctl f 


if*, f . 


Mwnt|»r( 

Jitl-nJa bad 

Kmt . p ^ 

ShidydirinfWFtf , M 


M-, F, 
, 10 * 
r t£ v 

. II <J 

, 10 A 

102 L 


Ciwijjpfirt to Mwfin Kt 

-‘^■rai ,, ^ 4 

JrlifllaM „* .. 10 4 

inuda^Lr^ ? £ 

FuHrhgliLir .. r , l A 4 

iftiftrf-jjjjmiTc Ghaut* teft 

hmktf Q unpn „ ? 4 

Four rivers are crossed in the course of this trip; 
supplies arc abundant in the villages, and the road is 
generally good. One or two regiments arc usually 
quartered at Shahjchaiipore. 


To Bareilly. 


Mt. s t 

stujctwlliwre to tlllbw.. 13 4 Bareilly 

Fnttcli^ntiir+j . „ TI ] 

Furrwdpore „ 10 7 


iff. F. 
12 £ 
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The roods are tolerably good ; the bazaars at each 
place well supplied* and the two rivers which inter* 
sect the route *the Bhagool and Nutter) are crossed 
by brtdg es of mason ry. Bswei 11y is a mil itaiy esm ton- 
fiient* and a place celebrated for the manufacture of 
elegant furniture. 

Burtilhj to Pillifjfiect. 


Ml- Jr 

EiMiSEr tt> R]-mSora ,, „ ,,11 1 

Jinwab^nge i4 „ „ „ *,10 'i 

Piilibticel ** ,* th 13 0 


S3 3 

Villages rich in supplies,, good roads p and four 
small rivers?, easily forded* or crossed by bridges. 


liareiUkj to Mormifibad^ 

Hi. ¥ 

BsuraUv Us Firtich^niigT, ,12 -I Gum^ Ghuit 
Mirrftini£r *, 0 1 ManukM 

Kimiiw ,, 11 1 


Nt. F. 
„ LI 1 
*, 14 4 


m 2 


Good water from wells or river*, supplies in ubun* 
dance at the village bazaars, and tolerably good 
roads, are the characteristics of this inarch. 


Bareilly to Kumaon, Almorah . 


Mi. p, 

Itrrally to Sank* Kuddcc ID 4 


Nbatae^ *, 

Sec^hiu 

AlinpflN 

Tn rufalh 

BHjUtiAuric 


-- S 6 

i% 14 2 

.. 13 1 
** 13 3 
.* Ij 3 


Blieum Ta] 
Raniflhiir 

Punh 

Aimorah 


’, 


Wi- F. 
II fi 
*► II 7 
.. in s 
s fi 


i ll$ l 


A varied road* through cultivated plain* jungle* 
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Sod. Forest, intersected by streams, across which are 

K rid =? Supf>iie! arc 

7™ Pla ^'. m oth ^ tuyere not procurable at 

tl -, ,‘ e pIan 13 *° obtjUa en *"*gl» at tlie welt-fur- 
frshed bazaars to serve where scarcity prevail*. 

J+TOfS- prinC ’ >aI station in this 

KA .. 8 T" ™ ,,ge ‘ WbeQ we took 

ese bill*, a considerable force was stationed at AJ- 
morah, with a permanent commandant and a major 

of bn^de- but lt is now diminished to one win- 

und the head-quart** or a native regiment, and the 

ST '%> *’ &C " haiC b£en ah °^ *bo- 

, rher * 115 not "»» even a brigade of six- 

pounders, with a detail of native artillery attached 
they having been finally taken away in 1H29. 

all jdlTn WaS alS °* f ° r,Uert - V ' a c »'4™y of pioneers, 
f Mi-rat AM here, and good and mnneron* 
road, were made, one From the Foot of the hill, at 

®“!"7 r T*“ ) “ ,his pl ‘“ : *■*»• ■“ 

I ti ^ ' ,,e ? ntoriment of tlie Kimmon (civil) 
ud battalion, which ia about six miles from AJmJ 

h, another to Lohooghat, Four marches, and on 
^hmugh that place, three more to Pelora-Ghur; a [^ 
one from Uhooghat to Birmdtm, the pass by which 
^ lulls are entered from Pillibhoet, three LZs 

Tin. other wipg 0 f the native corps stationed at 
Aim omit ,s divided in equal proportlms, two com! 
pames at each, between t| le two oat-poste of Loboo- 
fibatand Pelora-Glmr, which were Formerly gani- 
Boned by a Goorka corps, the second NuLree 
(military) local battalion. e 
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There are forts at each of the military stations in 
these htlb, one at Almanib, called " Fart Moira 
one at Lohoogbat, "Fort Hostingsand one « 
Petom-Ghur, denominated ** Fort Loudon," aa, like¬ 
wise, at the latter place, a *mall fortified house, or 
tower,designated “ W ilkie-filmr, 1 ' after Major Jaides 
Wilkie, who had the building of the forts at Fetora 
and Lohooglmt. In a military point of view, how¬ 
ever, these forts are all worthless, none of them con¬ 
taining water, or even com man ding that near them. 

There are stage-bungalows belonging to govern¬ 
ment all the way front Bins cm uric to Aim e rs h, for 
the use of which travellers pay one rupee per diem. 
At each of them there is a bminish; but, excepting 
such articles as he can supply, nothing, saving and 
excepting firewood, is procurable. The names of the 
stages are, first, Bhamaurie; sccondfBiiecnitul; third, 
Ramghur; fourth, Pewm • fifth, Alniomb, There 
are, likewise, similar bungalows on the road from 
Almoruh to Lohoogbat, and thence to Petorii-Uhur, 
hut these do not belong to government. One rupee 
per diem is paid for accommodation in these, the 
same as for the use of the government bungalow s, 

The names of the stages from Almoruh to the out¬ 
posts are, first. Dale; second, Dhee; third, Furka; 
fourth, Lohoogbat * and, from Lohoogbat to Petoro, 
first, Durgumih : second, Kuuta-Gong; third, Pc- 
tora-CHtur. At these bungalows there is no bunniab, 
and, consequently, nothing but firewood to be got. 
Travellers one, therefore, obliged to carry their own 
supplies of every sort, including grain. 

The stages from Birmdeo to Lohooghat, on which 
road there nre no bungalows, are as follows j first, 
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Birmdeo; second, Bclkale; third, Malik Cbaur, ar 
Chuura Paunie ; fourth, Lohooghat; and as no sup- 
pfe are procurable at any of these places, Lnivetiers 
will do well to provide themselves accordingly. The 
wing of the regiment which is destined for Lohooghat 
and Betom-Ghiir, and which should separate from 
the wing; going to Alraorah at Bareilly, g 0es by this 
route, it being much the nearest, iad, consequently, 
least expensive in carriage, which, being entirely 
Jiili-cboliea (no other kind of carriage is known [a 
the hills), is very exorbitant. The usual quantum 
of carriage allowed to a regiment marching on the 
hills is four coolies to a subador, three to a jemadar, 
one to non-commissioned officera, and one between 
every two sepoys; and this* m each man carries 
from twenty*five to thirty seers, pucka weight, should 
be sufficient* 

The kumaon local corps stationed at Havil-Bfigh 
is, as well as all the other lull-corps, armed with 
Fuzifs, and dressed in green, with black facings. 

At Almorah there are five bungalows, called sick 
bungalows, belonging to government; these are kept 
in good repair, and are exclusively for the use of 
mch officers as may come up on sick leave, who are 
furnished with one to live in, free of all cost, on 
application, through the executive officer, in whose 
chaise they are, to the officer commanding, [t is 
only surprising, considering Bus, that more officers 
do not go there for their health, w here they not only 
get a house (and that a good one) to live in p and 
medical attendance gratis, hut also every thing els* 
they can require very much cheaper than at Simla, 
Ihesc sick-bouses arc* of course, totally unfurnished. 
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As to climate, though not so cold as at Simla, 
Almondi is sufficiently cool and pleasant, and, it Is, 
unquestionably, a very healthy, renovating one. In 
regard to society, likewise, there is a sufficiency. 

Those who visit A Inn,rub on leave, merely for 
their own pleasure, can always procure bungalow's 
for hire, to live in, there being more than arc needed 
for the accommodation of the oQicere of the regiment, 
and others permrinontlv residing at the place, and 
the rent charged is extremely reasonable. 

The military cantonments are at the western ex¬ 
tremity of, and dose to, the city of Almornh, which 
is the capital of the province, and, in fact, the only 
place in the hills that can be called a city. Prior to 
our invasion ami conquest of Kumnon, Alniorah was 
the place ot residence of the Goorku Viceroy, who 
was appointed from Kntniaudoo; and previous to the 
Goorku invasion, it was the seat of government or 
the Rajahs of Kumuon. It is situated in latitude 
29® 24', longitude 70° 3D', and is built on the top of 
a ridge, running east and west, at air elevation of 
5,400 :l above the level of the sea. From the 
natiir "f its situation, the city of Alin omit is princi¬ 
pally composed of one long street, of nearly a mile 
in length, though there are suburbs which extend 
down a long way on both sides of the bilk It is 
paved with stone throughout, and the houses are 
generally very good, none being under two stories, 
and many three and four stories high; the houses, 
even of the poorest people, in this purl of the hills, 
are all built of stone, and have slated roofs, so that 
they are remarkably substantial. Indeed, thus* in 
the town of Alniorah, are unlike any thing one ever 
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sees in the plains of Indin, and reminds one some¬ 
what of BtiEhnd, to a small town m which country 
AUnomli has altogether a greater resemblance than 
to one in lli tides tun. The otlicer commanding at 
Al mo rah has p also, the general command of uJI the 
(mops in the district. 

Before proceeding further, it may he as well to 
give an outline description of the Himalaya chain, of 
which AI month forms a link. 

The range of the Himalaya embraces an area of 
£00,000 to 600,00(1 square miles. It consist? of nu- 
merou? ridges running paralle l to the di reel inn oi the 
whole range from south-east to north-west, which 
are connecLed in many places by transverse ridges, 
and in others separated by deep ant! narrow ravines 
and glens, in which the different brunches and tribu¬ 
tary rivers of the Indus and Ganges run. The entire 
chain. From the Hin doo Koosh, near Cabul, to the 
easternmost valleys of Assam, Is overtopped by an ele¬ 
vated range covered with eternal snow* I Jie lowest 
chain of the mountains, immediately skiving tile 
plains of India, is extremely picturesque d diver* 
sifted. The- sides of the mountains are cove - 1 wick 
dwarf trees, or cultivation on small patches o table¬ 
land, formed by eat ting the sloping earth into a 
scries of terraces, resembling vast flights of steps. 
The vallevs are extremely narrow, consisting ot little 
cEse than the bed of a rivulet, OI * a rude road, and 
the habitations of the people, generally on elevated 
ground, few and far between. As we advance, by 
roads cut in the mountain rides, the hills assume a 
bolder and severer aspect. Steep sides, sometimes 
wooded by the pine and the oak, hut more frequently 
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composed only of vast faces of naked rock, dip down 
abruptly, forming huge chasms and ravines, through 
which the torrent forces itself over rude fragments, 
which have toppled from the summits to the deep 
abyss. The roads now become narrow paths, wind¬ 
ing along the edges of precipices, and the rustic 
bridge is supplanted by rude stintjas f or plunks, or by 
jhnUts, tunned by ropes stretched across, constituting 
a species of loose parapet, and supporting a light 
ladder for the feet to rest upon. These mountains 
are seldom crossed by Eurojieans. The Tibetan 
traders visit Upper India by the northern passes, and 
intercourse tubes place with the valley of Nepal, 
und the countries of Assam and Bhouliin ; hut in all 
cither respects, the mountains are regarded as the 
natural frontier of the British possessions, and are 
only penetrated us far, or as high, ns may be rotpii- 
site for purposes of health. Nest to Mussoorie, 
spoken of above, the favourite places of resort are 
Simla, not many mites from Bant pore, the chief 
town in the valley of the Upper Sat ledge; and Dar¬ 
jeeling to the south-east, in the vicinity of the Nepa¬ 
lese territory. Almorah and Simla are about 7,000 
feet above the level of the sea. We shall speak of 
Darjeeling hereafter. On the hills of Simla there 
are upwards of one hundred residences, built after 
the fashion of English cottages. As the chosen re¬ 
treat of govemors-general and commanders-in-chief, 
from Uie burning plains of India, the place has en¬ 
joyed for some years past many considerable advan¬ 
tages. The roads to the residences, and for some 
distance beyond them, are spacious and elegant. 
Shopkeepers have been induced to establish them- 
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selves and form emporiums of all the creature com¬ 
forts. There is u reading-room and billiard-table, 
an amateur theatre, a church, a school, an ob^erva¬ 
lor v* and a pretty valley called AfiDandale* whose 
beauties owe something to the taste of a late resi¬ 
dent; fancy fuirs and races are held, and contribute 
to the embellish men t of csdateuee. As Simla and 
the neighbouring hills are the property of certain 
small chieftains, who reside in small townships* a 
political agent is stationed at the funner place to re¬ 
gulate the respective respondibtitties, and do the 
honours in behalT of the British government. I he 
people of the bids are poor* simple, and tractable* 
5 Ubrisling entirely by the produce of their lands. 
They are Hindoos and 400*090in number. Though 
polygamy prevails an some parts, polyandry is a 
more common institution, For the in&qfficteijcy of the 
products of the soil renders it advisable to check the 
increase of the human race. It is by no means un¬ 
common for one woman to reside in the same house 
with four ur five men, and to fulfil ibe duties of a 
wife towards ulL The women are good-looking a no 
strong; they wear a slight cloth covering for the 
head, iwf concealing tire face in the plains* a che¬ 
mise i if course cloth* and trousers* The commercial 
products of these hills are iron, wax, honey, boras, 
musk, wool, ginger* and opium* The fruits are apri¬ 
cots* walnuts, strawberries, raspberries, quinces, 
greengages* red and black currants* rhubarb, wheat, 
grab* barley, rice, &uv; and iu the kitchen gar¬ 
dens may he found peas* beans* potatoes* cabbages* 
lettuces, pars nips* 

The process of manufacturing iron by the hill peu- 
X 2 
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pie Is rude and primitive—a description of it may 
interest the English reader. 

The first step is to dig at random a hole, or shaft, 
about four feet wide and six Feet deep, which, if no 
’-vein of ore is perceivable on its sides, they abandon 
or till up, as the fancy strikes them! and go to another 
spot. If r on the contrary, they light upon a vein, 
they work it slanting downwards j bat, from being 
so near the loose earth, and from wfint of regular 
supports, by the time they have got eight or ten feet 
horizontally into the earth, the mine falls in, and all 
further work there is relinquished. Two men are 
employed in each mine; the one, with a heavy 
pointed hammer, picks out the ore in small pieces, 
the largest being smaller than one's fist, whilst the 
other, with burning splints of pine-wood, chosen 
for the quantity of turpentine they contain, slu:w& a 
I Eg fit io the workman. The ore is nest removed to 
large flat stones, where, being extremely friable, it is 
reduced to powder by repeated blow* from smaller 
atones. The du&t is then sifted in a sieve, w hich re¬ 
tains the larger particles of earth or rock, and yields 
a passage to the iron ore. When tins has been per¬ 
formed* the ore is carried to a running stream in the 
neighbourhood, in which it is allowed to remain some 
rime, that tile water may wash away so much of 
the filter particles of impure earth that have escaped 
through the sieve, m will come away. This opera¬ 
tion being concluded, the ore has the appearance of 
black-lead or steel-filings, and is very ponderous. 
The smelling furnace is ltie next stage. Each forge 
contains three or four furnaces, which are of sun-dried 
clay, about five feet high, by a Foot wide, and are 
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raised on y. platform, three or four Feet from the 
ground. At the bottom of the furnace is a plate 
made of charcoal, dust, and day, dried m the sun, 
perforated with numerous holes to let off llie dross. 
Just above thb place* on each Bide, is a hole far the 
nozzle of a pair of bellows, made out of a goat-skin, 
tanned with the hair on, which^re worked by 
womefofi well as by men. The fire is lighted curly 
in the moraisg, and the bellows are Bet to work to 
ignite the charcoal properly; when this is accom¬ 
plished, small quantities of the mineral are strewed 
on the surface d the fuel, more of which is added as 
required. Three people attend to each furnace; 
two at the bellows, and one to keep up the fire* and 
supply it with ore, and also to see that the grate at 
this bottom does nut iiet choked ; the holes being kept 
clear by continually thrusting an iron rod through 
them. The furnaces arc kept burning For nine or ten 
hours at u time, when the plate at the bottom is 
broken by a sharp blow from be neatly and the iron 
falls nut in u lump, at a white heat, accompanied by 
-.i stream of burning scoria, which give*, on a small 
scale, tile idea of un irruption nfbva from the crater 
of a volcano* In one day a single furnace will 
»mdt from six to eight seers of iron, which, on com.- 
iugout* is taken to a stone, do matter of w hat shape, 
ordained to do the duty of an anvil, and is cut into 
pieces of three or four seers each, which are left to 
cool. The following day these pieces are placed in a 
com[ iiue! lurge, and submitted to a Strong fire until 
they become red-hot, when each is hammered into 
so toe liiing like a shape, and when again cold is in a 
Sit condition for sale. Iron thus prepared is sold at 
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the rate of about four rupees the in amid: but the 
people generally* by preference, exchange it iht 
cloth* grain* or any other article of which they may 
be in need. By means of a rude description of steel¬ 
yard* the weight and value of each mass is ascer¬ 
tained* The next thing being to apportion the pro¬ 
duce of the forge then in hand amongst the proprie¬ 
tors* tiie iron is divided into four equal parts, oT 
which the renter or owner of the ground * who is also 
the miner, receives one; the mui who prepares the 
charcoal hi the wood?, and brings it to the forge, re¬ 
ceives two; and the 3 cue Iters and smiths, with their 
bellows-blowers, &c.* receive the remaining share. 
The iron prepared in the hills is very good and soft 
With a few Europeans, experienced in veinlng, the 
veins might bo made much more profitable, for they 
are rich. The hills teem with ore ■ but the natives 
are not able to extract it so advantageously as they 
might, for by the time a vein is fairly opened the 
falling in of the mine claps an extinguisher on any 
further benefit. 

The smelters are most wretched-looking object* p 
grimed* squalid, and miserable; they are of very low 
caste, a fact which is amply testified by their free use 
of swine's flesh. A breed of filthy, agty p misshapen 
pigs* roam about the village, lli rusting their 1111 - 
ringed snouts into every place they can intrude 
themselves* in search of the wherewithal io assuage 
their hunger* 

Access to ‘Simla from the plains is very easy. A 
palanquin dawk from the stations of Knnraul or 
Umtmlk brings the traveller to Bhiir, at the foot of 
the hills* which is distant about thirty miles from 
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Simla; there are three siagc bungalows situated at 
Chumbul, Hurrcepore* ami Syrce, which lead to 
Simla* The accent from Bbar lo the lira! el' these 
stages is considerable; the road winds up the face of 
am immense mountain, and brings the traveller to the 
summit, where he finds the first bungalow- From 
Chumbul to the Khutwar river, the descent is steep 
hat not dangerous ; the course of the traveller is for 
some miles along its bants through a well-cultivated 
valley* when by a sharp turn of the road he is sud¬ 
denly brought Lo a chasm* flanked by perpendicular 
rocks about 800 or 1,000 feet in height, through 
which the river Gumber rolls. Passing through this 
gap along the banks of the Gumber* the traveller at 
length advances half a mile up a gentle ascent to 
the Ilurreepore bungalow,, and thence continuing 
gradually the ascent by a barren buE good road, he 
readies Syree* whence he proceeds to Simla. The 
roads are excellent and well fenced in- 

Previous to ascending the hills* the traveller, as is 
usual, deposits his carriage, palanquin, or tent* &C-&C-* 
id god owns belonging to a Sanll firm at Bhar* and 
proceeds upwards with such indispensable articles of 
furniture only as are absolutely necessary. f l he 
usual mode of travelling is by ii jampauns ,r ^—u con¬ 
veyance not unlike a large clumsy chair, having a 
top from which curtains are suspended- They are 
earned by four men by means of poles fixed to the 
sides* and arc supplied by the agents of the firm, 
together with bearers ami porters- livery necessary 
advice and assistance is given at their Kurnaul esta¬ 
blishment* 

At about one-third the ascent we reach Subatoo, 
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a tolerably extensive piece of level land, where the 
head-quarters of the frusserce battalion of Goorka 
repays are situated. 

We now leave tfie Himalayas, and resume notice 
of the remarkable places on the plains. Due sou Lit 
of Dcyra, on the western bank of the Ganges, and 
a little below the spot where, receiving tribute from 
imother stream, it enters upon the level of Hindus¬ 
tan. lies Hurd war* a place of great sanctity, whi¬ 
ther Hindoo pilgrims resort in prodigious numbers. 
During the first fortnight in April of each year* a 
fair is held which attracts many thou sands of people, 
who contrive to render their visit subservient, nt%ne 
and the same time, to business and to devotion. 
Above llurdvrar is Khunkul, another sacred town. 
These two places have been recently described by 
folouel Davidson, late of the Bengal Engineers, from 
whose graphic sketch we are tempted to borrow a 
few paragraphs;— 

Khmikhul is a tetrot, or place of Hindoo pil¬ 
grimage, on the banks of tKe Ganges; on the sides 
ur banks of which, are many very handsome cut 
If ee-stone ghaut*, or landing places, for tire con¬ 
venience oi prayer and ablution. The town consists 
of a very handsome principal street, running north 
and south, parallel with the course of the river, and 

composed ol a number of magnificent houses (for 
Hindoos) belonging to rich Brahmin* and merchants 
from all parts of India, To have a house at KJiun- 
khul, is ut once a mark of the proprietor's pie tv and 
wealth or importance. Most of them are built of 
brick, and tnurtur, and the road front is generally 
painted in the pa re Hmdo£iaii#e taste—that is, hi 
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the tastes of English children, of from eight to twelve 
years of age* Many, if uht all of die houses, Hint 
out their lower apartments to flirty bin mi us, or still 
filthier hulwaees, or confectioners, who project nu¬ 
merous grass roofs or choppers, which seem to have 
been attacked by the white anls, and to require* if 
not renewal, at least a fresh coating. Crowds of 
monkeys (who very soon find out a city where they 
arc adored) crowd all parts of the houses* playing a 
the most diverting tricks ; the females hopping about 
with their young ones dinging firmly to their bucks, 
anti occasionally descending with a pounce to snatch 
cither grain or sweet meaty from the shop*:. The old 
fit males have a most ludicrous gravity of expression, 
until menaced* when their countenances are imme¬ 
diately distorted, nnd converted into the most hide¬ 
ous and amusing grins of rage and malice. 

** To accommodate the immense number of pilgrims 
who visit khunkhul, there are long, low* brick-add- 
mortar serais, built in a uniform manner, in which, 
in one promiscuous herd* are lodged wives, bullocks, 
husbands, cows, calves (come to be biased), don¬ 
keys, boys, males, carnets* and tattoos (small ponies*. 

"Although the houses were tastily decorated* no 
Hindoo ever thought that tie roads or streets should 
be made passable. They were broad enough* but so 
d readfully heavy, from \m accumulation of rich black 
mud, that it was a difficult matter to pass them in a 
buggy, The old r$kd from Khunkhul to Hard war 
runs along the bank of the Ganges, and was lined 
with a parapet on each side of five feet high, with 
ornamented platforms at short distances* on which 
the Brahmins and their gulls used to sit; hut these 
x 3 
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are now ruined and neglected, and covered over with 
weed st and rubbish* 

“The new road* which has been recently made by 
out government, is in excellent order* and runs 
direct to Hurd war* On each side of it* for a couple 
of miles, arc pitched the large and comfortable tents 
belonging to the military and civil officers who visit 
the fair, either on duty* to purchase horses for the 
Honourable Company's Service, or to pass a week in 
the enjoyments of this celebrated fair. Rich natives, 
also, hove their country-seats amends £ the large 
man^o groveSp with their little jungly gardens filled 
with rare and fragrant exotics, such as mangolds, 
tiilsu, cock's-combs* and sun-flowers, 

11 The view from Kh unkind, from any of the tops of 
the W hills on its west* is strikingly beautiful; the 
muddy streets and the filthy mi Lives being out of 
sight 

“HurdwarU built in a nearly similar manner, hut 
is apparently older, and certainly even dirtier than 
Khunkhul. It lies close on the western bank of the 
Ganged, and many of the finest houses have their 
foundation* ill the bed of the sacred waters. They 
are generally of brick* but many have their lower 
stories of very fine w hite freestone. The bed of the 
river is here also intersected w ith low woody islands* 
and is a full mile broad in the rainy season* On the 
west bank are lulls rising GOUfeet high, covered with 
thick brush wood and low trees; now, after the 
winter* regaining a green and leafy appearance* 
There arc but very few- deciduous trees in Hindustan, 
and 1 suspect that they am nearly all exotics. The 
sides of these hills are divided with rugged ravines, 
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which afford ample cover botTi to the leopards* or 
tigers, and wolves* who descend at night to inspect 
the gram-fed sheep or lambs of the English visitors* 
Lime-stone of a good quality ib found in the bed of 
the river, both here and at Klmakhul, and b manu¬ 
factured at a moderate price. 

4 ** 4 # 

"This ghaut (the principal bathing ghaut) has been 
lately rebuilt in a most splendid manner by the go¬ 
vernment of Bengal, under the superintendence of 
an officer of engineers. It is now at once elegant 
and commodious; and the horrid waste of human 
life which hail so often occurred by the sudden rush 
of the devotees through the old and narrow ghaut to 
reach the water at the propitious minute, often at 
midnight, is, it is to be hoped, for ever prevented, 

* * * * * 

44 From I Turd war towards Khunkhul, and thence to 
Hurd war, for ;i mile on each side, with un average 
breadth of four hundred yards, is occupied with per¬ 
haps ten thousand horses, and nearly half a million 
of people. 1 am not aware that unv census lias ever 
been taken, and nothing is more difficult than to 
SCive a correct guess of si large widely-scattered mob. 
In every twelve year* the number increases to nearly 
a million., and the fair h then called the Cmm. It 
b even now a living swarm of cow?, horses, bullocks, 
camels, elephant tattoos or ponies, and mules from 
Os beck Factory to Bemues, and pilgrims are found 
from Calcutta. 

M The scene is in the highest degree interesting and 
diverting. The horse-merchants from Bokhara and 
C a boo l occupy the stony central parts of the dry 
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\&i} of the river, with their powerful and hand Rome, 
hut generally old and blemished horses; while those 
from Too rk is. tan squat in the smal l com pounds be¬ 
hind the houses of Hurd war, separated from each 
utber by dry stone walls. These men bring what 
are w# known in India by their great power, and 
are chiefly galloways and ponies, called toorkiesj 
iheir prices vary from 2S0 to as high as 8<K) rupees, 
according to their shapes, colours, and puces. They 
have all been previously taught to amble, a pace 
thoroughly unpleasant to most Englishmen* but de¬ 
lightful to all black men. 

“The elephant-dealers iodine to KUunkhul for the 
Bake of fodder, b«i traverse the roads of the fair with 
iheir ct ni main during the mornings and evenings* 
with large bulb attached in their necks, Lu give 
warning to passengers, and lor the better alarming 
of horses. The buneeas, hulwiius, doth, toy t and 
shawl mere ban ts* occupy the roadside close to the 
tmvu, and have low' cotton tents with two poles, and 
of a rmrf shape. Every here and there are large 
heap- of barley and wheat-straw, ur blioosa (Lmddur), 
surrounded by dead thorn hedges, on ratte, lor the 
bollocks of travellers* 

“ On the sides of the lull to the west are thousands 
of Seik families, with their huts, tents, CftmeU, bul¬ 
locks, mules, and horses, all pell-mell in the most 
astonishing confusion, g 

* £ The Seik ivomen are aw fully ugly, of dark-brown 
completions, and wear their hair formed back into a 
conical shape, over which, when abroad, they throw 
their bhcc, or white chadduns, whic h give (hem a 
very r picluresque and not ungraceful air. The men 
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arc hideous, and wear ear-rings- The £eik* bring 
only a Few barren mares and mules. 

“ \ ou will very often see two or three very snug 
ant! handsome huts, surrounded by by lues, with 
large well-Ted p sleek, snowy bullocks, with gilt or 
brass-tipped horns ; and generally lounging about 
the door cither a shrivelled old bag p or lurcher- 
looking blackguard, with nicely curled and oiled locks 
hanging over his neck, who guEciently indicate the 
naughty profession of its inhabitants. 

ifc The ijtons rajah (who first of all bargains for his 
absolution from some holy Brahmin), with bus large 
Kuskixr of vagabonds, and their tn^-rag and bob-tail 
assortment of animals, has generally a couple of 
tents* one for a dormitoryyanci the other for sitting 
under during the heal of the day * and also a sort of 
awning* supported by four poles, the fringes of both 
be i Fig tastefully ornamented with red khurwa, stars, 
crosses, and peacocks, enclosed within a compound 
of one hundred yards square. Amongst the hor^e- 
dealers sonic capitalists have a few select Persian 
horses, which they keep warmly clothed in a most 
handsome manner under spacious tents, which, on 
inquiry, wBJ be found valued at from five to fifty 
thousand rupees; but w hich are, if sold at all* sold 
for eight hundred to one thousand rupees. The 
ereatc^l attention is paid by a native horse-dealer in 
fattening; Ins horse, till he resembles o still l-fod bul¬ 
lock, which is accomplished by cramming him with 
cordial stimulants, snerh u§ pounded ginger and sugar, 
or curd ei mums and treacle, with his boiled vetches ; 

ti man stands on each side of the horse Stuffing br^e 

. . . a m o 

bulls of the composition down his throat. 
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Hugh masses of ussafmtida in bags, from the mnun- 
Uins beyond Cahoot; tons of raisins of various sorts; 
almonds, pistachio-nuts ; sheep, with four or five 
horns; Bulkh cats, with long silken hair of singular 
beauty; faqueere begging, anil abusing the uncha¬ 
ritable with the grossest and most filthy language; 
long strings of elderly ladies proceeding in a chant 
to The priests of the Lingurn to bargain for bodily 
issue; ghaut priests presenting their books for the 
presents and signatures of the European visitors ; 
groups of Hindoos surrounding a Brahmin, who gives 
each of them a certificate of his haring performed 
the pilgrimage, fill up various spots, and infuse liveli¬ 
ness and spirit into the scene. 

“The natives who supply the horse-dealers with 
grass (.half of which is dried up, and half green), are 
a race of spurious lull people, who call themselves 
Brahmins and Chuttroa. They are strikingly unlike 
the dwellers in tbc plains, being generally broad and 
lean, low and muscular. In their personal habits 
they are amazingly filthy. In summer and winter 
they wear a coarse blanket frock, which, however 
incredible it may appear, is never removed from Lbeir 
skins. But even out of this evil springs good, for 
this is the foundation of their personal chronology ; 
they do not say, £ am twenty or thirty years old, 
but, 1 have worn so many jackets ! It is strictly 
true that the jackets ore allowed to drop o IT from filth 
and rottenness.” 

Returning to Seharunpore, a few miles weal of 
Hard war, and proceeding thence south-westerly, via 
Kurnaul, we come, at the distance of 120 miles, tu 
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Ilansi, once a place of some importance, [t is not 
a very regularly built town ; the principal street 
leading from the gate opposite the small lake to the 
esplanade oT the fort is wide, and is intersected by 
another at right angles, which forms the Chouk. 
The by- lanes are crooked and numerous; dusty in dry 
weather, and ankle-deep after a heavy shower of rain. 
The population of the town rs said to be 4,ft® of all 
castes, Mahomcdnns and Hindoos, residing in houses 
Of both brick ami mud. It is surrounded by a brick 
wall, but of no stability, the ends of which terminate 
on the fort ditch. I Inn si is of some antiquity ; it 
was founded by Rajah Pothora of Delhi, and was 
captured by Mahomed of Ghizni, in the year 1035, 
H-ljy years ago. In recent days the celebrated ad¬ 
venturer George Thomas made it the capital of bit 
short-lived independent state. The fort is an oblong, 
but slightly departing from the quadrangle, and % 
protected by a lower tort, or Jfutsse bra if e , and a deep 
ditch, which can easily bo tilled by turning the canal 
into it. On the side next the town the glacis is 
short ; but on other sides it is more prolonged. The 
entrance is from the town side, and is covered by 
bsslioiis ; at each corner of the funsie hrttye t also, 
there are bastions enfilading the ditch, The parapet 
o! the upper fort is low, and the guns are fired tin 
barbette. In the magazine-yard are many stone 
shells nnd bails, of the description used by native 
gunners, when iron projectiles are not forthcoming. 
Besides the magazine, the fort contains a couple of 
houses for the conductor in charge of the ordnance, 
and one formerly devoted to the otticer on fort doty; 
a small powder-magazine, bo cab-proof, a sunk store- 
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room, and the remains of some Mahomedun erection*,. 
Amongst the latter b the tomb of one of Hue defenders 
of the fort on a funner occasion, who, It is said, fought 
from the gate of the fort up to the place where he 
was interred, ichltaiil his head ! Credit mini hers us- 
Remble here every Thursday evening to pray, who 
firmly be Sieve the legend, and wmild stigmatize 
ns heterodox any one who ventured to don lit its au¬ 
thenticity. SnppoRing the fort in u state of siege* 
or blockade, the garrison would have had one well 
to depend on for water; this Is situated within the 
fattsse brtnje, near the gate, and is ahum 120 feet deep. 
There are two wells in the upper fort, but one of 
them h dry, and the other tamed out bud, the 
water be in g brackish,, in the centre of tlic fort is a 
cistern for receiving rain-water that could tie lilted; 
from beluwr; it is tiled over, and is about forty feet 
long by thirty feet broad, nnd is mure than twenty- 
five deep, so that it would cun min a pretty good 
supply, about one hundred and eighty-four thousand 
ptUona; there is now six feet of water in the cistern, 
or about forty-four thousand gallons. The can ton- 
meut as to the south of the fort, and contains lines 
for t be Humana Light In Ian try, and [lie 1st Local 
Horse. Through m^t of the streets nm channels 
from the canal for supplying water to the bunga¬ 
low.^ a* it is too expensive to sink wells, from the 
depth of soil to be cut through ere the springs rise. 
Hated used to be uu extremely healthy station. 

After leaving Hunsi, noplaces of any consequence 
occur north nf Agra that have not been described 
above. Due south of Agra, distant seventy-four 
miles, stands Gwalior, the seat of the ancient stove- 
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reignty of Sdadia. The recent death of the Maha- 
rujali, and the serious disruption which has resulted 
therefrom, lias rendered it necessary for the Go* 
vernor-General of India to march & large force to 
the frontier of the state; and while we pen these 
P»ge** it is quite impossible to say whether the self* 
appointed regent, who has seized the reins of power, 
has been continued in lus authority, or whet tier the 
British Government has intervened, and placed the 
country on the footing of other stales enjoying our 
protection. Uy the latest accounts, oil was anarchy 
and confusion. We must, therefore, in this place, 
content ourselves will] a brief description of the 
town and fortress. The city is approached by a 
footpath, over some trilling clay and sand-stone 
heights, from which it is seen to advantage, lying 
under the wing of the giant stronghold, which rises 
in st complete precipice from its very bosom; and in¬ 
terspersed wish Lrees and minarets, after the usual 
foshion ot native cities. The suburbs are somewhat 
scanty, mid there is no wall of defence to die town ; 
which, however, by means of strong portals connect- 
iult the parallel streets, and opening or cloning the 
iioniimiideation at the pleasure of the inhabitants, us 
well as by the aid of the external gates, is capable of 
making a brief defence against any irregular attack, 
lltvse gateways are singularly elegant, although a 
jumble ol modern and Hindoo architecture. They 
ore built of sand-stone. The gateway* itself is an 
architrave of stone, supported upon ornamented 
columns of the same. Above this rises the pointed 
Saracenic arch, and above that are elegant arabesque 
bas-reliefs, the roof of the structure being flat. 
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The Jumrnn Musjid is ti handsome building, ia the 
stvEe of those at Lucknow. Un turning the Hank of 
the defences^ u i & come upon the grandest and mi jst 
imposing exhibition of uuhtrtry architecture ever be¬ 
held. We doubt if the world contains, any thing so 
magnificent as this long tine of Gothic toxvers, scarped 
by an overhanging precipice; poised in mid-air, dig¬ 
nified by the impress of the ages that have passed 
over their heads, yet unimpaired in strength and 
beauty, and presenting, not the blind aspect of mere 
holds of power, in which a garrison i* pent tip and 
excluded from the outer world, hut that of the fittest 
possible residence for a mighty sovereign* the object 
of all regards, raised above the world by his grandeur, 
and gazing down, from its unapproachable eminence, 
upon the kingdom submitted to his rule. It is im¬ 
possible to imagine this noble mass of architecture 
designed lor the vile purposes for which its isolated 
position afterwards rendered it convenient. But in 
exact proportion to our admiration of the structure 
is our indignation nt the tyranny, the cruelty, the 
barbarous and murderous policy, for which no lan¬ 
guage bus epithets sufficiently severe, of which Giva- 
hor was the theatre, and continues the memorial i 
and ns we gaze upon its lofty battlements, and read 
to memory the hundreds of unhappy captives, con¬ 
demned to waste away in perpetual imprisonment, or 
to escape this prolongation of misery, only by the 
slow operation of a poison, that destroys by sapping 
all the fountains of life, and poisoning all the springs 
of enjoy i in nt, and breaking dow n the firmness of a 
heart that would have defied, in health, the ex¬ 
tremity of torture; thus reducing the noblest to the 
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quality of the vilest* and making him, previous to his 
end K * the acorn even oi himself;—when* \re 5 uy ( we 
reflect, how many victims to royal jealousy, have 
here rotted away into oblivion, their only crime that 
oi having flung at tile same breast with their mur¬ 
derer, or, perchance, of having a better claim than 
his to the throne, or of having excelled him lu virtue, 
or, being beloved by their fellow-men, we turn shud¬ 
dering from the grandeur which had so greatly 
excited our admiration, and mourn that infamy 
should have been permitted so unsuitable a shrine. 
Had those towers been clad in some of the gloomy 

horrore which their interior baa witnessed, the vwoqkl 

have been a beacon of terror to the world. To the 
thoughtful they yet bold out an humbling lesson of 
the vanity of outward appearance, and the madness 
oi any ambition that has not virtue for Its aim. 

It» not possible to give any thitii; like un adequate 
idea of this surpassing fortress without the aid „fih e 
pencil :ind colours. The civil' upon which it stands 
is perfectly perpendicular, formed, apparently, of 
sand-stone, and it extends round the entire circuit or 
the fortified height. The defences, which, on the 
other sides, though adequate to their object, are 
dwindled into comparative insignificance by imme¬ 
diate contrast with the massive hill on which they 
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stand* are here of the noblest dimensions and the 
most graceful form, being a long scries of circular 
towers, closely connected by curia ins of nearly 
tUiular height, and roofed-in with email domes of 
masonry; the whole having, in addition to shot- 
holes, embrasures, &c. r an abundance of glared win¬ 
dows, betokening the dwelling qf rational creatures; 
while lhe piasonry itwlf is adorned with glazed tiles, 
which, whatever their effect when recent, retain, at 
present, only those tints which become a venerable 
fabric, and that fabric of the Gothic style. The 
entire circuit of these defences appeared to me about 
three miles, their form tin oblong rectangle. The 
summit of the height, as is usual in the sand forma¬ 
tion, is nearly flat The height of the precipice Is 
about 200 feet, and the height from the foot of die 
precipice to the level of the town about. 200 feet 
more, making a total height of about 400 feet. 

In the steepest face ol the cliff, at the north aspect 
and north-east angle, are several caves, probably 
communicating by subterranean galleries with the 
interior. One, in particular, contains a gigantic 
image of Pars Ifalh, distinctly visible from beneath. 
These eaves may be convenient to the garrison i luring 
=riege, but arc extremely dangerous to the Safety of 
the place, as a single ten-inch shell* would, by ex- 
pigling within the cavity, in all probability, bring 
down the whole of the northeast angle, which is, 
even now, overhanging tlio perpendicular. They 
appear, however, to be intended a* temples, rather 
than poets of observation. 

The; great facility of breaching* by means of mines, 
a fort thus constructed, renders it, in the hands of 
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most native slates, si mere bugbear in the Rice of an 
enterprising enemy* The Juts, however, would make 
si gal I nut defence in the breach of such a lofty emi¬ 
nence; and, in the hands of the English, famine 
alone, or failure in military supplies, could render it 
untenable; far the cstent ts too great to nJfluri much 
fear from shells, and any imaginable breach hi that 
cliff, with a crowd of armed Britons at the summit, 
would be an awful ladder to renown. These are con¬ 
sideration ft too much neglected by cs in the present 
day. We find these forts yield to our arms almost 
without n struggle, and we attribute to defect of eon- 
struct ton what is really due to ike cowardice of the 
besieged. It is true that the plunging fire from their 
walls is nut much to be pfreaded, and that, without 
trenches* the Gperulhm of mipiing may at once be 
commenced beneath Llie cliff; but, on the other hand, 
the garrison are exempt from all molestation by the 
fire of the bi*>^ ger^* excepting in the instance of 
their shells, and would thus be enabled to preserve 
their strength unbroken for the breach. Upon that 
breach not a gun could be brought to be.ir from 
below : and the neighbouring heights, all eonsidcm- 
bly depressed beneath the level of the works, and at 
nrMiicousidemhle distance from them, would afionl 
no position from which mi effectual fire could be 
maintained, or from which a shot could be ventured 
during the assault; while the breach itself would, m 
all probability, be a steep hill-side, encumbered with 
missive fragments, su(Bolentty dillicult to surmount 
Iel the tibsnnce of danger, and almost hopeless in the 
face of a deinmdned enemy, w ho could not be mo¬ 
lested in e trenching it. A sap carried up such a 
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height would be a most arduous and desperate nu- 
undertaking* and, unless some means of nightly 
escalade could be devised, the efforts of the besiegers 
would be BuffitLemly hopeless* Wo have seen and 
felt what it is to surmount a lofty wall of soft Hand 
in the ease of Bhurtpore* which is a mere mote-hill in 
comparison. So that, if the Government is desirous 
of preserving a few strongholds in the conn try, which 
were no unwise policy, it could scarcely do belter 
than re la in such hill forts as Gwalior, when they 
chance Jo Fall into its liauds + Of the city of Gwalior 
little need he said. With every facility for building 
at hand, it possesses few edifices that can attract the 
attention, arid, for the capital of a large state* is very 
far below mediocrity in every respect* whether we 
regard the narrowness of its Limits, the poverty of its 
streets and buildings, or the almost entire want of 
that appearance of busy traffic* which characterises 
nil important towns under the British Government. 
Indeed* there is little temptation to the import of 
merchandize into a country so infested, with open 
robbers, and with every species of extortion* under 
the plea of customs. 

I lie residency at Gwalior is a mean building* and 
scarcely, any sort of state has been kept up by the 
British representative, [t has only been on the oc¬ 
casion of a visit of ceremony from the Governor- 
General to the Maharajah that the place has pre- 
sen led any scenes of poinp. Seindia kept up an 
army of semi-dkdp lined troops, 30*000 strung* 
officered by Portuguese and Eurasian gentlemen; 
but how this will stand after the present chaos has 
been reduced to order it is difficult to sa^ 
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Two hundred and sixteen miles to the north-east 
of Gwalior, and fifty-three miles from Cawnporc, is 
Lucknow, the capital of the decay oil kingdom of 
(Jude. It is a fine old ILihomedaii town, where 
some vestiges of ancient pomp may still he traced, 
and when the king sits in state, a scene is presented 
m»t unlike that already described as occurring at 
iWhi, A resident, or ambassador, here represents 
British interests, and a force is kept up, officered 
from the line of the Bengal Army, which is charged 
upon the revenues of the Oude territory. There are 
very few made roads in the country, excepting a 
military road which connects Cawnpore with Luck¬ 
now. The cantonment of Oude is called Sultan pore, 
and is most easily accessible by the river Gliourntce 
from Lucknow, on the north-west of Giuzepefe; 
Benares and Juan pore on the south-east. The 
manners and customs accord with those of other 
parts of Ilindostan. Wealthy Zemindars present 
small rent-free lands to Brahmins, sufficient to in¬ 
sure them the necessaries of life, which cost them 
little exjiense. These grantees do not cultivate the 
groimd, but employ field labourers, being restricted 
by their caste from so doing. They are kind and 
indulgent masters, and usually assist their depend¬ 
ents with small pecuniary advances, especially at 
the celebration of marriages, which are conducted 
in the following manner;—The procession consists 
of the bridegroom’s friends, the officiating pundit, 
and a set of dancing women, and on the third day 
accompanies the bridegroom to the brides house. 
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rowed; the whole ceremony occupies seven nr eight 
days, and the expenses Eire divided equally between 
the Withers uf the couple, who are about, thirteen 
years of age, ami sometimes older, hut never below 
nine. The population of the towns and principal 
villages of Chide may he estimated at (iaQ.OUD souls, 
consisting of Hindoos and Mussulmans; the former 
of whom are in the proportion of three to two of the 
latter. The natives am nsinfully humane, and ex¬ 
hibit a love Ibr justice and forbearance ; hut the 
principle uf government, both in its protective ;md 
judicial functions, gives scope for cupidity, personal 
dislike, envy, vindictiveness, and all the worst pns- 
signs of human nature. 

Having now disposed of the whole of the places 
of any importance lying north-west of Calcutta, we 
bring back the matter to the British-Indian metro¬ 
polis, and proceed thence to stations lying to the 
north, the south, the cast, and the direct west, 
whitficr duty, business, or pleasure may carry Him, 
It seems needless, however, to mention the names of 
ali ike intermediate stages, which consist of merely 
a ullage, or often of a single hut, the distances and 
the remarkable objects being the utmost that cun 
possibly interest or serve the traveller. 

Calcutta-to Muhin (18(1 miles), through Ihm Bum , 
Uamtstt, K'tshmitjhitf, Befhuiiiport, 

Dutn Dnm, ea”ht mile? from Calcutta, is the head¬ 
quarters of the Bengal Artillery, tt is a spacious 
cantonment, with an extensive mnxinun, or espla¬ 
nade, for purposes of parade, artillery practice, and 
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its walk* About two hundred years ago, the course 
of the river took a new direction, turning off to a 
considerable distance from the place to wlueh it had 
brought wealth and sanctity* To no part of the city, 
occupying a space of twenty square miles, doc* the 
Canges now approach nearer than four mile.* and a 
half, and places formerly navigable are now twelve 
miles from the stream, which sq unaccountably and 
capriciously forsook hs ancient bed. The wild luxu¬ 
riance of vegetation which characterizes Bengal 
has nearly choked up the magnificent remains of 
Gour; and the splendours of the city can onlvbe 
estimated by a few majestic remains of mosques, 
towers, and gateways, which still exist to shew how 
deeply it was indebted to architectural taste and 
skill. The buildings of Gour were very solidly con¬ 
structed of brick and stone. Vast quantities of the 
materials have been carried away and sold for budd¬ 
ing in the neighbouring towns and villages; but 
there are still masses of strong masonry scattered 
over the surface of the ground, which have been so 
completely covered with brushwood, and so inter** 
mixed with the gigantic roots of trees, forcing them- 
sdves through the rifts made by lime and the ele¬ 
ments, as more to resemble huge mounds of earth 
than the remains of human habitations. 

Calcutta to Purneah (271 miles)* 

Tlw usual route is to Jidda m the first instance, 
whence the road is west for a few miles, then ab¬ 
ruptly proceeding to the north. There is nothing 
remarkable in the scenery or places passed. Pur- 
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iie&h is 3 civil station, and much indigo ia manu¬ 
factured in its vicinage. iUtich sport is afforded to 
the hog and tiger hunter of the station, and, in feet, 
the whole district swarms with game. 

Calcutta to Dirtatjejiore (356 mtVej), 

To 1 umeali in the first instance, whence, eight 
stages across roads only moderately good. Small 
rivers occur at every stage, and are crossed hy ferries 
nr temporary bridges. 

Ciiici/Wa to Darjeeling, 

Ibe dawk traveller may go as far as Dinageporo 
m instance, whence he may proceed due 

nutth, wii Jarbarry and Titalya. Bat as Darjeeling 
is more a sanatorium for sick people from Calcutta 
who resort to it fora change of air, than a station, 
H is belter to proceed by water up the Hoogbiy and 
c liflghcf, rw Ktshnaghur, to Beuleah, and thence 
to Bcrhumpore. From Berliaiqpore to Tit&Jyah 
there is n carriage-road, and at the totter place a 
person in the employ of the Darjeeling Association 
supplies a palanquin, carriage, and ponies, which take 
the traveller to the foot of the hills. Here chairs 
borne by the Lepchas, a hill people, or ponies, are 
procurable for conveyance all the wav to Darjeeling, 
it is advisable, however, to stop at Kutskmg, to rert 
tor a day or two. There is a hotel nt Kursion*, and 
toe scenery to sufficiently beautiful to tempt the 
vtoitor to linger for a time. Darjeeling is upwards 
of 7,000 feet above the level of the sea. The mean 
temperature is 24 « below that of Calcutta. Durto- 
y2 6 
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the hot season of the plains it is a delightful place 
■ of resort, independently of its mvrgGratiiig effects 
ispoil the sick. The scenery b superb ; vegetation is 
so luxuriant, that tlic whole of the country, from 
the base of the hills to their summit, forms a forest, 
and the snowy range of the Himalayas is visible at 
bo great apparent distance. There are a good many 
private residences hoik at Darjeeling, and an excel¬ 
lent hotel; hut the comforts of life are necessarily 
expensive, as most of the supplies are obtained from 
Calcutta and the adjacent plains, 

Calcutta to Mungpm* 

Vide the mute to D inage pore, whence, in an 
easterly direction, the route runs for forty-three 
miles. Rungpore is one of the most northerly sta¬ 
tions under (tie Bengal Presidency. The revenue 
and judicial duties are administered by three Euro¬ 
pean covenanted and half a dozen native uncove¬ 
nanted officers, of the extent of whose duties some 
idea may he formed when we mention that the dis¬ 
trict is lift miles long, and 60 broad, containing 
r \o26 villages, and a population of 1,214,300 Mus¬ 
sulmans and Hindoos,chiefly the former. The manu¬ 
factures are numerous, consisting chiefly of carpets, 
^ilk, indigo, md sugar There me not less than 
fifty large and 400 small indigo factories. 

East and east-north-east of ftimgpore, a post and 
haughy road leads to Assam, where u commissioner 
with un adequate number of assistants, a large police 
force, and a small body of troops, maintains the in¬ 
tegrity of the British froutier in that direction. The 
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usual mode, however, of proceeding to Assam from 
Bengali is by water^ as there is a free comm uni ca- 
tion between the Berliampootcr and the Ganges, and 
hoots oT the largest burthen easily pass from one 
into the other, The valley of Assam consists of a rich 
soil covered with verdure and abundantly wittered. 
Too much of the country, however, is still covered 
with jungle; and it will probably be many years be¬ 
fore European capital and still have cleared away 
the noxious vegetation and developed the wealth of 
the land. At present, European enterprise confines 
itself Iq the search for coal and caoutchouc, which 
are found in great abundance, and to the cultivation 
of the tea tree. The exports of the Assam Tea Com¬ 
pany to England have already been considerable! 
and the quality of the tea has been well spoken of 
by the London tea-brokers* 

Calcutta to Dacca (IBS miles.) 

The post and banghy road is in a straight line to 
the north-east of Calcutta, riui Dum Dum, ^kirtinj^ 
the district of Kishnaghur, then passing through that 
of Jessoru, crossing the Ganges at a place called 
Hurry ran pore. There are nineteen stages ou the 
route. The road is good, excepting from the ninth 
to the twelfth stages, and supplies are procurable 
the whole way in abundance. But land travelling 
is only practicable between the months of November 
and June; the iouudatbns and the rise of the vari¬ 
ous rivers which intersect the road, rendering ft 
passable during the rains, 

The trip from Calcutta is effected by siieun^ of 
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boats of large hurt I tea at all periods of the year. 
Dacca both a civil and a military station, and 
many indigo-planters likewise reside there, or in the 
neighbourhood. The following is the best descrip¬ 
tion of the place that we have fallen in with 

“ The city of Dacca, with its minarets and specious 
buildings, appears, during the season of inundation, 
like that of Venice in the West, to rise from the sur¬ 
face of the water, and, like the generality of native 
towns, presents an irregular appearance. 

“ The works and places of public utility, public 
buildings, institutions, and establishments, in the 
city and suburbs, are, ten ttiannohsor police stations, 
ten bridges across the Dallye creek, and its branch, 
which intersects the town; thirteen ghauts or land¬ 
ing places; seven ferry stations; twelve baiaara, in 
which the common articles of food are sold daily; 
three endures or wells; the Magistrate's Cutcheny ; 
the Judge's ditto; Collector's ditto; Revenue Com¬ 
missioner's ditto; Moonsifl’sditto; Rost-oflice{hence 
five branch mails are sent to Calcutta, also mails to 
Chittagong and Arracan; to Mymtmaiog, Jranalpore 
and Assam; to Sylhet, Cherra Poonjec, and to 13ur- 
risaul); the Cotwallee; the Jail; Jail Hospital; 
Lunatic Asylum; Native Hospital; Vaccine Esta¬ 
blishment; Charitable Fund; St. Thomas's Church ; 
Baptist Mission Meeting House ; Roman Catholic 
Church; Armenian Church; Greek Church; one 
hundred and nineteen Hindoo places of worshipGo¬ 
vernment School; eleven Baptist Mission Schools; 
fourteen Hindoo and Mahomedan Schools; one 
hundred and eighty Mahomedan places of worship; 
Commissariat department; English, Armenian and 
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Greek Cemeteries; Executive officer's Establishment; 
Commissariat officer Military Orphan Station Com¬ 
mittee ■ Cantonment; Elephant depot* 

** Within an enclosure 200 yards square, and called 
the Ghowra, are congregated the majority of the 
trades of Dacca; and innumerable petty shop¬ 
keepers here dispose of their caps* cotton and chintz 
dresses, hardware, fish-hooks, betel-unt-crackers, 
looking-glasses, seettil puttee, or cool mats for sleep¬ 
ing on* cane petamihs for travellers, shoes of an in¬ 
finite variety of patterns! cocoa-nuts prepared for 
hookahs, and the usual ike., &c. 

***** 

“The principal part of the commerce of the city is 
confined to this square, which is perfectly surrounded 
by shops, and to the roads leading from it towards 
the southern part of the town, occupied by the mili¬ 
tary and civilians; a comparatively small space, 
running from the river backwards, not more than 
350 yards. 

“Such is the extreme imhealthmess of the canton¬ 
ments, that lever is now an almost certain conse¬ 
quence of n residence within its boundaries; and 
hence officers attached to the corps on duty at 
Dacca p are permitted to live within the city* The 
houses of the Europeans were principally, if not 
wholly, built while Dacca contained the celebrated 
muslin factory ; and although large, commodious, 
and upper-roomed, can only command a rent affront 
60 to 135 rupees per mansion* Pretty little gardens 
are attached to most of them, and such as face the 
river Booree ore certainly most desirable and plea¬ 
sant residences. 
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"There is an Armenian church at Dacca, The 
(lour of the interior of the building is divided into 
three parts: one enclosed by it railing, for the altar; 
a central portion, into which two folding-doors open ; 
and another railed oil, which is exclusively occupied 
by the women and children, bus a guile tv , A£t it. 
The walla are disfigured by wretched prints of the 
Virgin Mary, &c. Ihe altar stands in a semicircle 
about four feet distant from the wall: it appears 
to be made of wood, and is raised, to the height of 
about ten feet, by steps. These steps sustain twenty- 
four wax-candles, each three f efi t long, arid also a 
number of small crosses, of some gilt or shining 
metal. 

“The floor of the verandah contains many tomb¬ 
stones, in memory of departed Armenian Christians, 
who formerly abounded in the city of Dacca, where 
they are stillnn influential and w ealthy body. Within 
fifteen feel of the church, but quite separated, stands 
a coarse square lower, having four spiracles at its 
summit. At the base, within the square of the four 
walls, a few- feet from the ground, a marble tablet 
has been placed in the wall, with an inscription, both 
in the Armenian and English languages, signifying 
that this superb and tnagittjiceiit staple was dedicated 
to thy honour mid glory of God, &e. 

" Within the military canton matte are several very 
handsome upper and lower-roomed spacious houses 
for which no tenants can be found, A hn-e 
diflust* deadly malaria dose to the ierv ed-e if not 
actually within the lines; and there are Bevei tanks 
which, ho doubt, contribute their portion of the 
poison. During the rams, there i, a quality 0 { 
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stagnant water to the north of the cantonments, 
which dries up slowly during the cold weather, 

** But the chief can*® of the destruction of the city 
of Dacca is to he traced to the loss of the muslin 
trade; which has almost entirely disappeared. It is 
Lrue that, by giving a com miss ion p an extremely 
delicate article maybe still procured, at the rate of 
loO rupees, or £15 for ten yards ; hut at that rate, m 
may be readily imagined, little cun be sold, as rile 
demand must be necessarily very small. 

u The working of shawl-scarfs with flossed silk 15 
carried to great perfection, and many are despatched 
by b&ftghy to Calcutta. Beautiful ear-rings and 
other ornaments, made of the purest silver, and of an 
infinite variety of patterns, can be supplied at a very 
short notice, and at reasonable prices. 

"The suburbs of Dacca were formerly inhabited 
by thousands of fain dies of muslin^weavers, who 7 
from ilie extreme delicacy of their manufacture, were 
obliged to work in pgfe, Weltered from the bent of 
the sun and changes ut' the weather; and even after 
that precaution, only while the dew lay on the 
ground, as the increasing heat destroyed the ex¬ 
tremely delicate thread. When the manufacture 
ceased, these pits were wholly deserted, and they 
are now filled with mm after every shower, which 
speedily becomes putrid, and favours the production 
of the rankest vegetation, 

11 I be majority of the weavers have long since de¬ 
serted Dacca, to seek employment in agriculture. 
The vacant ground has been in Fain offered at the 
lowest rates to capitalist^ who assert that the ex¬ 
pense of bringing it into cultivation is so great, that 
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they cannot secure any chance of profit. The conse¬ 
quence is, that within half a iwilc of the city there 
exists one of the most pestilent iul jungles ia India; 
nay, the skirts of the city itself are beginning to bear 
the same appearance, from the scantiness of its 
rapidly diminishing population. 

“ The city contains a few rich and respectable in- 
digo-p tamers, who, in addition to that manufacture, 
speculate in government lands, which they rent out to 
zemindars and ryots. A considerable time has elapsed 
since they introduced the codec-plant; buL they meet 
with innumerable difficulties and unforeseen obsta¬ 
cles in its culture, finding it almost impossible, by 
any arts of persuasion, to induce the natives to pay 
it the requisite attention in weeding, so as to make 
it a paying crop. There is no fault in the soil or 
climate, for the plant bears very abundantly, and the 
berry is of fair quality. 

“The betel-nut trees produce very heavy crops, 
and they form one of the staples of the country. 
Many of the areas attached to native houses near 
the city may he seen altruist choked with them. Its 
slender elegance commands admiration. 

** Dacca has now but three manufactures worthy of 
the name, but they arc very curious ones. The most 
important is that of violins, Great number? are 
mnde and sold at the low rule of two rupees, or four 
shillings sterling! Few manjees, or steersmen of 
boats, leave the city without purchasing some, either 
on speculation or for their own private enjoy meat 
during their tedious voyages. The sounds of the 
violin may be heard ut all hours of the day and 
night. The Bengalees arc, in fact, a highlv musical 
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people, as any one may discover by trequentiug the 
streets of Dacca during the night; when* if you 
peep into a shop where an industrious mechanic is fol¬ 
lowing his trade, you will most probably find another 
recreating himself, after his daily labour, either with 
a violin or a sanvcgee, and occasion ally singing to 
his own music, but never English airs. Groups may 
be also eeen walking along, and eiuglng to the 
utmost pitch of their voices, 

" The second manufacture consists in the formation 
of bracelets, of different diameters, both Tor children 
and women; being sections of a sea-shell f called 
1 sunk, evidently because they are found under 
water! Necklaces, called krantns, are also formed of 
the thick part ol the same shell, enough to furnish 
almost the whole of the Bengal army. The former 
are cut by a half-moo u-shaped saw, about three feet 
long, worked by the right hand, having a moveable 
edge, which is replaced when destroyed by long use* 
flie shells are a species of univalve, strongly resem¬ 
bling, if not tile murax &tUpa 3 procured from Cal¬ 
cutta, where they ore purchased at the cheap rate of 
two and a half annus per hundred. They are From 
four to seven inches long, vary in diameter, from two 
inches to two inches ami a half thick, are very heavy, 
and in whiteness far exceed ivory. More than three 
hundred mechanics are constantly employed in this 
curious manufacture. The tribe occupy a whole 
street of the most picturesque and ancient houses in 
Dacca, running behind the Kotwallee, towards the 
urea formerly the site of the Honourable Company* 
Presidency, The single houses in this street vary 
from ten to fifteen feet in breadth, and are from two 
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to three stories. The narrow ones appear as if built 
of cards, and all arc curiously decorated with Ionic, 
Done, and Corinthian pilasters, supporting nothing, 
and such-like heathenish devices. 

“The third manufacture, in a mercantile point of 
view, is hardly worthy of record ^ it is merely that 
of idols ! They arc made of a certain black stone, not 
quite three feet long, and very nicely policed. After 
receiving consecration from some priestly Brahmin, 
they are set up for public worship, as a rival to the 
lining God. So accustomed arc Englishmen to sec 
such objects of worship, that they hardly ever elicit 
a remark. 11 

From Dacca there a post road to Sylhct, on the 
borders of Assam, where a political officer,supported 
by a couple of regiments, resides, for the conduct 
of the rdatiotis w ith the Munniporean^ and other 
unighbostring chiefs Due east of Sylbet areCachar 
and Muunipote, hI.lLo^ taken Linder British protection 
during the Burmese war, the former now constitute 
in" part of our possessions, and the Stitter in close 
and friendly alliance with our government. Above 
Sylbet rise the Cossya hills, the chief station in which, 
Cherrapoonjcc, has become a sanatorium for sick 
people from Calcutta. Cherrn, the station, is 4,20(1, 
and Cherrapooiijec, the village* 4,500 feet above the 
level of the seu+ fhe climate is as salubrious and 
invigorating as that of Great Britain. Proceeding by 
dwk from Calcutta, the ?Hiiatariuin maybe reached 
in live or six days, but the voyage by water through 
the Soondcrbunds occupies upwards of three weeks. 
The natives of the hills arc a very savage race, but 
no molestation is ever offered by them to the Euro- 
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p&an resident* The chief products of the country 
are fir-trees and limes lone; but there are groves of 
orange-trees* the Fruit of which is so abundant 
that two hundred m ay be obtained for a rupee* 

Calcutta to Chittagong t Arracm^ 

The results of the war with the Burmese placed 
the coast on the upper eastern side of the Bay of 
Bengal entirely in our possession ; but it lias not 
been deemed necessary to occupy more than bur sta¬ 
tions with troops. Conn nun ication with these &ta- 
Lions is generally eHeeied by sea P as the laud route 
is circuitous. The latter raxrB tfiu Dacca, whence 
the traveller proceeds southerly and westerly* cross¬ 
ing the Megna, at Ebowanygunge, and reaching 
Chittagong after a journey of 144 miles and four fur¬ 
longs* The road is excellent* supplies profuse, xmd 
only two nullahs intersect the way* A commissioner 
resides at Chittagong, and one qr two regiments are 
generally stationed then!* 

The possession of tine province of Arracnn has 
been of the utmost importance to the British Go¬ 
vernment, in a commercial and political point of 
view. The exports of rice imd salt to Bengal, the 
Coromandel Coast, and the Tenasserirti provinces, 
give employment to seven or eight hundred small 
vessels annually; while the position of the troops at 
Akyub and Kliyonk Phoo enables ns to watch end 
check the operations of the Burmese, when the ca¬ 
price or bud faith of the sovereign of Ava threatens 
a descent, or other disturbances of existing rt-buions. 
The maimer in which Arracan is readied by sea is 
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described iu another part of this work, treating of 
sea travelling in India generally, 

The population of Armciiij, which includes two 
millions and a half qf sou Is. may be divided into 
three classes: the Mnghs, or proper Anraconcse, and 
Bunuulis the Mussulmans and toe hill tribes, the 
chief of which are the Kootirees; the Tong Moos, the 
Keangs, and Kukihis. There are also a considerable 
number of recent settlers from Bengal, both Hin¬ 
doos and Mussulmans, but chiefly the latter. The 
kings of the country before the Burmese invaded it, 
about the year 1783, were Hughs, but in 1784 the 
royal family were carried oft' to Ava, from which 
lime the country remained subject to the Burmese, 
until 1835, when they were expelled by the British 
forces sent from Bengal. 

In disposition the Hughs and Burmese are Frank, 
manly, and straightforward; they are also kind anti 
hospitable, with much more of independence and 
good-nature than sycophancy or meanness in their 
bearing, and they are of an obliging and forgiving 
nature, but improvident and averse to labour, much 
given to gambling and drinking, and extremely ]ni&- 
sionatc; the Burmese are particularly so, and very 
sanguinary ; perhaps the greatest blench in the cha¬ 
racter of both races is the unmerciful manner in 
which, When excited, they beat their wives, not un- 
frequcntly endangering their live,. nevertheless 
Lbey are not without affection, and both sexes on 
very fond of their children. The women are reckoned 
fajthtul, and are allowed to g 0 about without unv re¬ 
straint they are as industrious u the men are idle 
The whole labour of the house falls H pon them j they 
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go to market* fetch the food* the water* and every 
necessary; they beat oat the rice* cook the meals, 
make cloth Tor the whole family, and even assist 
their husbands in the field and in looking after the 
cattle. 

The marriage tie is* however* held in hut slight 
respect amongst the Mughs, and divorces for trifling 
causes are common. The Burmese regularly court 
thefr wives* and after the consent of the parents has 
been obtained* a day is fixed for the wedding* and all 
the friends and relatives of the parties are invited to 
a feast at the house of die bride's father; after 
the dowry has been settled, they all ait down to the 
feast, the bride and bridegroom eat out of the same 
dish T which binds the contract* and they are declared 
to be man and wife; the son-in-Law often remains 
it member of the Family till bit wife desires a house 
ot her own and he can afford one. The Mughs go 
through the same ceremony* with this difference* 
that when yonrtg T the match is made for them by 
their parents, and they never see each other till the 
marriage day; but widower* nr grown-up lads do not 
ntiend to this, but generally choose for themselves 
When a divorce is sought for by both parries* 
nothing more is requisite than that they should go 
before a village assembly* and make a declaration of 
their wishes. Their property is then equally di¬ 
vided, and they separate, probably to rejoin as soon 
as some little feeling of anger subsides. Whan the 
husband wishes to separate from bus wife against her 
will, he must give up all the property, and take upon 
him all her debte, and leave the house with nothing 
on but his gombong and dhootie; but should a wo- 
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man seek a divorce from her husband, she lias only 
to tender to him, before a competent judicial autho¬ 
rity, the sum of twenty-five rupees, which by law he 
is m ordinary casts bound to accept, or at the ut¬ 
most she returns her husband the ornaments he may 
hove given her, also repave liie sum of money he 
gave her parents on the wedding, which is usually all 
the cost to him of the marriage, and then the release 
in affected by the wife km king n pin in-leaf in two, 
eating one half herself, and giving the other to her 
husband. 

Should there be any children, they are in all cases 
divided according to their sexes, the boys being 
given to the faiher, the girls to the mother, They 
are considered far from a burl hen in a country 
where food is abundant, and a livelihood so easily 
obtained. 

The Hughs have no fixed method of disposing of 
their dead; the more orthodox plan is to bam; the 
poor, however, usually bury them. The coffins, 
which are used alike in burning and burying, of pri ¬ 
sons of any substance, are in the shape of a sarco¬ 
phagus. arid ir the family can ujibrd it they are often 
richly ornamented with tinsel and so forth : in this 
the corpse, dfr-sed in a new suit of clothes, is laid 
face downwards, a pupa of gold or silver coin, or a 
jewel, being put in the month, the great toes and the 
thumbs are tied together, and if a female, six pieces 
of wood are laid on the back, if a male, only three. 

When a female dies pregnant, shell not bo rat, hut 
buried, the child being first cutout of the womb and 
interred alongside or the mother; leper*, tempk- 
Skvcs, wu ci ties, victims of cholera, criminals, and all 
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those considered unclean, ought to be buried, not 
burnt* The chief priests and men in power arc ge¬ 
nerally embalmed* and their bodies preserved for 
some years, after which they are burnt with great 
ceremony; quicksttver is the principal ingredient 
used in cleaning the intestines; music and dancing 
take place at the funerals of those who can ailbrd to 
pay for it* and a feast is given to the neighbours 
seven days afterwards, at which, although Bhuddists 
are prohibited the use of liquor on any occasion, it 
often happens that a scene of much dissipation and 
Hot takes place. The day after the funeral, the 
family repair to the spot where the body has been 
burnt or buried, and spread food For lltflhdeceascd. 

The children are usually named three or four 
months after their birth. The astrologers lix the 
name and the day, and the parents give a feast, at 
which there is music, dancing, and great revelry. 

At boring the child's ears, which takes place when 
ten or twelve years of age, the whole family and re¬ 
latives also assemble, and there is great carousing 
and festivity ; and when the hoy goes to school with 
the priests, the w hole family, and the majority of the 
villagers accompany him in procession, gaily dressed 
out in their very best, aud attended with music* On 
the fallowing day a feast is given to the priests and 
neighbours ; hut thb is almost die only occasion on 
which intoxicating liquors are not introduced. On 
all these occasions those who can uflbrd it give thea¬ 
trical entertain merits, which consist of an exhibition 
of pappeu, who go through all the action of a play 
in the most natural and correct manner, whilst per¬ 
sons concealed behind the scenes deliver the dialogue, 
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the action being admirably adapted to the same; a 
bund or native music attends, and a ststie, with foot¬ 
lights, is erected for the performance. 

The people of Amtcau, of whatever elms or deno¬ 
mination, all live in houses, built of posts and bam¬ 
boo mat walls, the flooring being raised four or live 
feet from the ground, and the roof made of bamboos 
and leaves. 

Young men who are bachelors do not sleep in 
their fathers' houses, but each village has a separate 
building for the young men, where they sleep by 
themselves. They are fond of wrestling, dancing, 
and various games, especially of a kind of foot-ban, 
played with a spherical rattan wicker-bosket, which 
they kick from one to another, or hit with any port 
of the body except the hands. Four or five good 
players will keep it in the air without its falling to 
the ground for several minutes. 

Although forbidden to take the life of any animal, 
the .Muglis and Burntahs pay ns little attention to 
this command liL ent 115 to that against drinking. 
They are luxurious, hut at the some lime dirty io 
their eating, and there b scarcely any species of 
animal, from the elephant to the frog nod snake, that 
the poorer classes will not cat, except dogs, cats, and 
rats, and even these tire hill tribes eat readily, and 
it matters not whether the animal has died a natural 
death or been killed. Fish and the flesh of the 
superior animals, such as bullocks, deer, goats, ice., 
are much sought after; rice is the atapj/orticlu of 
food with all classes, and the mess is rendered 
savoury by the addition of salt, agapee, or hula- 
choung (which is a compound of decayed shrimps 
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and other small fish), chillies, ginger, turmeric, and 
numerous kinds of vegetables. These are arranged 
around the large dish of rice, in small China cups, 
and give to the repast a rather refined appearance ; 
milkj oil, or ghee, are rarely partaken of. The 
favourite drink of the Mogbs and Burmese is tarry t or 
the juice of a species of the palm, which also famishes 
the leaves used in thatching their houses 3t is 
sweet, slightly intoxicating, but harmless; strong 
spirits are also distilled from rice ; all classes chew 
the paun and betel-nut mixed up with k hut, tobacco, 
and lime; and so universal is the habit of smoking 
tobaccOp that even children of four years old may 
constantly be seen with a cigar in their mouths. 

Both men and women arc robust in form, but they 
fire not a handsome race ; they are, however, fond of 
finery. The men usually wear a head-dress, or gom- 
bong, composed of book muslin twisted round* but 
not over the head, and it is often gracefully en¬ 
twined with their long hair, which they prize so much 
that it is not uncommon fur them to wear false hair: 
a jacket which is tied at the throat and closed over 
the chest and reaches half-way down the thigh, and 
a dhootie, often of b rill tan tn?olmi red silk, complete 
their costume* The women go with the head bare, 
but tiic hair is neatly braided off mid tied in a knot 
behind; a red doth h wrapt tightly round the bosom, 
from which descends a petticoat, which, in the case 
oi Burmese, is generally very gaudily ccluured, and 
open up one side, so that in walking, much of the 
leg and even thigh is often exposed. The petticoat 
ot the 31 ugh women is usually le^s garniy and more 
decent in its dimensions. They also wear a loose 
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muslin jacket reaching to the middle, with tight 
sleeves and u gay cotton hand kerchief thrown care¬ 
lessly over the head or shoulder. The young girls 
arc sometimes very pretty and always merry-looking. 

The Mussulmans of Arracan are supposed to he 
the descendants of slaves imported from Bengal by 
the great people in early times, and one portiun of 
them, called Kama lichees, chiefly resident in Rum- 
ree, were formerly the body-guard archers of the 
Tlfljalis of Arracan; these have no know ledge of the 
use of the bow, and have become there in indigo, 
merelronts, &c. I he MuEiomedans have retained the 
Language and customs of their forefathers, hut have 
adapted the dress of the country, particularly the he¬ 
mming gumbon, or head-dress, and wear their hair 
long, tied in a knot on the top of the head, like the 
Muglis and Burmese. They resolutely resist tdl 
attempts to make them shave their heads, but wear 
very goat-Like beards, which the Mughs do not. 
They are respectable mid industrious, and much 
more provident than the Mughs. All the regular 
fifth ermeu are Muhomedans, and are generally 
wealthy. J 

The tvoonrees, Taugmros, Kyetigs, and Kamins, 
arc mountaineers living in a slate of barbarism - they 
build their houses entirely of bamboos, and’ very 
high from the ground, and live in communities of 
from fifteen or twenty to forty or fifty lamiliea Thev 
change the site of their village every second or third 
year as the soil on the hill sides in their neighbour¬ 
hood becomes exhausted. They are frequently at 
war wuth each pther, hut such as have descended 
into the low country, and there occupy the isolated 
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ranges of small hills, are very quiet and inoffensive 
people, though much addicted to drunkenness, for 
the gratification of which vice they distil a very 
potent liquor from rite. They are of a very roving 
disposition* and on the occurrence of any unusual 
sickness or misfortune, immediately remove the 
whole village to a new site. Their attachment to 
thetr native mountains is* however, very strong; and 
those who have been driven by the oppression of 
Other tribes to seek a residence in the islands or the 
plains, even collect the ashes of their dead, and on 
the first opportunity, be it years afterwards, convoy 
them back to their native country. Nothing will 
induce them to intermarry with any other people, or 
inhabit a Mfigh village. In language, and indeed in 
*very respect, they arc a distinct people: they wear 
scarcely any clothing beyond a rag round the loins* 
and another round the head, and in cold weather the 
rich have a cotton wrapper or ebudder over the 
shoulders; they have no religion, but worship nature 
and perform various ceremonies to propitiate the 
^»als or demons; they are not litigious, but very re¬ 
vengeful ; and although In some instances a compro¬ 
mise may be effected for any injury* yet in general 
the loss of life can only be satisfied by taking the 
life of the offender. The women appear to have 
formerly set a high value on chastity, for they still 
adhere to a singular custom of making their faces 
quite blue by tattooing them in a frightful manner* 
which is supposed to have origin died in a desire to 
disfigure their beauty* for which they are said to 
have been so celebrated p that they were eagerly 
sought after* and seked* as slaves and concubines* 
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by their more powerful neighbours, who greatly 
esteemed them, 1 tie custom is said to have much 
declined since the introduction of British rule, and 
may certainly be very safely abandoned, for the 
mountain population are extremely ugly and about! - 
nably dirty : they eat and drink every thing that 
comes in their way, and are most perfect savage*. 

Amongst the Mnghs and Burmese, slavery and 
bondage were tolerated in all shapes, but a few years 
ago every thing or the kind was abolished in Arra- 
can ; now all persons are free, or may |>c so on ap¬ 
plying for release. 

1 hi.' established religion of A rracan, under the 
native sovereigns, was Li Luddism, and of Mughs and 
Burmese Bhuddists there arc now about 206,000 in 
the province. They reject the immortality of the 
soul and the existence of a living God. They be¬ 
lieve in the influence of superhuman powers, both of 
good and of evil, and expect after deal}, repeated 
transmigrations, either for better or for worse, ac¬ 
cording to their conduct in this life, and ultimately 
entire absorption and cessation from all future 
troubles. They have no castes, and arc free from 
bigotry; still, were a Bbuddist to eat with some of 
tl* lower castes of Hindoos, such as Dooms 
sweepers, washermen, barbers, Were, and some 
particular classed of their own creed, lepers, temple 
slaves, and unclean persons, they would he expelled 
from all society. All persons except the unclean are 
ebgible to the priesthood, which is entered volun¬ 
tarily and for indefinite periods r it is only [iec ^ gary 
that votaries should reaouuce tl le world, assume the 
sacred garb, present the priests with fruits, & c ., anJ 
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obtain thdr permission to take up their abode in the 
Keouug 0 r monastery; after which, they must lead 
the life of strict ascetics, eschewing all female con¬ 
nection and interference with secular affairs. The 
priests* or phoongees, trust entirely to charity for their 
daily subsistence: they cook no food for themselves, 
lest in so doing they should take the life of any 
animal, but they will eat food dressed by others. 
They do not actually beg, but they go forth dally into 
the street* and thoroughfares, which they traverse ge¬ 
nerally without stopping; and if food is given to them 
as they expect it will be* it is put into a basket 
usually carried by one of their pupils* and they pass 
on, counting their beads* without returning thanks or 
inquiring what caste person gave it. They ore pre¬ 
cluded taking money or any thing not purely 
essential to their support* or the ornament of the 
Keoung; they are usually followed by a string of 
youths, their disciples or scholars, some of whom 
carry the lacquered baskets for the recep tion of alms* 
They are clothed in a large yd low mantle* some¬ 
times of silk or satin* folded loosely around them* 
passing over the left shoulder* and leaving the right 
arm ami breast uncovered. They shave their heads 
and beards* wear no ornaments* and go barefooted. 
They are usually clean* remarkably civil, and well 
conducted, kind and hospitable to strangers* and 
are reputed to have more learning than any other 
class. They are* hi fact, the gratuitous teachers of 
the land; all the boys being placed under them for 
the purpose of being taught to read and write. The 
priests generally act well up to their tenets in all 
thdr austerity; and as they may at any time leave 
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the convent and marry, which is frequently done, it 
rarely happens that any scandal befatts them, for 
should a brother prove frail, he is quietly dismissed, 
and returns to the world without notice being at¬ 
tracted. 

The Kcolings sue usually most substantially and 
often beautifully built, and as a mark of disLiimtion 
they have two or three roofs raised one above the 
other. Any person may visit the interior; they are 
generally well stocked with numerous images of 
Gautama of all sizes and materials, white and"black 
marble, alabaster, wood, stone-clay, or copper, most 
of which are, either wholly or partially, gilt with geld 
or silver. Glass and metal vessels, with real nnd arti¬ 
ficial flowers, and various other simple articles of or¬ 
nament, are also seen arranged iu front of the i mages: 
immediately over them then? is usnailv a canopy of 
fine doth ornamented with gold leaf and tinsel: and 
black wooden cases, the panelling of which is inlaid 
with little squares of glass of all colours surmounted 
hy images of Gautama, and in which the priests keep 
their books nnd sacred records, occupy the back 
ground, and other pans of the hall. Hanging jumps 
wall shades, crystal decanters, and flachtlimgs, arc 
also much sought after for the ornament of'the 
Kcoung. 

In all the mountains and forests of Amman, the 
elephant, tiger. Jeopard, tiger-cat, bear, deer of val 
nous kinds, and the wild hog, are to be found. The 
elephant is, however, scarce on the islands, and new 
tlrer it nor the tiger is to he found ott Cheedceba 
The bos-gaurus, the wild lidfclo, the she, an animal 
someth mg like the chamois, and a kind of wild do-- 
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or wolf, also a species of racoon, the wild cat, the 
bulk boot, und a kind of civet p tire found in the hills. 
There are ilo jackal s t hares, or fo.\e=. T but a^es and 
monkeys of numerou?; kinds in ha hit the jungles. 
Of birds, there are nearly all that are common to 
Bengal* with some beautiful kinds of pheasants, in¬ 
cluding the argus species* The snakes and other 
reptiles seem, also, to be much the same as in other 
parts of India, but arc not particularly numerous or 
troublesome; and offish there is an abundance of all 
the kinds usually found in tropical sees and rivers — 
the shark, crocodile, alligator, saw-fish, turtle, sob, 
pomfert, mullet, roc k-cod, skate, sword-fish* humatoe, 
cockup, crabs, lobsters, shrimp, oysters, cackles, 
periwinkles, and various others, arc in great perfec¬ 
tion, The Mughs enumerate more than £00 kinds 
of fish. 

The botanical productions of Arracan are but little 
known. The bamboo everywhere covers ill* lulls 
aud the lower ranges of mountains; teak and a spe¬ 
cies of auk arc also found amongstthe hills,but both 
are rendered valueless, as are many other magnificent 
timbers, the names of which are unknown, from the 
distance at which they grow from good water-ear- 
Huge; the red and white jar root, pining (& kind of 
iron wood), the toon, sissoo, telsur (which yields 
dannwer), gurjun (from which oil is extracted), the 
!=eine‘1 or cotton (silk) tree, peeptil, and all the com¬ 
mon trees of India, abound ; likewise several kinds o\ 
palms, from one of which (the nip pah) the liquor 
celled tariffed is ext meted ; sugar, also, may be made 
from it, and the leaves are universally used as cover¬ 
ing to Lhe houses. Tl ic mtrngrove, which is valliable as 
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fuel, especially for steam purposes, is most abundant, 
and long grass covers the waste plains. Iron is 
found un the island of Ramrec, and so are coat and 
time. 


Calcutta to Cuttack (247 miles). 

Cuttack is tlie southernmost station under the Hen- 
gal Presidency, The rood, which is a continuation of 
the great Tlertiinos line, tends to Poorec, lIic seat of 
the Temple of Juggernaut li, and a delightful place of 
resort For sea-bathers from Calcutta. Cuttack, from 
its vicinity to the sea, and the total absence of all 
vegetation, is one of the most agreeable and healthful 
stations in India. The society is small, consisting, 
us it docs, of a few civilians and a small proportion 
of military; hut the contiguity of Cuttack to other 
small stations renders a considerable re-union of 
visitors a matter of no great difficulty. Tile finest 
salt in India is manufactured on. the coast of Cut¬ 
tack, yielding the Government a revenue little short 
■ f eighteen lacs of rupees. The produce, ■distin¬ 
guished for its whiteness and purity, before it has 
passed into the hands of the merchant, is of the spe¬ 
cies called panguh, procured by boiling. The process 
observed by the mol unghees, or manufacturers, is 
mde and simple to the last degree. The sea-watef, 
which is brought up by various small channels to the 
neighbourhood of the manufacturing stations, or 
khnlariw, is first mixed up and saturated with a 
quantity of the salt earth, or efflorescence, which 
form? on the surface of the low ground all around, 
after it has been overflowed by the litgh tides, and 
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which, being 1 scraped off by the mol unghees, is 
thrown into cylindrical receptacles of earth, having a 
vent underneath, and a false bottom made of twigs 
and Straw* The strongly impregnated brine filtering 
through the grass, Ac., is carried, by a channel dug 
underground, to a spot at hand, surrounded with an 
enclosure of muts p hi the centre of which a number 
of oblong earthen pots, generally about two hundred, 
are cemented together by mud in the form of a dome, 
under which is a fireplace, or oven. The brine i* 
poured into this collection of pots, or ebooks* and 
boiled until a sufficient degree of evaporation has 
taken place, when the salt is taken out, as it forms, 
with iron ladles, and collected in heaps in the open 
air. The heaps are afterwards thatched with reeds, 
and remain in this state uutil sold or removed by the 
officers of the agency. 

There is little trade carried on from Cuttack; but 
m seasons of great scarcity, and on the occurrence 
o! the furious gales and inundations to which the 
coast is peculiarly exposed, large importations of 
gram, riee T Ac., take place. 

Tlte great Temple of Juggemauth, at Pooree, pre- 
sente, from the sea-view, an imposing appearance ; 
it is, os! a close inspection, neither remarkable for its 
architecture nor the materials of which it m com¬ 
posed, the latter being rough stone, overlaid with a 
coating ot coarse chimam. The Kliek, chief tower, 
and other minor buildings coil Elected with it, are 
comprised within a wall surronntling a platform, 
raised high above the ground, and no less than *>50 feet 
iu length: the height of the tower is 300 feet. Ac¬ 
cording to ancient Brahmimcal records preserved in 
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the building, the Temple of Sri Jeo, or Juggernauth 
fsome writers spcli the word without tlie h), existed 
nrany centuries before Christ; was destroyed and! 
rebuilt sundry limes, mid was lastly restored A.I>. 
1198, by Rajah IIhim Deo of Orissa, who is said to 
have expended nearly £500,000 on the work ! Within 
its holy precincts many inferior deities are provided 
with lodgings and attendants; but the most revered 
of the divine occupants are Jaggernauth (the Lord of 
the World), Bn alias of the in :n:v-i Lamed Vi shim, 
Gulden (his brother), and their sister, the saffron- 

coloured SubhntlriL 

The average number of pilgrims who annually re¬ 
sort to Pooree is said to be 120,000; many of whom 
are destined never to return. Thousands or these 
poor Wretches die from famine or over-fatigue during 
the journey. Many of these fanatics actually crawl 
ft™ S*»t Stances to tikis, the Mecca of tlmir hopes. 

Immense numbers are also destroyed by the per¬ 
nicious climate of the rainy season; and their crirpzc z , 
wliicrli are thrown on the sands, near the English 
station, are either burnt or left to be devoured by 
the troops of Pariah dogs, jackals, and vultures 
with which this place, so rich in food for them’ 
swarms. It is said, that in the spues of half an acre 
of ground, as many as 150 bodies have been seen, 
with twice us many of the before-mentioned scaven¬ 
gers fighting over their horrid feast. The grand 
ceremony of the Installation of the idol on his 
triumphal car (which is called Hath Jatra) takes 
place in June. The usual influx of pilgrims at this 
epoch is enormous; but their numbers decrease 
jearly, and the sanctity of Juggmauth wanes in 
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proportion to the progress of civilization in Indh. 
The mad burnt ids m which formerly led h mid reds of 
voluntary victims to immolate themselves beneath 
the wheels of the idol's car is now much sobered 
down* 

The temple is enclosed by a hi^h stone \vall, 
square^ about 350 yard* each way; gates are in the 
middle of each face, which look to the cardinal 
points. The eastern, or lion door, is the principal 
entrance, arid is guarded by two stone animals, 
which the most depraved imagination has deno¬ 
minated lions. The gateways all rise io a pyramidal 
shape, with rude sculpture and the portraiture of 
hideous figure*. On looking through the eastern 
gate, the entrance for pilgrims, the only thing to he 
seen Ls a broad flight of steps, which leads to the tem¬ 
ple. A handsome black atone pillar, the shaft of one 
piece and twenty-five feet long, stands immediately 
before the entrance, It is one of the most chaste 
ami elegant pieces or art ever seen, and Is said to be 
equal in design and proportion to any pillar of the 
Corinthian order* 

The grand temple in which the idols are lodged is 
a very high tower in the middle of the square^ and, 
as before observed, from its great elevation, it forms 
a conspicuous landmark to sailors coming from 
different parts of the world, fts form is square 
for the distance of two-thirds, from whence it de¬ 
creases by a slight curve to the top; thus it follows ' 
the usual configuration of Hindoo temples \ k is also 
fluted in tilts part. On the top of this is a large cir¬ 
cular, flat, black stone, cut like a melon. On the 
summit of this stouc is the chucker, or wheel—tile 
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dutingukhing symbol of Vi&bnti, and precisely re¬ 
sembling the w lieel o r a sb i p J s nidde r. The who I e is 
niirmountfifl by flugs and peimoos of the appro¬ 
priate colours o£ the g^od in whose honour they tire 
displayed. 

I he modes arc various by which the devotees con¬ 
ceive they render lheir piety more ttrikin^ and 
propitiatory. 

The great ceremony is that of the Bath Jatra; 
but a minor and prefatory ceremony is that of bath¬ 
ing the idols. Their godshiju cure formed u r in line, 
on an elevated terrace within the enclosure, and pro¬ 
tected from the night dews by an extensive and 
gaotly canopy of toany-colourcd doth?.. They con¬ 
sist of three frightful wooden faces, of the respective 
colours of black, brown, and yellow : the lower por¬ 
tions of the figures being closely swathed in cloth 
wrappers. 

The following day the idols am consigned to 
their respective niches in the temple. Upon this 
occasion it is the annual custom for Juggernatith to 
declare himself to be en petite antic, from the eifects 
of a severe cold, consequent, probably, upon his 
bath, which continues to afflict Mm until the day of 
the grand ceremony, when, by the wise treatment 
of his physicians, Iwt is restored to his usual -rood 
health! 

To such a length as this is carried the blind super¬ 
stition of this simple people; and it is carefully nou¬ 
rished and fostered by the crafty Brahmins, who 
doubtless secure to themselves a large share of the 
offerings paid at the shrine of the idolized but help¬ 
less King Log. At the festival of the Bath Jatra, 
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Lhe idols are conducted in state to visit their county- 
seat, one mile and a half from Pooree; a journey of 
three clap. By all accounts, the matter of inducting 
their tforsbtp# from the temple to tj^eir raths or cars 
is not remarkably ceremonious. Ropes being fina- 
tened round their throats, they are dragged tl neck 
and heels fP down the grand steps through the mud p 
and are finally hauled by the same gallows-1 ike 
process into their respective vehicles, where they are 
deco ruled by the priests, and welcomed by shouts of 
admiration and triumph fro ill the fanatical multi¬ 
tude. The ruths on which tlic monster-deities are 
drawn are of Jofty and massive dimensions and 
clumsy architecture; that of Jeu is nearly forty- 
five feet in height, lias a platform of thirty-five feet 
square, and moves upon sixteen wheels of solid 
timber. 

The Black Pagoda is situate sixteen miles north 
of Fooree, near the village of Kauurac. It was 
built by Nursing Deo Ltmgoni, Rajah of Orissa, in 
A.D» 1^41 ; but other writers attribute its erection 
to a much earlier date. In its ancient days of cele¬ 
brity it was designated the Temple of the ^un p and 
was dedicated to lib worship, under the title of Au¬ 
riga* in consequence of that deity having cured the 
son of Vishnu of leprosy, with which he was in¬ 
fected as a punishment tor having seen (accidet]tally) 
some young ladies of the palace (but whose palace 
the record saith not) during the operation of bathing. 
\\ hat remains of the building is the pagoda, or 
aejaare building, the sides to the cardinal points; 
the w alls are fifty feet high, and of amazing thick¬ 
ness, From thence upward the roof is an exact 
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pyramid, on ill* apex of which are the remains of 
sum* symbol of the god. The pyramidal part is 
divided into compartments, each overhanging the 
other, like the roof of a Chinese temple, flat and de¬ 
creasing to the top. The part still most perfect is 
the inferior tower, and is called the Jug Mohan. 

The sanctuary in which the idol was lodged is 
almost destroyed; what does remain marks a = freak 
in the operations of time, or whatever is the de¬ 
stroying power. Tiie sanctuary was in the shape of 
ti tall tower, exceeding in height the other part of 
the temple. From half-way down it had a slight 
curvature and terminated in a point Only one 
quarter of this building is still erect; the oilier three 
are prostrate in Indistingtiistinble ruin; it seems as 
if the tower had divided in half and then cross-wise, 
cutting it bto four pieces. When the three parti 
tdi it was difficult to account for the fourth retaining 
its perpendicular; hut the time is not far distant when 
it will soon follow the others, now at its feet. From 
the altitude of die Black Pagoda, and its contiguity 
to the sea, it is a conspicuous land mark for seamen. 

The temple is chiefly formed of a stone easily tt f- 
fectcd by time and the elements; though about the 
doorways there is a remarkably hard greenish stone 
used. The eastern, or principal, entrance has had 
ttu; grcute&t share of ornamental labour. There m 
an entablature over this gateway, sculptured in the 
most excellent manner, both in design and exe- 
cation* 

Foliage is springing up i n ; u crevices, and will 
*0011 | B y its glories in the dust. A complete shrub¬ 
bery has grown upon the summit of the temple 
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which was once graced with the Leer Chueker* or 
blue wheel of Vishnu. An absurd notion prevailed 
among the Hindoos of the temple having u load¬ 
stone on its top, which attracting the ships parsing, 
drew them to destruction. Some desperate foreigners* 
having suffered a like catastrophe, stormed the pa¬ 
goda and carried away the magnet, The sanctuary 
being thus defiled, the shrine was deserted by the 
Brahmins, aud many of its ornaments removed to 
the temple of Juggeramitlu 

In the north-west of Cuttack lie certain district 
inhabited by hi I! tribes, who were in a state of revolt 
against the authority of the British Government so 
far back as 1832 - 33 , but who are now obedient sub¬ 
jects, The country is termed the Colehan—the 
people the Coles. A political commissioner resides 
in the territory, and a corps of local infantry l^ 
placed at bis disposal. The upper boundary of this 
tract of country forms the south-west frontier uf the 
possessions subordinate to the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment. 


bo it bay. 

Although secondary to Madras in respect to the 
extent oT territory subordinate to the local govern¬ 
ment, and consequently inferior in the magnitude of 
its public establishment?, army, revenue, Bom¬ 
bay has become, since the establishment of a regular 
monthly communication with England via the Red 
*3 
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Sdtt, a more important presidency than its neighbour. 
\Ve therefore assign precedence to it in our order oF 
description* 

Externally, Bombay is particularly attractive. As 
the bay is entered, lh e passenger beholds on eitJier 
sale mountains rising apparently at no great distance 
inarkiug the western boundaries of the vast continent 
0 To the left, and within half a mile or the 

ordinary anchorage, is the island of Bombay, fronted 
by a fortress bristling with gains, f or ^ n g the 
enclosure to the town. The steeples of two churches, 
a Protestant cathedra! end a Scotch chapel, are lire 
only architectural objects that rise above the mass of 
buildings, but suiTident is seen of the private houses 
running landward to indicate the wealth and porjii- 
lousness of the place. Large and commodious boats 
resembling the famous Deal boats, and here called 
hnndeT < or P rer > hoa te’ sickly come 01 r for the con¬ 
veyance of passengers ashore, and if the new arrival 
has been expected, and his or her reception ar¬ 
ranged, it does not unfrequently occur that a. head 
servant, or pun,*, is i| ie bearer of a note CO n- 
tammg a special invitation to the house of son* 
respectable resident. As yet, Bombay has made 
but little progress towards the estaUWiment of 

good hotels or boarding-boasos. The hospitality 

tor which British India was‘at one time proverbial 
I,eretore continues in full force on this picturesque 
island. i docs however, happen that a party ar- 

nves at the presidency without theintroducrionAhat 
wlII ensure him a reception within a private domicile 

or, havmg them, he may find the spare rooms of iZ 
fnend prc-occup.ed, or the host himsdf absent from 
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town, Under such circumstances, he has only the 
choice of tin indifferent hotel (even while we write it 
may, such is the progress of improvement, have 
became a comfortable establishment}, or of a tent 
upon the esplanade* Between the south-western- 
most point of the Fort and the seashore, n comer of 
the esplanade, or plain,, which stretches across the 
entire land-face of the Fortifications, is appropri¬ 
ated to an encampment for the accommodation of 
strangers, or residents who prefer the sea breezes 
and a canvas habitation to the stifling heat of the 
close and dusty town, A word to one of the du- 
basbes, a superior sort of valet da place and cice¬ 
rone, who presents himself on board most newly ar¬ 
rived vessels, w ill ensure to the passenger, within 
twenty-four hours, u comfortably Furnished tent and 
a small retinae of servants, at lul expense nqt 
greater than will be incurred at the hotel, and with 
the advantage of perfect seclusion and independence. 
Tile cadet or the Queen’s officer, however, whether 
introduced or not, U relieved of these cares, for his 
personal comfort, ^ the superintending officer who 
fans charge of the former provides burned! ate quarters 
ibr the newly arrived, and the latter invariably re¬ 
ceives an invitation from the regiment quartered in 
the town, or Fort George Barracks, to accept the 
hospitalities of the muse, and is put into appropriate 
apartments by the barrack-master. Once landed, 
the stranger commences !?£ India ^ and :ts we 
have spoken of this very fully at pages 302 to 22?, 
little need be said upon that score in this place, 
Sti|| T as every town in India has its peculiarities and 
distinctive features, ii may not t*e amiss, in view eo 
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tbu completeness at which a guide-book should aim, 
lo give a portion of the latent description that has 
been published of a city which is now resorted tu 
each month by scores of persons from England, w ho 
either proceed thither to take up their residence, or 
to join the services, to which they may have been ap¬ 
pointed: A writer in the j-lsiuirc Journal, speaking 
of ** Bombay in 1R43," gives a sketch of manners 
and customs which does not essentially vary from 
the usages of Europeans at Calcutta; but the"article 
proceeds to depict the shops, kc„ in a style so graphic 

that it is worth transplant a tion here:_ 

Ihere is neither n tl seat re nor a concert-room in 
Bombay ; this, perhaps, is fortunate, as late hours 
are destructive to health in a tropical climate. Still, 
much time might he agreeably passed, ir music, as 

an accomplishment, were more cultivated_for it 

would increase sociability, and win mativ from less 
graceful pastimes ; but, unfortunately, all the ma¬ 
chinery of the fine arts is procured with difficulty, 
and it. is therefore only among persons of extraordi¬ 
nary energy that their practice is continued. Hunt- 
hay, indeed, possesses shops, and they deserve notice 
as a portion of its physiognomy; but the high 
charges and paucity of supplies, confined ul S o 
what is most commonly on demand, render them ill 
calcuSated to give a stimulus to H l(f arts. In proof 
of this, Set us imagine ourselves to have entered one 
oi Llie Principal simps, and the scene will afford n 
fair sample of their contents, and will also shew how 
inefficient they arc to gratify taste, or to satisfy the 

tumicmus vants of civilised life. 

“ The Parsec master, attired in a white cotton gar- 
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incut* and pointed head-dress gf glazed chintz, meets 
the visitor at the door, and with, something more 
grave than a nod* yet scarcely graceful enough to be 
Cal fed a bow* ushers him along between it double 
tow of gki^s cases; less, certainly* but of the same 
form us those which English ^rdencrs use for rais¬ 
ing cucumbers, These are locked: LLit as soon us the 
nnicEc sought for is supposed to be aeon, the Parsec 
produces from a large pocket in tile aide of his dress 
a small bunch of keys, when something remembered 
to be in las hi on or invented ten years ago is bid be¬ 
fore the purchaser* Nothing of the kind can carry 
di-.ijipointment further than a Parsec shop* where, in 
Vmi of the improvements of modem tunes, where the 
highest degree of convenience is the object desired 
by the manufacturer* are to be found articles only of 
the most cumbrous kind; the mechanism* where any 
exists, totally deranged, und the intrinsic value con¬ 
sequently |osi r The poor Parses, however, knows 
little of' all this* and prices Ins various goods with 
amusing inconsistency, making all pay for Ins bad 
debts and damaged wares, 

t£ A very excellent chemists shop is established in 
the fort* which disseminates the blessing of soda- 
water over the whole presidency* But the most im¬ 
portant want is that of a boot and shoe maker, not¬ 
withstanding that there are two well-meaning but 
very incapable persons* father and sou* natives of 
the Celestial empire, who wander from bouse to 
house* with white coats, red slippers* straw-hats, flat 
features, and long plaited hair, holding in their 
hands little bundles* containing silk and satin shoes- 
intended to lit everybody* and consequently fitting 
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nobody. These worthy Crispins receive or dots, and 
with bad leather, coarse linen, and paste in abun¬ 
dance, essay their execution, the result being, that 
the public pay for their want of skill, in the penalty 
of uneasy or distorted feet. 

“Two or three Portuguese have libraries in the fort 
—dark, dismal places,containing a few standardand 
elementary works that no one ever reads, and which 
certainly cannot ruuk with either cheap or entertain- 
ing literature; but then, for reference, there is the 
splendid library of the Town Hall; and tor purchase, 
the scattered volumes ol a Bomb's biisket, purchased 
at the sale of an officer’s effect*, or |ferhapa bartered 
by a new arrival for a packet qf Windsor soap, or a 
new bridle for his cream-coloured tattoo. The Bo¬ 
rah, like the reader of a circulating library, values 
books according to the lateness of their date of pub¬ 
lication ; lie 1 earns the title-pages by. rote, and sets a 
store upon illustrations, quite indifferent whether 
they are of John Gilpin or the Book of Beauty. 

“ In olden times, before steamers brought out 
crowds of ladies attired in Parisian fashions, and be¬ 
fore it was considered necessary to send to England 
for regular supplies of tasteful attire, the Borahs, who 
purchased vast quantities of goods strangely thrown 
together in the lots of a hurried auction, arranged at 
the instigation of the master of a Liverpool brig, 
were looked to for all that was required, from a paper 
of pins to a ball dress. But things hate changed, 
and Borahs are dally becoming of less repute; their 
taste is questioned, their fashions laughed at, and 
their self-importance shaken; still, omTor two retain 
their entree to the morning room, and many beautiful 
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women in Bombay still owe much of their a Litre to u 
1 Borah's basket/ 

“ One Booh was accustomed almost daily to make 
his appearance in a bulbck-garce (curt), well covered^ 
in* and containing three or four parcels of rich 
merchandize. In one was displayed a rich pile of 
Cashmere shawls and DeSSiie scarf* ; in another, fine 
muslins and pretty China, silks; in a third, chintzes, 
calicoes, crapes, and woollens* Very probably you 
care not lor any of these things : the tat Borah w ipes 
his brow and beckons to a coo lev, whispering a word 
in his ear; the man disappears, hut soon returns; in 
his hand is a small mahogany box, which ho hands 
to ]m master; the Borah seeks a key, it opens, and 
a blaze of jewels, some of great value, glitters before 
the eyes of the sorely-tempted ; rubies, emeralds, 
sapphires, and diamonds* some well set, other? in 
their native state. Sometimes, with humbler aim 
and smaller capital, laces and bobbins farm the stock 
in trade of a aim pie-minded Borah; bat sometimes, 
again, the itinerant trader deal* largely in pearly 
bringing with him a capacious bos, containing 
thousands, loose and undrilled, large and small to¬ 
gether, selling them by weight; you take up a hand- 
hi], and the ow ner looks calmly on, as if they were 
grains of com. 

“ rs ext appears the vender of coral, jasper, and cor¬ 
nelian; of ivory boxes and inlaid watch-stands ; but 
only the newly-arrived or the speedily-departing pa¬ 
tronise them muck It is otherwise, however, with 
the general or “chow chow" Borah, as he b called. 
For his soap, pickles, whips, vinegar, cotton socks. 
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eau-de-eologue, essence of ginger, him] orange mar¬ 
malade, find ready purchasers everywhere, 

“ As 1 have said, ihe time is at hand when die trade 
of the Borahs will cease. They art a distinct feature 
in the physiognomy of Bombay, however, and as 
such their Joss will be regretted; fur though their 
eau-tie-cologne is little better than spirits of wine, 
their calico too often rotten, and their Scotch mar¬ 
malade the production of Surat, yet the Borah is a 
character, and one often possessing a grout fund of 
drollery and good-nature. This is particularly dls- 
plaved at times when the Borah is required to e.y- 
change, as well as to sell goods; this arrangement 
king also part of his culling, and commonly con¬ 
ducted in u way that is replete with amusement to 
the looker-on. The Borah will purchase any thing, 
animate or inanimate—blankets, mathematical in¬ 
struments, goats, or horses. Occasionally, an old 
pony is ^changed for a pair of pistols, or a much- 
woni copy of Chaucer for a new tandem whip, when 
a great deal of raillery is frequently carried on be¬ 
tween the buyer and seller; for public indulgence 
allows much latitude to the Borah among those to 
whom his character anil calling afford constant 
amusement during the leisure hours of a hot day in 
Judk. 

"The horse-dealers are also among the ehiiracteria- 
*™ or Bombay. In the centre nearly of the great 
bazaar, the stranger observes a long mw of thatched 
buildings, surrounded by a mud wall; these are ll.e 
Arab stables, and here is centred a considerable 
portion of the happiness of the male coummtiitv 
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Loaning qsi beaches outside the wall, are to be seen 
tlio dealera, chatting with their Persian friends, who 
are usually moo us bees, in the employ of the Euro¬ 
pean officers, or merchants in the town; the costume 
of the horse-dealers consists of under-garments of 
white cotton, over which am robes with hanging 
sleeves, in colour either palc r blue, or orange, wttEl 
handsome waist-shawls and crimson slippers; their 
turbans are commonly of striped =>ilk and cotton, tas- 
scEled like the handkerchiefs of the Bedouins, and 
beneath these, gleam eyes radiant with the cunning 
which accompanies an intimate knowledge of their 
peculiar calling. 

f * When a boat-load of horses arrives fresh from the 
Persian Gulf, nothing can exceed the excitement 
produced amongst the racing members of the Bom¬ 
bay Society, with that of the hunting portion of the 
world generally who may chance to be for the time 
at the presidency. The horses, from having been 
stowed closely together, much as the poor Africans 
are described to be on hoard a slaver, with little food, 
Ifcss water, and no exercise, lose all their beauty of 
appearance, and are commonly reduced lo mere bone 
and muscle; the experienced eye, however, judges 
better of them in this state, round ness of form being 
Unite unnecessary for shewing the real power or 
symmetry of a high caste Arab; therefore, as soon 
us the * dow * discharges its cargo, the sporting men 
hairy to the stables, and make an immediate selec¬ 
tion, frequently paying three or four hundred pounds 
for what, to an unskilled eye, might seem but the 
diseased frit me-work of a horse. After this, the Arab 
dealers exert all their skill to pass olT at the best 
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prices the nags that arc considered unwarthv to con¬ 
ical the gbnes of either the turf or the ’ jungle-side ' 
aisd tins they effect with admirable jockcyahip, Being 
all excellent riders (for clinging to a horse seems no = L 
ft matter of acquirement, hut of nature, with an Arab. 
!. a 151x111 sense ) J *t servant of the stables will fling 
him sell on the bare back of the most Acinus animal 
m his master's possession, perliaps, and with tangled 
ocki-, and garments wildly flowing, gallop him back¬ 
wards and forwards, while the uninitiated and kuped- 
for purchaserwon daringly loot s on, convinced that the 
1 leri i-y- s h°u 1 tlerecI, hatch et-headt'd, 70 bra-striped brute 
before him mast be the perfection of high casta and fine 
temper, to be so managed with n single rope-bridfe 
and the spur of a bare heel; and in this spirit the 
dealer persuades Ins victim to give a large sum for a 
horse that runs away with him the first dav he 
mounts him and kicks him off the second. The 
deluded purchaser seldom likes lo acknowledge"this 
and the dealer therefore, bea^ no ^ of h > ; £ 

dupe of ins still hastens to barter the ill-conditioned 
animal with a friend, and, os - doing business,' M j t 
is called, is a great umu^Otant among the voumr 
men m Indiu the matter is SOon erran^ and the 

TT g f rid horse for, perhaps 

a clever pony a 'Macintosh/ and a doalm or two 

l l h B ^rr d| ** ttU ' whm b ^nenced hands, 
the bor,e Often turns out a valuable hunter, and earn 
great reputation. 

Bombay; for, l,oau- 

and down ,on s l K along tlt.t to..,, , t , jJded gj 
cave templae of an unarm aaperatkioo, ii i» not a 
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country that can be ridden over; and although some 
species uf game are to be found in abundance about 
tiie underwood of Sdsette, and the back of the island 
itself* yet the marshy character of the ground, and 
its ill reputation for malaria* cause shooting to be 
a voided , even by the most zealous sportsman. Bom¬ 
bay itself, before our occupation of it, was a mere 
swamp, covered with jungle, abounding with wild 
beasts, and studded with magnificent temples, carved T 
like those oT Petra* in the living rock, while it was 
inhabited by a dess of Hindoos of whom little is now 
known; in the present day it k well drained, ami 
rice is abundantly grown in its low grounds; yet 
Nature wi I ] so met hues prove herself the stronger, and 
so in Bombay, about the w oods of Muhitn, the jun* 
glei ol Sukeite, tmd even nearer ati]] f around the very 
bazaar itself, in the outskirts of the native town, the 
same original character exists. In healthy situations, 
in Bombay, Europeans appear to retain their health 
better than at cm testation a, which may* perhaps, be 
attributed to good water* and the rcfrc-tiliing influence 
uf the sea-breeze; but it k remarked* that they soon 
lose the healthy look which those have been able to 
retain who remain at the out-statious, while they 
have a more generally delicate and pallid appearance, 
** The dump, rclaxingdimate,and the comparatively 
luxurious habits of living at the presidency, may 
have something to do with producing this effect; for 
although part ol the green, near the Esplanade, forms 
a cricket-ground, and there is a good racket-conrl at 
the entrance of the bazaar, few of the old residents 
avail themselves of such means of exercise, being 
content with that afforded by an easy palanquin or 
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well-appointed carriage; while, at an out-stution, 
liorso-csertise and hunting form the chi ,( r, T nation 

01 7 e ' a,,d tc,ld IJnlaoce the evils of hot winds 
sand-storm*, add other miseries to which people are 
there subject. T 

" Pe "' can afford more interesting or pic- 

ty ;?T "“** «»» ** g*»t bazaar, banning 
With the gay, open Esplanade, its pretty bungalows 
and animated groups, with the fort and bay ia ad- 
vanee F and ending with the dark cocoa-nut wood*, 

speckled with the hiuidsome villas of tile European 
gentry, , r 

The b “ ntifi| l Pare « women, with their guy -reen 
ami orange-coloured sarces, chatting at the wells to 
the graceful, handsome sepoys, whose high caste 
cowpds them to draw water for themselves; the 

crowded ways, peopled with professors of almost 
every known creed, anti natives of almost every 
“ d; the °P ea fll W « with goods t0 Ji 
tMtes, corn, and wine, and oil/ in their literal 
s*n*e, with women s bracelets (a trade in itself), CU - 
hoary ntensik and fair ivory work; the gorgeous 
temples, beneath whose porticoes young girls weave 
blossoms of fresh flowers; the quaint, though bar!)a- 
roii,, punting* that deck many 0 f the exteriors of 
the houses, the streets devoted to the cunning 

* 12E££r ^ ^——t - *- 

L wJz JSSffisr f 

”*> mil brews, Willi * nmad ' - ySTl^tIr*** 
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w r ork of gold and silver; the richly-cured decora¬ 
tions? ihc variety of costumes that meet the eye* 
and the languages thut fall upon the ear ; the native 
procession that slops the way; tilts devotee!, perlarming 
bb uauatixml penance; the harmonies of light nod 
colonr; the rich dresses; the contrasts of life and 
character—snch as the stately yet half-nude Brah¬ 
min, the intoxicated English sailor, the dancing-girl, 
anti the devotee* with the intermediate shades—each, 
and all, to the reflecting mind J are full of interest; 
and although, toward* twilight, the bazaar is deeply 
shadowed, and the fresh breeze roaches it not,— 
although the dust rises in clouds, the uir is stagnant, 

be baa A stick m One Iur 4, and H winc^ghiij lunlf-full &f red wine in the 
other s with % iw of three or four pcttaIiLe , fell gradual]* Amending 
into the &ie F with, vok for Tamtbn W«) tail En tbdr bauds, and one tif 
Uucni uuimMtisii a hooka make through the arm-chair dbgwi; or, 
a hand of fifluida -glrb, of tmicie bpanty, with Lugti black eyes* carh. 
three ihc:hesa HifToitmiiinj a wrU-drcaseJ oral m^tllMoed rajah, 

arcr whose bead Are tremend uas EHJEidr£mpt injbnnJj. half-carp 

and hrdf-^rflrpgrm 1 The rajah eh seated Oft A large Afjuare dMrpoy, or 
bod, Uw fore-feet of which «re on Lbc ground and the hbul in the Ay, 
mid i« etkletiOj iuihtm r not only with the EiaiiEeh-pirl*. bat also with 
the music at a gentle swjdft* wfc&discharge* a torrent of sound through 
a fife with tTfrt ho^tt which be ho Lis in hi* bund* fnim rijrbi to Left. 
The humr'i wnintenancc, however, J* *1 Immovably truqoB u Ihil 
of JSueJh; and he appear* ty enjoy the most Krrnc comjilaeeney of 
Email, while two- of hi* fidthfhl sepoy* Irt the rear are killing- ut cnor- 
mCHiH tiger, with a fall month of teeth, Ih the mr»t murtcrLy ami 
ninn* tsiAEmer; sme kneeling, end ooTtfrtpg hia bemd with a shield, 
while the other, aretufi the bmt<: T * attentimi thia* happUr diverted, 
lca|M on hu back, and CMitty cat* bwn up to Imbobp \ Mrimwhiir, 
monkey*, dli^tuii, mul carps. are hmermg in nud-aEr. with 
the most wasteful profiatofi 1 The lowcr-ftoir winrlows and gatewayi 
Kte pointrd in iWerw, and cOm|»*Jtrti*titi to rcsemhle manic, mid 
have a ftrv bTdy *ad pretty The faTunnti! colours are bright 

yElWp pca-£ft*U and blue. 11 
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and line native drivers care nothin”; for the rjrrfit of 
road, pressing to either side ns suits them bist, cans- 
in" irritation, suspense, and danger to all whom they 
encounter; *till, the Bombay bazaar outbalances, in 
interest, ail its worst annoyances, and h, in its pccit- 
Parities, unif/tte. 

* The number and variety of persons who now 
arrive monthly at the Bombay presidency lessen most 
materially the interest of new arrivals,' Bachelors, 
weary of their state, no longer hurrv down to catch 
the first glimpse of a new belle; nor does the solitary 
officer, on outpost duty, pen an elaborate proposal of 
marriage to a Judy lie has never seen, lest some hap¬ 
pier man anticipate his hopes. A ship may arrive 
from London, and some individual, who has u box of 
millinery or of saddlery cm board, is charmed at the 
news, and by the same day's post writes to his 
agents about her; but here it ends; them is no 
general interest felt. A Liverpool brig comes into 
port, unci no kind husband hurries on board to secure 
the prettiest bonnet in the captain's cargo for his 
wife; nor do Indies’ hearts beat more quickly at the 
prospect of seeing London fashions of only six months/ 
date; all this is changed, or changing; steam is 
exerting its influence on the whole character oflndia, 
and of its Eurojwnn society. There is now no lon^ 
u want or interest on literary or other subjects. 
English periodical* and newspapers arrive in Bom- 
bay ulEotjist damp from the press* 

“ Sud .‘ b 60tne l'° rti ™ of the good which rapid 
communication » e(Feeling for the European society 
of India, and of Bombay particularly; but the 
greatest and most valuable is that which we may 
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expect it to produce on the opinions of the native 
population* 

44 The Purrees are the most progressive and also 
the most positively enlightened people union;: the 
nihves of Western India* owing to their freedom 
from the shackles of caste, and the commercial zeal 
which brings them more acquainted nidi foreign 
habits and, society i and the effect is, that several of 
the Parsec gentlemen* with the exception of their 
costume* and so me strict ideas about the seclusion 
of their women, differ little from Europeans m the 
liberality of their views and their anxiety for public 
good,” 

Of the govern moot of Bombay, the army at its 
disposal, Ac.* we have already (pages 67 and i^) 
given a full account, its police establishment, mu¬ 
nicipal laws and regulations, &u + * differ in scarcely 
any respect from those of the metropolis of Eastern 
India. We have likewise spoken of its press* ecclesi¬ 
astical establishment* kc+ A lew words upon the sub¬ 
ject of the state of native education may be added. 

The advantages of rapid communication between 
Europe and Asia do not end by merely affording 
with readiness the means and appliances for gratify¬ 
ing private tastes* or presenting materials for agree¬ 
able converse. They awaken that powerful* neces¬ 
sary* and mutual interest between the countries, 
which the enormous distance which separated them 
by the olden track* seemed to render hopeless. Our 
men of science in the East may now be speedily as¬ 
sisted and encouraged in their labours from home; 
and the Javans of Europe he instructed and delighted 
with discoveries* the necessary energies required for 
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which being excited #n<l strengthened bv a ready 
correspondence with the learned corn)nullities of 
Europe. Our Indian hranch societies arc thus 
nourished and protected by the parent roots ; without 
whose support they must long hare languished in 
their original weakling condition. The unlive so¬ 
ciety is elevating itself, by means of newly-acquired 
intelligence, to a point which must soon lead to the 
desirable object ot mutual appreciation between 
European and native talent, and a desire on tire 
part of the most intelligent among the people, that 
their sous should obtain, by means of an English 
education, similar information to that which, through 
the medium of unreserved intercourse with us, they 
discover we possess.* 

The groundwork for so desirable a supers! rue lure * 
us the perfect ciiili'iulion ol the native gentry, is 
already laid by the college and schools which have 
lately been so warmly protected by the general so¬ 
ciety of Bombay. 

These institutions (the Elphinatone College and 
Native Education Society’s Schools) are at present 
the great fountains from which it may be expected 
that the blessings of education will flow for the peo¬ 
ple of Western Indio. Both are yet in an infant 
state, more particularly so die college, as k B pro-re^ 
and objects have been impeded by an internal schism 
tending materially to interrupt the circulation of its 
benefits. 

The Native Education Society's Schools are 
situated near the great bamais, at the extreme end 


* Hu* still iftrrtit at ihe foUnnu* 
“WoteviL Lo.dk.'’ 


dwired Crum Mn, 
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of the esplanade. Committees and examinations are 
held in the library, a splendid apartment Fitted with 
a good collection of useful works, wiEh globes, maps* 
and papery and adorned at either end with fiilHength 
portraits of the great benefactor of this institution, 
Sir John Malcolm, and the Hon, Mouiitstuart El- 
phinstoue- 

The n urn her of boys admitted to the society's 
schools is about four hundred ; with fifteen hun¬ 
dred in brunch and infant schools connected with the 
institution ■ the only qualification for admission 
heiu^a knowledge by the applicant of the vernacular 
dialect. Eighteen scholarships, endowed by Lord 
Clare and Sir Ed ward West, are in the gift of the 
society; the lads who enjoy these distinctions are 
allowed a grant of ten rupees a month; but at the 
expiration of three years it ceases, although clever 
hoys arc frequently retained as monitors after lhat 
[iferioct, and their services rewarded with good salaries 
The regulations require that four endowed scholars 
should leave the school annually, when two fresh 
candidates arc admitted,. Pupils from the schools 
or Dluvrwur and Poona are eligible for scholarships, 
but applications for them are not frequently made. 

After public examinations, prizes are anrmultv ad¬ 
judged to the best scholars; these consist of two 
gold medal?, with handsome chains attached ; and 
six* bearing u similar device, in silver. The gold 
medals, which are intrinsically valuable, are usually 
awarded to proficients in the mathematical classes. 
Modem Limes having rendered l he dements of know¬ 
ledge, comparatively speaking, very easy of acquire- 
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meiit, it th still with unmixed surprise that one first 
witnesses the kind and degree of information pos¬ 
sessed by the students of tint school. 

There can remain blit little doubt (hut, in the early 
epochs oi Indian bis lory, seminaries anil colleges 
existed fur the education of youth. The Viliams of 
the li n iId his Is ware probably connected with such 
objects; and the Brahmins of Central India were 
doubtless the supporters of such prcparatoiy mea- 
suri.Ti as were required to train the younger members 
of the priestly caste in the paths of learning, at that 
period untrodden but by the exclusive few. The lads 
who now form classes in the society's schools are 
many of them Brahmins by caste; the descendants 
or men, whose tenets, religious and moral, formed 
the very none of intolerance, and'who would have 
been considered polluted for days, had the mere sha¬ 
dow oi an European fallen across their path. Yet 
now, a Brahmin youth, still wearing the triple cord, 
its garments u| a fashion similar to those worn bv 
his forefathers some centuries since, stands with 
folded arms, ami eyes sparkling with all the eager¬ 
ness oi newly awakened curiosity, to receive instriie- 
tton from his European master, and become initialed 
iiuo those mysteries of science or which his fathers 
dreamt not. 

Such changes in human feeling, a || working to a 
particular end, as inevitable as the progress of time 
itself, arc curious and attractive to the intelligent 
observer, and few places can afford higher gratifica¬ 
tion to such, thou the examination rooms of the so¬ 
ciety s schools. English history, mental arithmetic^ 
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mathematic^ and English literature, are the Jst- 
vourite object of study, and in which* consequently 
the greatest proficiency is achieved. 

Tins energetic desire for improvement is highly 
encouraging to the musters, and affords proof that 
tlie natives of India cannot be by nature a mentally 
indolent race, however condemned by circumstance* 
to leave unexerersed their higher faculties* and s^eek 
recreations of a merely sensual order. Mathematics 
is undoubtedly the most valuable science to which 
the native youth could be attracted, inasmuch as It 
is that t\w>l eminently calculated to prepare and edu¬ 
cate the judgment* for weighing and appreciating 
the facts with which physiology and physic will as¬ 
say to bear down the ramparts of prejudice, which 
have stood the attacks of time* and rendered null 
every attempt to innovate or change, 

A medical caliche has been established in Bombay, 
and proves a magnificent and well-chosen monument 
to the memory of the amiable man, the late Sir Robert 
Grant* whose anxiety to advance the best interests of 
the natives of India it is designed to commemorate. 
Objections are frequently made to the description 
of studies pursued in the schools; general opinion 
seeming to support the idea, that abstract learning 
might be well exchanged For information of u more 
practical and useful kind. These objections would 
seem more important, but for the existence of the 
infant branches of the institution, where reading, 
writing* and the common rules of arithmetic are 
taught, together with the vernacular dialects, and the 
rudiments of the English language* 

The aim of education must be to civilize, and, 
2 a 2 
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through the medium of civilization, to christianize 
the native of India. If so, the first object would 
seem to bo, to prepare tbe mental faculties of the 
student* to judge and reason of such facts as a know¬ 
ledge of tbe various branches of natural science will 
place under their consideration. The pupils of the 
kucict) h schools are members of the native artsio 
emex n were they tradesmen or artizans, the fea¬ 
tures of the case would alter j but these are the lads 
tibo< endowed with weallli and inHiienc^ in after 
\i ar* may effect much by example and opinion over 
, ^ ie classes who form the general native commu¬ 
nity of Western India, 

JMany amiable and excellent persons also desire 
that the Scriptures should be made a considerable 
study in the schools, with a view of introducing a 
'nowledge of their truths and a conviction oT their 
t alue. To this the natives object with a verv mild and 
rational argument: “ \Te," say they, « make no effort 
to introduce our bedas and jmrnnas; why, therefore, 
>lo you urge the study of your holy books f—let this 
matter alone, make usas learned as yourselves, but do 
not seek to instruct our youth to despise the religion 
of their ancestors.” 

flic re is little doubt but that the present genera¬ 
tion of these educated natives will become deists ; 
but having taken one stop away from the altars of 
* ttgamsm, tie may hope that lheir posterity, having 
no prejudices ol priestcraft to combat, may arrive, 
assisted by a higher influence, at the fair truths of 
our Christian faith. 

The principal public buildings within the town of 
Bombay arc, the Town Hall, the Docks, the Go- 
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verument-Itouse, no w used els the office of the Secre¬ 
taries to Government, the two churches be fore- 
named* the Mint, the Barracks, and the Castle^ 
which contains the Arsenal. All these are upon a 
large and handsome settle. The rest of the edifices 
devoted to public purposes were formerly private 
dwellings but, like the residences at present in use, 
they are capacious buildings, wanting only the fiat 
Fools, terraces, am1 balustrades pecmliar to Calcutta, 
to render them ornamental. The Governor of Bom¬ 
bay resides either at Pare! I, a mansion prettily 
situated in the midst of gardens four miles from the 
Fort, or at Malabar Point, a bungalow erected upon 
a ruck projecting into the scant the extreme westerly 
point of the island. 

The scenery in and about the island of Bombay 
h extremely beautiful, because of the admixture of 
rice plains, gardens, handsome bungalows, and 
wooded hills, with occasional peeps of the seashore, 
and the open main or land-locked bays. The climate 
is, perhaps, superior in point of salubrity to that of 
Bengal; but the cold season scarcely merits the 
name, for there b nothing like the bracing weather 
experienced at the same period of the year in the 
neighbouring presidency. One peculiarity of Bom¬ 
bay consists in the wind blowing hot and cold at the 
same time, an alternation attended with the incon¬ 
venience of afflicting with temporary rheumatism 
those persons who being lightly dad to resist the one 
are suddenly assailed by the other. 

The population of Bombay is computed at 4G0jLKJU 
soufa, not more than 45G of whom are European and 
East-Indian residents, not in the civil or military 
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service of the East-In din Company, The European 
society of Bombay, vviiich includes all persons, 
whether in or out of the service, eligible for recep¬ 
tion al the Government' Houses amounts probably to 
about 600 persons, ISO of whom arc ladies. The 
natives of the place are Mussulmans, Parsees, and 
Hindoos. 

Of merchants, traders, shopkeepers, &q,, there nre 
31 English merchants and agents; 1 Portuguese 
mercantile firm; I Armenian ditto; 2 Jew, 1 Arab. 2 
Mogul, 52 Hindoo, and 14 Parsec* merchants; 13 
brokers; 4 auctioneers and winemerdiauIs; 25shop¬ 
keepers and wine dealers; 4 booksellers; 4 haters; 
4 horse-brokers; and 4 apothecaries and druggists, 
Tim rest of the trades are distributed amongst an 
infinite number of very small establishments. 

I lie European and Parsec community of the 
Western Presidency have done much for the civiliz¬ 
ation of the place, and the advancement of great 
objects, independently of die formation of the "edu¬ 
cational institutions alluded to above. There is an 
excellent dub, corresponding in character with that 
...f' Calcutta; a brunch of the Asiatic Society, with a 
capital library and museum; two banks, several In¬ 
surance Societies, a Chamber of Commerce, u Medi¬ 
cal and Physical Society, an Agricultural and Hor¬ 
ticultural Association, an Exchange Room, a Jlene- 
vuleut Society, several Bible Auxiliary and other Re- 
llgious Institution*, a Salons* Homi?,' kc. 

The manufactures of Bombay, which, ns we have 
elsewhere said, is rather an emporium for the pro¬ 
ducts of other countries than fruitful in itself, are 
ien few in number. Perhaps the most remarkable 
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offspring of the ingenuity of its inhabitants are the 
- inlaid or Mosaic work-boxes, card-cages, writing* 
desks* See. 

The Mosaic h some times used as a sort of veneer 
over the whole surface of an article, and at others, 
simply as an inlaid bordering on cedar or ivory, being 
frequently enriched by the addition of silver to the 
varied and beautiful colours which compose the 
Mosaic. This art is of Sindhian origin, now, how¬ 
ever i exercised to a very considerable extent in Bom¬ 
bay, the ivory-eiHtej-a pursuing their labours in lhe 
open shop:? of the bazaars. Two planes uf ivory, 
silver, or whatever it is desired should form the ex¬ 
treme edges of the bordering, are placed, by means 
of a frame constructed for this purpose, one above 
the other, at a given distance. Small rods of vari¬ 
ous! y-s lamed ivory are first dipped in strong colour¬ 
less glue, and then placed horizontally betut en the 
planes, with such arrangements as shall hereafter 
form the desired pattern. The whale is submitted 
to heavy pressure until perfectly dry. bordering 
being required, the ivory-cutter severs from either 
end of the prepared planed a portion of about hall 
u quarter of un inch thick, when the must perfect 
pattern of Mosaic bordering is obtained. By this 
ingenious method, two six-inch planes of ivory wilt 
afford patterns for a considerable number of pretty 
articles, which are sold at a third of the price which 
would be required, were each strip of the Mosaic 
bordering arranged expressly for the purpose. The 
value of a handsome desk or work-box of the Bom¬ 
bay work is about =sLv guineas, btit an ornamented 
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watch-stand or card-case may be ob tained for a few 
shillings. 

At page 22B, mention has been made of the holi¬ 
day qprfffifiv of Bombay, the chief of which are a 
trip to the island of Elephanta and to Gora Bunder. 
Of the remarkable features of the former, its cavern 
temples, particular mention is made in Moor's Pan¬ 
theon. They are curious works of art, but are now 
falling rapidly to decay. 

Thu Gora Bunder river flows between lofty hills, 
eamilully wooded, and studded here and there with 
antiipie ruins, and huge masses of dark rock, w hich, 
fringed with luxuriant creepers, start from amid the 
rich and glossy underwood, while the graceful bam¬ 
boo, crowned with lussclled creepers,form v«™tating 
arches of brilliant blossoms, decorating the river’s 
batds. Above (he landing-pta,*, embedded am-m* 
the summits of luxuriant and lofty trees, U an 
slumed and many-tunetted monastery, at the footof 
winch, reached by a narrow, wooded, and rocky 
P"* n lfi ™*tonmry for die picnic visitor to pitch u 
tent. A double-poled tout forms a commodious 
dining-room; the marching cots are placed in a 
smaller one beyond it, while the humble beohober is 
hnd out with Hath and toilette table; and the at¬ 
tendant servants, in a routie apart, make the ne^ 
eessmy preparations for the approaching meal. ~ The 
doors of the large tents ojwn into each other ■ carnets 
spread over the welUwcpt ground give an J r uf 

comfort to be whole ; and green checks, suspended to 
the outer door, shade from the eye the glare of the 
neighbouring sod. 
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Tlie Portuguese monastery of Goto Bunder has 
been fitted with a Mahometan dome. It contains 
several excellent apartments, lighted by large win¬ 
dows, barred with wood, and commanding mag¬ 
nificent views of the surrounding scenery* Oil oue 
side may be observed the picturesque windings of the 
beautiful and placid river, its rocks, and trees, and 
mountain scenery ; while on the other, a wide plain, 
covered with flue plantations of nee and sugar-cane, 
stretches away to a considerable distance, where the 
river, forming a natural boundary an the one side, on 
the other washes the extensive walls of the city of 
Bossein. 

A Parsec tower, and trifling ruins of cloistered 
avenues, are scattered about the uneven ground on 
which the monastery stands : while the rich and 
tangled underwood, flourishing in wild luxuriance 
among the massy rocks, allbrds shelter to innume¬ 
rable sojourners of the tiger and serpent class, who 
find abundant lairs m the fastnesses of such a 
home. 

The city of Bas&dn has been long forsaken; a few 
fishermen and shikarries alone occupy a spot once 
reph-te with luxury and power, and still containing 
niignifioent evidences of taste, in the application of 
great and national wealth* The market-place, 
cloisters, and churches, are in a state of ruin and 
desolation, embedded in rich verdure, and garlanded 
with parasitical plants* hastening their decay. 

Tlit: city contains about eight churches, of eon- 
Bldcmbbfiiac and great architectural beauty; their 
square towers and ruined galleries surmount the 
dense masses of foliage which shade the lower pur- 
2 a 3 
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lions of tlir buildings, and (mm every point nf view 
wljieb Ike travel lor can select, present oxfpiisite 
sUiiiSes for jrniphie delineation. 

llol thirty-live years have elapsed since the city 
of Baafcdn was inhabited; mid still in one church, 
ike human Sympathies of tire observer may he ex¬ 
cited by tiie whitened remnants of mortality exposed 
in an open grave* dqtibtle&s de§£eruled t from the 
opinion commonly received among the natives, that 
individuals blessed with the gnod^ of fortune often, 

Wl 7 aelfl,h MSl «yi that their treasure shoald, 
rather than pass to other hands, he deposited with 
UMmsdves, w here corruption hastens unto dust. 

The most perfect and handsome chum lies mm 
remaining at Uasscih ore those of St. Paulo and 
St. Francis: both have squm* towere, with cloisters 
and pnesdy rwdences attached; but the most ex- 
tjmsiie remnants of the past are to be found in the 
interior* of Wutiful chapels, where, through a vista 
or mined arches, the eye d wells on the richly wooded 
scene beyond, and nature, in her sunniest dress, con- 
tracts with the dark and mouldering stone, which 
*he, like a laughing child, decking-its gray mid used 
sire w,th summer blossoms, hangs with bright lichens 
and many-colored weeds. In one of tim« pi cto , 
rcipm and beautiful buildings, a lofty areh remains, 
supporting the roofless walls, wore i« ^nat turrets 
by the seasons change: a emgle nht j slender stem 
cl tlic graceful banyan, springing from the fertile 
sod, has shot upwards to the centre of tins ruuf, like 
a graceful column whose capital u f BUfli .y Ir’aves 
crown, the high arch with its umbrageous shade. 

In strolling among the ruins „f IWin, the foot 
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of tho traveller will occasionally strike against a Hut 
and bumble block, or bis eye rest on a richly chiselled 
tomb, whose inscriptions afford abuudant matter for 
philosophic meditation, on the decline of the eastern 
power of Portugal and the changed and humbled 
character of her chivalrous and daring sons, Tra¬ 
dition and romance have shed a charm of cue hunting 
interest around the ancient history of that singular 
people, which is hero touchingly recalled, as the 
traveller’s eye traces many names which he nt once 
must recognize a* claiming ancestry with the noble 
blood of the first among those who fought for and 
established their country’s power on the Indian soil. 
The names of Don Lorenzo,* of Alfonso Albu¬ 
querque, f of many of the greatest and noblest heroes 
whom the policy of Portugal selected to fix her em¬ 
pire in the East, cannot be read without emotion; 
the more so when, surrounded by ruin and desola¬ 
tion, the relics of a power itself tottering in decay, 
Of the immense oriental empire of Portugal, little 
now remains but (iita, its ancient capital j still, in¬ 
deed, a fine and curious city, but inhabited by a 
class far different from those, the early delegates of 
their sovereign’s {tower. Ilomiurn and Sevemdroog, 
with the important chain of forts once guarding the 
shores of the Southern Concuft, look desolate and 
bleak, amid the dash and roar of old Ocean’s surges; 
while the great lot tress of Din, which the chivalrous 
Sum* de Cutihn first gained for an ungrateful 

* Ifcm rwMDinErtTitl first fhr Tnrtidti armikEa u*ar Diu, 

f In 1515 AJfrwirf't*® look th* important mpivt of (in, msd 
it *i the s*n£ PurtuguMt^fmLsncHl. 
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master,* has become a comparatively small find un¬ 
important spot; find the churches of St- Paulo and 
*l- Francis, frith the lovely chapels of Hussein, in 
^ tfl*e slides, fierhnpsp the desccudiuits of the great 
Apostle or fndiaf lifted up tlidr voice in prayer for 
the idolatrous nation among whom they dwelt, wit! 
*oon be noted bnt as a heap of rubbish, resounding 
the unearthly yell of the hyena, delighting in 
It »-*wU teller of desolation. 

Besuies Gora Bunda and Basseto, the caves of Kar- 
Jee, on the island of Salaette, the villas at AmboJee, 
on tlte same island^ which, by the way, is connected 
with Bombay by a superbcauseway-alibrti subjects 
of interest and pleasant places of resort to holiday- 
people and strangers. 

Counseled with ilombev bv another earoeinv, M 

he -™t L „„,„| v of ^ L1;ind> k tf|c 

' “ , " r LoIi1 ’™" " h « a™ « n Ben-earriafe mo- 
£*'“2’ “ <■<«7“"'?, «lishthoese, and Crocks 

tor a regiment of infantry. 

U s have mentioned, itt connection w ith our sketch 

sv d, i!5 ' i &!iDati 7 at *»d the Cas- 

Z ™?’ I ™ t0 Wl,ich 6ick People retire lor the 
onein of a healthful and invigorating climate. Bom- 

iBIh h l T lts ^Senatarinm-the Mahabakshwnr 
, , 7 i,lch *^uated iu 17* 5& north latitude, 
and.m ongHade ,3= W east, and ^ distant twenty^ 

lZXlt e ca 1 f T : tbc **> and 

[ J, whay, which bears north 2y* west. They 
t,™ a portion „f , le ,„ ra<i , e cUain of 

’ Jofaa Ha Tliinl of I-ortugci. t M6 , 
f Frauds Xflntff, 
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know ei under the name of the Western Ghats* or 
Syhadree mountains On their western side they 
rise with an abrupt and precipitous ascent from the 
Concan, which separates diem from the sea* while 
their eastern face presents a tome what less rapid and 
steep descent into the table-land of the Deccan. 

The general elevation of the station is 4,500 feet 
above the level of the sea, while its highest summit 
attain* an altitude of 4,700 feet. It is elevated up¬ 
ward- of 4,000 feet above the subjacent country on 
the Concan side, and about 2,300 feet above the gene¬ 
ral level of the Deccan at its eastern base. Its great¬ 
est breadth at the northern extremity is about fifteen 
miles, and about eight at its southern boundary. 
The average direct length north and south docs not 
exceed five mi lea, though from north-east to south¬ 
west it extends diagonally seventeen mites- 

Excellent roads have been made in almost every 
direction. These already extend over a space of up¬ 
wards of forty mites, more than one-hair of which 
are camage^roads, and the remainder bridle-paths, 
and have been so kid-out as to open up to the visitor 
a varied succession of mountain scenery, which, for 
grandeur and beauty, it is believed* can be equalled 
in few parts of the world* 

The soil consists principally of a red day (formed 
by the disintegration of cellular ferruginous day- 
alone, which constitutes the surface rock }, intermixed 
with the debris of Irap-rock, and in many places with 
a considerable portion of decayed vegetable matter, 
forming a brown mould! which is found to be very 
productive. An abundant supply of excellent water 
is at all seasons procurable! either from wells* which 
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vary from twenty to forty feet in depth, or from the 
small streamlets which traverse the hills, some of 
which retain their water during the whole of the hot 
season. An extensive artificial lake, which is now 
being constructed, will add materially tq the supply 
of water already available, whether for cultivation or 
for domestic use. 

The most striking feature j n the vegetation of 
these hills is the profusion of the common brake 
(pterio aquiline), which server to recall the associa¬ 
tion of a more northern clime. A species of cur- 
CHoia, the root of which yields on excellent descrip¬ 
tion of arrowroot, grows everywhere in the greatest 
abundance. I here is a considerable varictv of para¬ 
sitic orchidnve, some of which possess great beauty; 
and the trunks and brandies of many of the trees 
are covered with a variety of lichens and mu set. 

Potatoes of excellent quality are cultivated very 
extensively, both for the consumption of the station 
and for the supply of the Bombay and Poona tuar- 
kets. A plentiful supply of all the common culinary 
vegetables of tire best description can be procured 
at reasonable rates. The excessive heaviness of the 
rams prevents the successful cultivation of European 
fruits. ^ 

The village of Malcolm P e th (so named by the 
R«juh of battare in honour of the | ate Sir JohuMul- 
colm, the distinguished Jbuader of the station) con¬ 
tains several European shops, where European sup¬ 
plies of almost every description are procurable at the 
same rotas us at Poona, and very little higher than 
at Bombay. The station is also visited hv numerous 
itinerant hawkers (Bombs) from Bombay, whose 
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baskets nre usually filled with a varied assortment 
both of European and Indian goods, The Malcolm 
Petb Bazaar is a tolerably large one, and is well 
supplied with all articles of consumption, which are 
the produce of the country, and generally at moderate 
ratea. The mutton, which is small, but of excel lent 
quality, is sold at one and a half annas per pound; 
beef at one nnnii |>cr pound ; fow ls at three or lour 
annas each. Groin k principally imported from Wye 
(n distance of twenty iniks>, and is usually about 
eight or ten per cent, higher than in the Deccan. 
Firewood is abundant ami cheap; grass ts of rather 
interior quality, A monthly nerrik, or price current, 
is circulated for the information ol visitors; but, 
under existing regulations, its observance cannot be 
enforced on the dealers, though they almost io varia¬ 
bly conform to it. 

Mababaleshwur is easily accessible both from 
Bombay and from the principal stations f*i the 
Deccan and Conran. The visitor from Bombay, by 
sailing down the coast to Bancoote, and thence up 
the Saw i tree river to Mhnr (a distance of seventy 
miles by sea and thirty by river), is brought within 
twenty-seven miles land journey from the hills; or, 
should he object to even this short eea-trip, be can 
cross the harbour to Pfugotna (which is etibeted in 
one tide), from which the distance by land is only 
seventy miles, along an excellent road, with a public 
bungalow at each stage. The distance from Poona, 
by an indifliireut hilly route, is seventy miles, and 
from Sattura only thirty miles, by a very good car¬ 
riage-road. The approach, both from the Cutican and 
from the Deccan side, is at all times safe, as there is 
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no intervening jungle, and no danger to bp appre- 
bended from attacks qf fever or other diseases of 
malarious origin. 

Tlii- station was ceded to the British Government, 

bj the RttjahofiBjittam t in exchange for an other vinaue* 
and tras subsequently annexed to the Zit lab of the Con* 
can. Its European establishment consists only of a 
chaplain and a medical officer. The former visits ]> a - 
pooloe once a month, and Rutnagfcerryonee in two 
months, during the fair season; and during the rums he 
performs the duties of chaplain at Mai lignum The 
medical officer isaJso superintendent of He station and 
a first assistant to the magistrate, and has charge of 
a treasnre-chtet for the payment of sick officered 
l iar families. A detachment of fifty under 

the command of a jemadar, is kept up to supply the 
usual guards. ,f * 

The public buildings consist of a sanatorium, con- 
flimng eight sets of quarters, and five detached bun- 
galows, for the accommodation of sick officers and 
thmr families; a church, which w as built bv private 
subscription, and accommodates ISO people- a 
small subsidiary gaol, containing sixty Chinese con* 

rJrir r?t T e ”f byed b lbe construction and 
ropair of roads, a chow r.e, and a Dhurumsdluh for 

native traveller*. There is a subscription ij 
containing ninny hundred volumes, and a bold, on 
u very small scale, has recently been completed. 

The private dwelling-houses are seventy in nmu- 
ber; of uhrcl, hRy-three are substantially buUt of 
hewn stone and lime, and the remainder'of 
stone and mortar, sun-dried bricks, or wattle-work. 
The greater number of them are thatched, tiles having 
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been found not to resist the monsoou rain* Allot¬ 
ments of grouml, for building site granted by Govern¬ 
ment, on a twenty-one years' leaje, the principal 
provisions of which are, that the lessee shall pay an 
annual rent* at llie mtc of a rupee an note; that he 
shall build a substantial bungalow, and erect suitable 
landmark? on the boundaries of his allotment; that 
he shall not be permitted to cut down trees which 
are close to ihe public road; and that lie shall obey 
all regulations existing in the MofussiI,SO far as they 
are not of u fjcrsoiuil nature, but are incidental to 
tin- possession ■ T am movable property? aud 6u fir, 
also, as they affect the health, safety* and conve¬ 
nience of the other inhabitants of the station. The 
average of individual allotments? granted during 
the last three years, is six acres. 

The agency of the dim ate of the hills, in the pre¬ 
servation of health and the prevention of disease, Is 
probably greater and more beneficial than it= direct 
therapeutic efficacy * more particularly in relation to 
iciuales and children. The practice* which is now so 
prevalent in the Bombay presidency, of withdrawing 
children from the pernicious influence of the exces¬ 
sive heat of the low count ry during the hot season, 
and of transferring them* during these mouths, to 
this temperate and equable climate, has the incalcu¬ 
lably beneficial effect of warding off many of the 
acute attacks incident to childhood, and more espe¬ 
cially to the period of dentition; of supporting the 
energies of their constitution on a nearer level with 
the European standard during the first years of their 
growth, when such constitutional invigomtion is of 
vital importance; and of lessen mg the liability to 
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future distuse; ant] iuturc delicacy of cofistiimioiij to 
which children, horn and reared for some years in 
this country, are more or less liable. 

Bomhnij to Calcutta, via Poona, Hyderabad, $ C- 

At page r3, the limits o! the territories suhordi- 
mtle to the Bombay Government are indicated. 
V llli,n tliese * the m "at important places are Poona, 
>attarrt, Baroda, -St,rat, Ahmedabsui, Mhow, Booj (in 
Gulch), Hyderabad in Lower, and riutkur in Upper, 
&cinde. The methods of reaching them arc various, 
and often depending upon the will of the traveller. 
Ibose stations which lie to the east, north-east, or 
south-east of Bombay, are connected with the presi¬ 
dency by good r„ads; in proceeding timber, there- 
tore, the traveller has the choice of marching or 
going by dawk. With the north and sooth stations 
the couu.umcat.cn is generally by water, iu steamers, 
pat tain sirs, or Occasional ships. Ji ut we Hi jj take 
each stiiUua separately hereaf ter, referring i| a reader 
o the iwmcdoM given in a foregoing page for set- 
tmg forth and accomplishing each journey with ease. 
Meanwhile, for the convenience of those who, ar¬ 
riving at Bombay, have their ultimate destination on 

the other side of India, we will sketch the routes to 
L-llJcuttQ. 


Dwelt from Bombay to Hyderabad, 

Sending over the palanquin, *c„ to Pan well, the 
«car tat station on the continent, where the drat set 
of bearers is posted, the traveller proceeds thither in a 
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small steamer, and thence commences his journey to 
Poona, four stages.* 

The first stage to Kholapoor over a lovely country 
is only interesting to the stranger from its contrast 
with the crowded city aspect of Bombay. I he alter¬ 
nation of jungle with paddy (rice) fields and poor 
but picturesque villages constitutes the main leatures 
of the scenery for the first eighteen miles; but when 
at Klialujwir, the foot of the ghaut, or mountain, is 
reached, the sublime begins to take precedence uf the 
beautiful It is advisable, if travelling in the cool 
season, from October to March, to leave Panwell at 
about three in the morning, Ibr the first stage is then 
accomplished by eight a. m., and Lite ascent of the 
ghaut can be commenced at an hour when the mag¬ 
nificence uf the scenery can be contemplated lu ad¬ 
vantage. The varied foliage which covers the moun¬ 
tains' rides; the deep, rocky ravines; the lofty ascent 
by a well-constructed road ; the occasional rencontre 
of the laden elephant and burthened canid ; the song 
of birds ; the costumes of the native pedestrian tra¬ 
veller, of the equipment of the wealthier merchant, 
squatted in his singularly constructed car; the jien- 
siolied or tributary Mahrattn chieftain, with his little 
band of retainers', bristling with arms, constitute a 
varied picture which pleasantly beguiles the wayfarer 
of his fatigue. At Karlee, at the top of the ghaut, 
one-half of the journey to Poona has been accom¬ 
plished, BJid here it tuay be ns well to halt and take 

* If it* trip U v> be ELmitdl to tWna. d*™ 1* nC> "™™ w 

go to the treublr of proviillas ‘ 

currrck wman^ between F&nw*ll Ptw&A. 
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breakfast. The bungalow, or resting-house at Kar- 
Ice IS advantageously situated, commanding a superb 
V "7 of ft part of the western ghauts on the one tide, 
fttitJ of die table-land to the eastward, At the bnn- 
gobwaretwo semutt.cn, of whom will immediately 
U a fowl and eook a curry or a grill, ai .d set the 
ke 16 nn l[ ’ e hra ^-tne the other prepare, a refreshing 
eefd water bath, and attends to Hie unpacking of the 
pe tarehs fd necessary), or the arrangement of the 
todctle or the stranger. Paying a gmtuityof one 
rupee, and inscribing, in a book kept for that pur- 
pose. Sits contentment, or otherwise, with his treat¬ 
ment, he resumes his journey in the orenin-. Tulli- 
??’ an ' J the ®™ tr -v on either side, are thus passed 
!“? thC . r ' lght; but il “*y 1*= tie well to mention, 

tv-r “1 "* "I™"“rpM* Celling in 
a lanfc" i C '’ Bl accepting an occasional temple, 
a tank coney.,eted by devotee,, tlem is „„t , S# L ’ 

fch.T, ’ y ° f fie mad 

cultivated 5 1 a , s °! Jt ^lyandultitmg country, extensively 
end „ “ d ', ,lre »"»M|'lwrc ie wonderfully cieoV 
Toll! rnla ™° n ”i ,he elc ™ b “ ofth. In,Id. At 
iwwtTwkba “ * «“™pt>nding in all 

“Se“T‘i **».— “ **«. We reach room, 
end of a mne hour* jouniev, and proceed at 
once , the dm* bung.,.,, 0 , ^ “ 

^ may have 

Poona once the capital „f tll0 d onWolB pf fte 
Peishwn (bow a prisoner at Ben ares 1 icm t * 
iU,d Ij^Ithiest mili^ stations in °l n( jfm 
TherC 5re fidd0ni Ie5S or seven infantry re- 
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giments cantoned there, with a brigade of horse ar¬ 
tillery, At the distance of five or sis miles from 
Poona is Klrkee, -where are barracks for n regiment 
of British dragoons. The governor of Bombay fre¬ 
quently resides at Poona during the summer season* 
at u place in the neighbourhood called Dapooree* 
where there is a botanic garden. The description 
given of the Cawnpore cantonment, in a former part 
of this work, applies, with liitLc variation* to that of 
Poona, the only difference being that the climate of 
the Deccan is more salubrious than that o\ Cawn- 
pore, the scenery more attractive, the dust of the sta¬ 
tion less o lieu she, and the buildings less scattered. 

Poona was, at the early period of the British 
possession of the country* most famous for field- 
sports The wild boar, familiarly called the hog* 
was then so conmton, that whole sounders have 
been known to dash through the camp in mid¬ 
day. The clearing away of jungle, the occupation of 
a large extent of land, and the great industry of our 
iNiuirodsp have now thinned the vicinage of the sta¬ 
tion of its ancient wild inhabitants; but the Deccan 
is still very celebrated as a sporting country, and 
affords the resident many an opportunity of whiling 
away leisure in an exciting and noble pastime. The 
hog is pursued in India in a much mom manly way 
than in any other country in the world* Disdaining 
the aid of dogs and the use of fire-arms, the Indian 
hog-hunter saddles Ms little Arab, and, vaulting into 
his seat* spear in hand* rides to the cover with a 
few companions* all equally eager for the honour of 
inflicting the first wound. Sometimes native rustics 
are employed to beat the jungle, the sugar-cane 
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plantations, or other haunt of the grizzly honr + aud 
drive him into the plain ; but in some places, tUfe 
process is unnecessary, as “the pigs " come out of 
their own accord, to take the air or wallow in some 
neighbouring jlieeU The moment they are seen, the 
hunters make for them at a killing puce- Away 
goes the boar* over rocky ground, swamps, nullahs, 
and jungles* The chase is prolonged, over a wide 
extent of country, for half an hour or more: sonic- 
rimes the boar gets away ; sometimes, driven to bis 
lust shifts, he turns about ami gall ant fy charges bis 
foes. Then conies the critical moment. If the Arab 
swerves, or the spear is untrue, a fearful gash in 
the belly or n leg of the horse assures the hoar 
escape, at least From one opponent; if otherwise— 
if the horse obeys the bridle, maintains hi* stand, 
ami enables the huntsman to deliver his spear just 
above the shoulder uf the boar, the grey monster 
dies, and while hi^ tusks adoru the tent or bungalow 
of tlie victor. Ids fat sides Furnish forth a repast with 
which domestic pork-chops will bear no kind of 
comparison. In some parts of India, otir sportsmen 
raw the spear-—iu others they thrust i*r job it. 
Controversies upon the relative merits of these sys- 
terns were rife in the Bombay and Bengal Sporting 
zin&Mj but it is difficult to say which plan is 
admitted to be Lhe most efficacious* 

Leaving Poona, whence a new dawk must be laid 
by the Poona post-muster, the road runs south¬ 
easterly to Shokpore, nine stages, averaging sixteen 
miles each, through a iertik, wcU-governed country, 
bhokporc ia another military station, at the eastern 
boundary of the dominions of the Rajah of Sattara, 
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A verv small military force is kept up litre, as the 
country is in a settled state, Mtd large military can- 
ton men ts tire within a lew days march of the place. 

Two stages from Sholapore we get to uldroog, 
beyond the territories of the East-Iudni Company. 
Here it will be necessary' to wait for eight days, 
unless the dawk traveller took the precaution, when 
at Bombay or Poona, to give that number of days’ 
notice to the Resident at Hyderabad, whence the 
bearers will have to be sent. 11 he has been suffi¬ 
ciently provident, tie will find the bearett awaiting 
him, and can proceed on hi* journey. 1 be distance 
from N uhlroog to fecund enibad, the military can¬ 
tonment of Hyderabad, is about 160 miles, through 
a fertile hut ill-governed country, belonging to the 
Nizam. The distance is divided into eight stages, of 
about twenty miles each in length. 

In the centre of a valley surrounded by hills of 
moderate lick lit, diversified by the bold, rugged 
aspect of some, and the picturesque and romantic 
appearance of others, stands Hyderabad, the Maho- 
tuednn capital of the Deccan. The view' of the city 
from the hill through which the road, from the 
military cantonment of Secunderabad lends to the 
British’ residency, is commanding and extensive. 
Due south, and immediately in front, it seen the 
citv, expanded over a considerable space an gra¬ 
dually losing itself in the perspective distance. 
From this hill appears a rich variety of mosques, 
palaces, houses, and other edifices, inlersperaed with 
trees, which give to the whole the character of a city 
built in the midst of an immense garden. The most 
prominent objects which engage the attention are 
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Ctmr Miiuir, or four minarets; the Jfwtjhl Junta, or 
great mosque; and the Barra Dari, or palace, with 
twelve gates, of the late prime minister of the iViram. 
lothq west, nt the distance of about eight miles, 
stands the strong fortress of Golconda, on a met of 
*omn eminence, ill the adjacent plain of which are 
six or seven noble tnauBoleu, built in the Saracenic 
order of architecture, the sepulchres of the Kutb 
^habi dynasty of the kings of Golconda. Descend¬ 
ing the hill and proceeding towards the city, the 
view becomes gradually less extensive until the tra¬ 
veller arrives at the suburbs, a great part of which is 
called, jiartminenct, "the Residency," as containing 
tile establishment ol the Company's Resident at the 
court of his Highness the Nizam, Between this pari 
of the suburbs and the city runs a small stream, which, 
in the rainy season, however, swells to a river of con¬ 
siderable width and rapidity of course. Here is seen 
the- massive stone wall which surrounds Hyderabad, 
supposed to have ken built by Kooli Koolb Shah, 
the fourth monarch of that dynasty. This wall, in 
some places, owing to the unevenness of ground, 
reaches the height of forty feet; hut its average - 
altitude on the outside is about twenty feet, and its 
t iicknef* ten feet. The height of the aide within i he 

J r v eS ** There is a rampart sufficiently 

broad for four persons to walk abreast, and a para- 

***** f*? tvtl hi S*b through which loop-holes 
are pierced for mnequetry. This, if properlv de¬ 
fended, must have been a strong protection to the 
cty front the attacks of a native army. The stream 
just mentioned * colled Mfisi, by the natives, and 
winds its course about half rgLlD( j th(i dlv 
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the nimpqrt h si fine view of this river ami tlio far- 
rounding country, particularly on that part of the 
wall to the right of the Drhlt gate in entering the 
city, when im interesting and picturesque eight pre¬ 
sent* itself, of elephants, with their variegated how- 
dalis, rich caparisons, and gorgeously painted trunks; 
native, Persianj Fata n f Turkoman, A%han # aiid Arab 
horsemen, together with cninel^ and their riders, pa- 
lanqnlnsp and f?ot-passengers continually passing to 
and from the city, and crossing the ford, as there is 
in> bridge over this part of the river- 

Within the city of Hyderabad are =ouae extensive 
edifices and gardens, laid out in a tasteful mid 
elegant manner. OF these, the most remarkable are 
the Imrru daree, a word applied to the palaces and 
mansions of the newabs and rajahs, as they were 
originally erected with twelve gates to them. They 
consist of a range of buildings of stone and wood, 
generally detached from each other and separated 
by quadrangular areas, sonic of which arc flower- 
gardens; in some are reservoirs of water, containing 
rare fishes, and in others ti variety of playing foun¬ 
tains arid jets-d T eau, At oue end of others, again, 
are artificial cascades, constructed in. such a manner 
as to l*e capable of having their fulling waters either 
accelerated or retarded according to pleasure. Most 
of the edifices arc two or three stories high, and have 
verandahs round the compartoients of the ground- 
floor, with slight pillars, painted green and occa¬ 
sionally gilt. 

The administration of the civil affairs of Hydera¬ 
bad rests exclusively with the Nizam himself, and it 
is, therefore, needless to say that it is characterized 
2 n 
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fry all llie vices which distinguished native rule in 
tfre olden time. Some British troops, forming* n 
portion of the Madras army, garrison Secunderabad ; 
but tfre Nizam has a separate force of hi* own, 
chiefly officered from tfre Brilish army* This service 
(the Nizam's) ib composed of five regiments of 
cavalry, four companies of artOJon^ one company of 
suppers and miners, or engineered as they are some- 
times called, eight regiments infenlfy, one garri¬ 
son and one invalid battalion. 

The horse* or, as it is termed, the reformed 
horsop are a fine body of men (.Moors, of course, in 
the greatest ratio), four corps of which are similar in 
most respects of duties, discipline* anti interior eco¬ 
nomy t to the Bengal local boree corps. The re¬ 
maining, or (i ft 1 1 1 regiment is disciplined and con¬ 
ducted on the plan of retpdar native cavalry corps, 
and on ibis account is not held in very high esteem 
by their “brethren of the jack-boot/* Tfre men 
also are, we arc told, by no means such exclusives 
in caste and Bahadur! (pompousness of manner) as 
in the irregular corps* 

The arms and Accoutrements of the cavalry arc 
similar, In most respects r to the BengmJ Qn d Bombay 
local corps, (hey consist of sword* spear, and 
pistolsj black leathern belt# and jack-boots; dress 
uniform, in the native fashion, of dark green f a 

* ^ r fnnB *** fQUF /FT/ ~ ftemg. 

mth ^ lcl ■"*« ^ ** «s afian J jacluU cor- 

w5li ** *f the Mi4tm Lerw rirulicry* 'CL* Jtfi/k frgiment, 
wtteli, u k» Imto Mui* i* * rtptiar avwlrj corpi, j, (jaiheil kfc c the 

Un. teFi^viVhraoiifa,. UicLr jacket*. bwirer T brio* j-i™ 
jt*d tfadr fiwtfls* ycllisw. Ttu; ofim tem WfiBr 
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red turban generally; but on these points the 
general orders are not very strict, ns amongst some 
of the men* and in one or two of Lbe regiments, 
ritfy h considered pleasing, The regular regiment 
of borsei is accoutred similarly to troopers of native 
cavalry. Hie frilled ari and Bargheer system pre¬ 
vails in all the regiments. There are eight troop s, 
and about sixty mao per troop, giving ft complement 
of four hand red and eighty per corps* besides m ni¬ 
ce mmissioned officers, native jemadars, Lbe great 
man in each corps — the rissaldar — and European 
captain-commandant* adjutant, and now and then a 
captain and subaltern officer attached,* It is under¬ 
stood that there outfit to be three officers to each regi¬ 
ment; but staff appointments, absence and other 
duties, do not always allovr this number to be com¬ 
plete. 

Two complete regiments of this branch are always 
kept at Mominabad, the head-quarters of the cavalry 
division* for scientific instruction in a part of the 
cavalry movements. The other corps are stationed 
at the remaining division head-quarter posts of Ids 
highness's army. 

The reliefs occur eveiy second year, all visiting in 
turn tire “ Alum Mater ,T (Mominabad), where they 
have the benefit of the immediate superintendence 
of the brigadier* to whom alone, next to the com- 
mander-m-chiefj the resident* are they responsible 

* Thu HraJdif pe*i 500 rrejKTi pw rciopili jnsj** Tht; hones in 
ehirfly Depcnn md Arabr ** ralo of fram 30G faj 450 ma d 

500 ntpras per hone. The ri&snk!:tn are ^uenllv rich* wid haiiia^ 
^DildmvblE Lnwlrd property, mad otiur tatiitxA of vullL, tre iodM 
bj (Jut: glo-cjuf arms to Btrrifx* 

2 B 2 
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for their interior economy, orders, &c +# ami through 
whom alone are all duties* &c, f transacted. 

Ibe two corps not sit dmsion&L head-quarters tire 
visited by the cavalry brigadier annually, tor the 
purposes- of review, inspection* Ac. 

Tlie artillery consists of several companies, dis¬ 
tributed uver the country. Their strength and equip¬ 
ment differ according to the quantum of ordnance 
belonging to each. 11 \% understood, however* that 
the zeal and Hfmuh/t f fancy) of the com pin nd nuts hare 
much to do with these departments. Every company 
has, nevertheless, four six-pound'rs and a brace of 
eighteen^ to which are occasionally added a mortar 
and one or two homitzers; and when this is the 
c.vse, the ordinary strength of cadi company is en¬ 
larged. I he usual complement of a company is 
about sixty-five or seventy men- Two conductors 
and a quarter-master's Serjeant assist the artillery 
cj ptain-comtDandant* besides the soobadar and j&- 
nudar of the company, T]ic clothing, accoutre¬ 
ments, and discipline are exactly similar to those 
, Pjf 5 in the Company's service, and his Highness 
. ^ izftm allows plenty of powder and a few rounds 
o( ammunition IsJilled to practise. The command- 
imts of the artillery, at stations where there is no 
engineer officer (and of whom there are only two, 
a w H ys at Boloratn), are generally called upon to 
shew their agility in managing the dutis* of com- 
missarv of stores, and executive officer also. At Bo- 
larutn, the commandant of artillery does the duty of 
cotnmissiiryofs tores, and the commandant of the small 

company of sappers and miners officiates as execu¬ 
tive engineer. 1 here is a very extensive store-house 
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and 115 iiLL ii/iini t under the superintendence of the 
former officer, ut lids station, which is famished by 
the arsenal tif Fort £t. George (Madras) witlj nil mili- 
t-.ii'v stores, and fur which U is understood lbs highness 
makes acknowledgment by no sain.11 por-centage on 
the articles in proportion to value. 

The small company of sappers and miners is a 
most useful and efficient body, stationary sit Rolu- 
nim, under a coiniusmdaut and sis adjutant, l he 
companies of artillery are also stationary, and never 
relieve each other. 

Come we next to the infantry, which are all regu¬ 
lar, and assimilate closely in respect to duties, dross, 
&c. T to the Madras native infantry. Facli regiment 
has its captain-commandant, and the usual comple¬ 
ment of office**, Tour in number, including the adju¬ 
tant, H ho is allowed to hold charge of companies in 
turn, arid according to seniority. There is also a ser- 
jmmt-major and quarter-mnster-seijeant attached to 
each regiment,upon the same footing as in the Madras 
native infantry corps; the former being generally con¬ 
sidered an assistant to the adjutant in Iris office and 
not at parade duties; the latter attending chiefly to the 
internal economy of the regimental magazine or store¬ 
room. There is also a surgeon to each corps, assisted 
by three dressers, two of whom are generally ttido-Bri- 
tons, and the third a native. Like the system in the 
Madras arruY, the chief aid to the adjutant in parade 
duties ii afforded by a 1 f native adjutant,” selected from 
the jemadars. The corps arc clScknl and well dis¬ 
ciplined, recruited from all tjuartere, but chiefly from 
the south. Thera are, however, many Hindoos tan 
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m€n « tlia ranks, q«d ii, ese are raucIl pri , ed( 
penally if of a good height for a grenadier. The ge~ 
neml run of the corps in height is much the same m 
t uou, i t ic Madras army, and of comparatively 
smul stature after looking at Bengal corps. They are 
not the less smart and active for this though, anti are 
certainly not inferior to any Company's troops. The 
regiments relieve each Other occasionally, and remain 

Ihrec years,or sometimes a shorter period,at a station. 

1 be dress of the infantry is according to the Madras 
regiments, and differs little from the other presidency 
so iery . The collars of the coatees tire deeper, and 
there » much more tape on the breast than in Ben- 
K ' . / havresack (made of strong while cloth, 
bleached and washed) is also worn as an article of 
accoutrement, in light and heavy marching order. 

1 he Pattern of the turban is aiiy thing but Becoming, 
especial]^ to those accustomed to the neat ones of 
the Bengal presidency, but it much resembles the 
Madras jmltem. The hot weather costume (of 

ThVZ ' 1 “ r """S “«1 »J pSuiL. 

f >»»»'■ »l«k doe, not loot miW ,v|, m 
ni Kcd with baft belts, knapsacks, ani l »\i^ D 

* ,ndt " fittor are worn throEgS- 

i l .-™ r ( ^ ce P l 0Q occasions of dress or full 

S?S“ - •"*****. hot weather and 

«r to iLl, T " t;0 ™ 1C ° l d ° ** ^ink pro¬ 
per to M . r woollen trovreere to the poor follows. 

Coats are issued once in two years 1 

MW«» „, i, two 

” f bns " de “ e.«d 
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the intervening months a regimental muster on 
the first of cacb. The system on this point is quite dif- 
fcrent from that of the Bengal presidency, and would 
appear to be of minor importance at a military duly. 

Each division station has a capital mess-house 
and store-room attached to it, for the use ot the oih- 
cers. Supplies are chiefly procured from Bombay. 
Donation* and subscriptions to this establishment 
are reasonable enough J fifty rupees donation (which 
is returned to the subscriber when leaving the station 
with his regiment), and a monthly subscription of 
three or four rupees, or ml libitum, for keeping np 
the papers, periodicals,^., of Lbe different presiden¬ 
cies, It is quite optional with an officer to become 
n member or not. The government (Nizam's) also 
grant an allowance per mensem of IdO or 1(30 rupees 
in su n port of the establishment. 

Misdemeanours are tried in the regimental bouse 
by Puuckayel, and the other brandies by courts- 
martial— division, line, and regimental. Furloughs 
(annual) are granted to the troop; and a pension 
establishment for soldiers wounded in the service, 
and meritorious servants alter twenty years semiC ' 
is provider!. The business of the army is conducted 
through the resident's military secretary, through 
whom are issued general orders on the part of the 
Nizam's government from time to time. AH officers, 
after twelve years service in India, are promoted to 
the rank of captain, and medical officers (if only :is- 
sistunt-surceout to that of surgeon after ten years' 
service. King and Company's officers are entitled 
to draw the “ pay proper" of their grade in their 
own service, independent of Niram's allowances. 
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Olivers must pass tin examination in Hindostanee 
He y are eli s il,J e f 0r ail adjutancy or iuterpre- 
Hrslup. Ike allowance, hoive 7erj f or the ] atter 

“ UO k iaceQtive to work a little harder 

for the latter examine which ia somewhat 
T lh!tu tll£lt rer|ui r ed f of t | ]Li f ortne|v Jjllt 
thrown so mud, more, as offiwr jn L|lft tf i2aai v. 

ai, ; 01] S» t naiiycs, we suspect there are 
veTj e(V Who, a* far as this qualification is consi¬ 
dered, are nnL fully competent for either situation. 

i * b J 0 * 1 ^ &owevcr ’ ll0t S !;Ilera % spoken 
m the . H J d ™ bad ftom the mixture uf 

m * ? T" l,0,h coa5ls other southern districts, 
C fl ^sequent jumble of Tdlmghoo, Tamil, 
C ^ T CJ “ ram ’ ™ d f-^ttee, with the pure 

2:’ ?::° 0rd0U ‘ Tte ^ostfeof 

of ih'i * t Ia ^ ° ttll!t stfaa B e jftrgon,a compound 
ol many tongues, well worthy of Babel All m . 

fc h a.£, 

Gwemor-Generil, cl „ | 1<Jie „ e ^ s| 
captaim -commapdiint, nnd kriedeejor „ 

™"" ot “» b ' directly conferred ky the Re- 
s.dcnt, with™, the form 0 r» recent,ncrnhnL uj the 

ITT trerernreent. Loci office™ cnono. 
enter the service, their admission Laying bro put a 
stop to by Lord William Bentiuck ° P 
The regular portion of the s«vic«_f. e , enwiuBcrs 
T lil *?Y» d feted to be guided by’ 

the regutetions, standing oitters, &c., f or the Madrid 

those'in the < ■'* ^ - 1 ‘ tJoivaiJces ar,i higher than 

I T TT^ mpany 6 SerVk *' ljtU ll| ey are not is¬ 
sued with the same regularity. 

The pcely Oriental chtaMter of the ctate Left „p 
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at Hyderabad! and tlie hospitality of llie British offi¬ 
cers, will amply repay the traveller for a few days 
stay nt the cantonment, 

Seven stages, vt about twelve miles each in lengths 
carry the traveller to Soonipet T the limits of the Ni- 
turn's territories, and eighteen miles further on he 
gets to Monegnlah, in the Company's territory. 
From this place to Masulipatatn, hearers are pro¬ 
vided by the collector of the latter station, on due 
notice being given to him. From M&sulipatarn* on 
the Coro us amid coast, the trip to Calcutta may be 
made by boat, or any ship touching there, or by 
dawk through Rajamimdry, \ izagapaianip Barham- 
pore (Crangam) to Cuttack, of which we have already 
spoken, and whence the journey to Calcutta is 
brief. 

If a traveller leaves Cuttack at five o'clock iu the 
afternoon, he will arrive at Bharecpore, half-way to 
BaJasorGj about eight or nine o'clock the next morn¬ 
ing! where there is a bungalow for the accomnioda- 
tion of travellers* lie can remain at Bhureepore 
during the beat of the dtty, start again in the evening, 
and reach Batasore to breakfast ■ proceed again lei 
the cool of the evening, and arrive at Dimtoon, half¬ 
way to Midnaporc, early nest morning; where there 
is i| comfortable house for the accommodation of 
travellers. In like manner, if he goes on again in the 
evening to Midnapore, another night will take hint 
to Tunilook, where he gets into a boat aud proceeds 
up the Ilooghly to Calcutta* 

A traveller with one set, consisting of 8 bearers, 2 
hangy borders, and 2 muu&als, pays h annas per 
mile, agreeably to regulation, and pays "2 aiiEios per 
" 2 fl 3 
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titan per diem for detaining the bearers on the road ; 
or he may pay 3 annas per man for each stage from 
Tanghee to Khqtnoghur. 

During the monsoon it j B recommended to tm- 
Tdlers from Midnapore to run toTumfook, which is 
■jl miles viz. ria Oebruh end Ifortuhpoor — and cm - 
bark there on the Roopnarain rircr, n branch of the 
Hough|y. The passage is about Id hours to Calcutta, 
The expense from Jetbsore to Turn look, 12 stages, 
ss 2fi.| rupees for bearers, and I'f rupees for oil, being 
for 12 bearers, 2 bangy bardum, and I mnssaljea. 

I he follow ing is an abstract of the expenses of the 


I’OOIU mnjjc, 239 mlten. ccmti fur 12 hnmnl. ami l nutsa l 
Hi CKi *tago ,, 

Oil and Uadbduu, f«. pfriuja addiiioiui .. 
Kiam’i Trmtory, 25-m, .If. far 12 hamiib, 1 mji 4 *ii P 

wfmld rout ,, .. 

MuripAm eottcetoTihip, 105m. 4 f. ccuta 
Rijurnmdry ditto I0D*. if. Iufl]TO « | T< , raaD " 
dimj 122m. Itcort* 

CMca«b ditto 125m. If, 

CuttiMrk ditto U2tn. Ofl 

Jdkicm ditto ISSiOl Of. ” 

MUKTii tirnvugh MIdimjweto Turnlook, 05 miIs, am 


|t*r A+ P* 
2 3D 

ao o o 

7m o 0 
35 o a 

53 o o 
24 0 0 
31 0 0 
31 £ 0 
12 | 0 
m i 0 


1320m. 6f. Expense, Rx l f 20£ 2 30 

The distance by sea from Bombay to Panwell, 
about 20 mite, and from Tomlook to Calcutta, about 
Jd miles, should be added to make the whole distance 
from Bombay to Calcutta. The distance by land 
however, from Tmnloofc to Calcutta, is only 50 miles, 
Good ham mule will go four miles an hour, some¬ 
times more, but the ti me occupied in the journey de* 
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pends principally on the traveller himself* Itoia 
twenty to twenty-two days is a reasonable allowance 
for the journey to a stout man. 

There is another siiul more direct route from Bom¬ 
bay to Calcutta, but it lies for the most part through 
an almost uninhabited p and in many parts unhealthy, 
country, and is therefore seldom selected by dawk 
travellers, although it is the regular rente for the 
public post. This road branches off at Poona in a 
north-easterly direction, and passing through Seroor 
and Ahmednuggur, stations for Bombay troops, 
enters the Ni^m's territory a little to the south of 
Aurangabad, Thence, traversing the territory at its 
entire nor them breadth, wo enter upon the Nagpore 
state, where a British resident and all auxiliary force 
ensure to the people the blessings of tolerably good 
government, peace and security. Ibe road there 
takes a direction due tust t across an insalubrious, 
juiurly country, governed liy different petty rajahs, 
and successively passing the unnoticeable stages of 
Eaepore, Jumbulpore* and Joteporc# the traveller 
reaches Midnapore eighty miles from Calcutta* 

The third route from Bombay to Calcutta, or 
rather to the north-west stations subordinate to the 
Supreme Government, is through the Northern Con- 
caij, Deccan, various native states# Central India# 
Bund lee und, tec. The advantage of a knowledge of 
this route to Bombay# Madras, and Bengal officers, 
arriving in the first instance at Bombay# consists 
in the circumstance of its embracing many stations 
belonging to the different presidencies which may be 
the more readily reached from Bombay* 

The traveller proceeds in the first instance from 
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Bombay in a north-easterly direct ion to Nassuck, 
174 miles along a good-made road, with plenty of 
supplies accessible. Mne miles farther on he readies 
the cantonment of Mnlligaum, occupied by Bombay 
troops. Here he enters the district of Kanddsh, 
under the Bombay Government, and proceeds without 
interruption for 105 miles to Muiidlatsir, a tnivti on 
the right bank ot the river Nerluiddn, where an 
assistant political agent resides. The scenery along 
Ihia road is particularly interesting, The undulating 
nature of the ground lends variety to the landscape, 
and the eye is pleasantly relieved by an agreeable 
alternation of rock and jungle, mined towns and 
pagodiii, old fortresses, which we do not sec in 
any other part of Hindostan, Still, the country is 
not easily traversed by troops or by officers march¬ 
ing with their own baggage. The“ road is in many 
places rocky and bad, the jungle thick and infested 
with wild animals; the fords and ferries over small 
rivers indifferent. Leaving Muadlatsir behind us, we 
make for MW, due north, the principal station in 
Central India, where a considerable bodv of troops 
w always to he found, commanded by a general 
pltk-er, lo compress will]in the narrow compass qf 
this work aren a faint outline of Central India were 
impossible. We refer the reader, therefore, to Sir 
John Malcolms interesting work upon a country so 
nd, resources, the scene of so much strife and 
political intrigue, and the theatre of British triumphs 
over its most gallant fee. Indore, the seat of the 
political agency, lies a few miles north of i\Jhow. 

, cauutr y is t»« property of Hoilcar, a native 
chief, Thu route now lakes an easterly direction 
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through the. territories of the Downs- chief, Seine)ici 
and the Bhopal Nnwaub, until we reach Ashta (a 
Large town and fort on the right bank of the Par- 
bijitee river, distant from MuridlaMr 87 miles), 
whence we incline northerly, parsing across the terri¬ 
tories of the Bhopal Nuwaubj and arrive at Sehore* 
Between this place and bancor, where a British 
commissioner resides, supported by some Madras 
troops and a strong police Force, recently orgariiied 
to check freebooters and enforce the payment of 
revenue and tribute by the petty and turbulent 
chiefs, the distance is 135 miles- The face ot the 
country is essential I y the same as that spoken of 
above; an alternation of rocky hill, deep jungle, 
nullah and cultivated country. 

Front Saugor to the cantonment of Mirzapore, 
north-easi* is 285 miles, through the various native 
territories of Uuinmow, Punnuh, the rich vs I Icy ol 
Bundlacimd,Ooneheri a, Sohawul* and Ftewalk terri¬ 
tories which have, until very recently, been the scenes 
of much discord, calling for Ike armed interference 
of the British Governmeat, and an alteration in some 
of our political relations with the chieftains- Daak 
travelling is not difficult in times of peace and during 
the prevalence of good order; but marching is ren¬ 
dered disagreeable by the character of Use roads* of 
which no native governments take sufficient care, 
and by the occasional scarcity of water and the neces¬ 
saries' of (sepoy) life, bangor is a desirable station 
for military men and young civilians, as, indeed, are 
most of the places in our occupation in the neigh¬ 
bourhood Of the Serbuddm The sports of Liger- 
huntmg and fishing are enjoyed in great perfection 
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there, and the number of persons congregated at 
Sflugor afford opportunities for the various pastimes 
and pleasant social reunions common to civilized 
life. 

To return to Bombay« The stations garrisoned 
by the forces of this presidency are few, though the 
tract of country under the direction of its civil officers 
is extensive. The places of the greatest consequence 
arc (to the south as far as Goa, the last remnant of 
the Portuguese territories) p Dupoolee, Eevemdroog* 
Ru tnaghan y, Malwun, Yingprta (all reduced for¬ 
tresses in the Soli them Cancan), to Belgium in the 
east; and to the north, Surat, Broach, Baroda, 
Knita, and Ahmedabad, in Guzerat, a-? far as PoJnii- 
pore t on the southern border of the Stick a wultee terri¬ 
tory, Barodn h under Lhe Guicowar, a native prince, 
long on a friendly footing with the British Govera- 
ment, at whose court we have a resident and a sub¬ 
sidiary force. East of Pulunpore # distant about cue 
hundred miles, lies Xuenmch, the most westerly 
cantonment belonging to the Supreme Government* 
and occupied by Bengal troops. Weal of Baroda is 
the peninsula of Kattewur, where a jralitical agent 
resides, with a small body of troops at his bidding, 
hi the central canton merit of Rajeote. The treaty 
wit]I the chieftain of Kaltewar is offensive and de¬ 
fensive. fie has the right to claim protection, inter¬ 
nal and exiemalj from the British, and we do not 
interfere in the management of his own a I fairs, 
though bound to assist him in realizing his claims 
from his own subjects. A similar treaty exists with 
the Gu icowar of Baroda. 

Separated from Kattcwar by a gulf is ihe Runn 
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ond territory of Catch, bordering upon Sc bide, 
Cutcb, governed by a Rao* who is supremo in bis 
own territory, bus long been tributary to the British 
authority, which has retained n resident and a pro* 
portion of troops at Bhooj, Its ehiefc importance, as a 
friendly state, has arisen from the circumstance ol its 
having formed, a species of barrier between our pos¬ 
sessions jEi Western India and the territory of Sc-inde* 
OF the condition of this latter country it were diffi¬ 
cult to speak at the present moment, and in a book 
aspiring to ii pcnAQMtnt utility, for a Sew montha 
may produce some changes in its political condition. 
It exists now as a portion of the British empire, won 
bv the sword, and maintained at n terrible cost of 
Life, through sickness among the troops who occupy 
ttnr principal stations of Hyderabad, Sukkur, Shikar- 
pore, &e.; but the sympathies which have beau 
excited in favour of the dethroned Ameers may lead 
to the country's being placed upon die same looting 
with other native states; a small subsidiary or othi-r 
ferce, detached from the Bombay army, occupying a 
pan of the country, as a guarantee for nur preserva¬ 
tion of the free navigation oi the Indus, and certain 
political objects in reference to our Nm lIi-^ extern 
neighbours. 


madras. 

This presidency, the most important in the early 
part of British Indian history, from the brilliant entn* 
pai^iis of which it was the thealre s now ranks low in 
the scale* for the very satisfactory reason, that the 
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country which forms its limits y, j s a settled state, 
abundantly fertile, and making a pleasant progress 
towards civdiMtiou. Hie town of Madras, which is 
a place oi great resort, owing to its position as the 
pore of arrival for all those persons who are nomi¬ 
nated to the civil and military service of the 
overument, and to its commercial importance, 
is m even- respect most uninviting. Tim land is 
low, and no range of mountains fills jp tho back¬ 
ground and relieves the landscape. A heavy 
swell roils on to the shore, and this, as ren¬ 
dering the navigation of boats a matter of some 
difficulty and hazard, lends to the scene the only 
element of which it is susceptible, Urge boats, 
ca , Mus *>°kfa, and diminutive rafters, formed or 
"7 u p* of wood and termed catamama#, arc the 
on \ ° iliat Boat upon l\m blllowsmid dare the 
hazard o| a landing. 'Hie latter, paddlod by two 
nam, stripped to the skin, usually come off to vessels 
arriving m the roads. The boaimeo bear chits (or 
notes) in t ]e]r little conical caps, and arc thus the 

e ‘ B "“ We8 froni the ^oapitable residents, whose door, 
are open to the introduced stranger. We fond in 
the broad nmssookli boat, ingeniously rowed by a 
gaily-attired rnt.ve crew, whose song, like U>ai of 
he gondolier, keeps time to the plash of oars. As 
before is approached, they watch the action of 

Ioffcv foir ' l " ( SCI " !l o Ae happy moment when a 
lolt> follow rolls towards the stern, they pull * 

v^mas stroke, and the Wt is home on the bosom 
of tie surf to the appointed I undisplace, whence it 

“ b « h tllld L dr y before another wave can 

swamp or even wet the passengers. 
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The beach at Milc ras is lined with houses many 
of them places of business* They are lofty and well 
ventilated, better looking than the generality of the 
town residences at Bombay, but lUr inferior in ele^ 
ganca of exterior to those of Calcutta* The hotels, 
to which the touters T who go off to the ships or line 
the shore, in vile the stranger, are wretched places, 
affording; but little accomodation, and abounding 
with dirt, bad viands* and worse wines* If, there¬ 
fore, the newly arrived visitor is destitute of personal 
friend£j or those credentials which ordinarily ensure 
an invitation to a private dwelling, be will do well to 
present himself at the Madras Club, and seek his 
election as u member. This club is all admirable in¬ 
stitution* Without insisting upon an aristocratic 
exelnsivencss, it b nevertheless strictly an asylum for 
gentlemen. It is well and liberally conducted, and the 
charges come within the means of most persons in 
the upper circle of society* If the stranger is not 
likelv to be u permanent resident at Madras, a good 
word from his fellow-passengers to influential mem¬ 
bers on shore will procure him reception as on hono¬ 
rary member. Living at the club costs about a 
guinea (ten rupees) per diim 7 or something more- 
The accounts of honorary members are settled 
weekly. 

The Fort and the Black Town are the most strik¬ 
ing object# on the shore. In the former is an arsenal 
and several of the Government offices; the latter, us 
its title imports* contains the residences of the na¬ 
tives, and the ahops of Europeans and natives. The 
choice place of residence for the more respectable 
orders of Eiiropeane is the Mount Road, a nmgntfi- 
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et-iit tout}, ajj miles in length* boniered bv trees ^_nd 
l itlftt, this nrul the South Beach are Lite fashion* 
iible places of resort (luting the evening drive. At St. 
Thomas's Mount, at the end of the Mount Rand, die 
artillery are quartered, and near this place is the rate- 
course, where two race meetings are annually held. 

' e have been so precise in our descriptions of the 
governments of India, the Courts of Law, the usages 
of English society, and the manners and characters 
of the natives of India, that the task of describing 
t l matures of the third presidency is essentially unr- 
rowed. r iW ls 11 at]ling to add to what has been 
™ d f the ar ™y- the civil service, the clergy, &c. 
It only remains to mention the chief institutions 
and establishments. 


The Government- 1 louse claims precedence, rather 
from tlie importance of its purpose than from its 
no apt i licence. It fe comparatively a poor building 
not better than those occupied by many private gen¬ 
tlemen ; but it contains some good suites of rooms; 
and a banqueting-room, some eighty vards or so 
from the budding, is the scene of many a brilliant 
J-dl. I he College Hall consists of a library, a haJI 
where concerts and public meetings arc held, a mu- 
uni, *c., but the rooms me all in a dilapidated 
condition. There are barracks, hospitals, and a 
handsome church, within the fort, which is called 
n r : ,e °, r p’ 1,1:1 ri monument to the Marquis 

Cornwall. On the Mount Road is another cenotaph 

L 7T7 * between the 

fort and the Government,n 0QSCj a beantiTui eques- 

mn statue of s,r Ihozmm Mu,mi, for several years 
the enlightened governor of Madras. These, with 
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an ice-house and a light-house, constitute all the 
public edifice* of any note. 

Chckchbs, icc.—St. George's Church, Mount 
Hoad ; St Mary's Church, in the Fort; the Vepery 
Church - the Black Town District Church; the 
Church Mission Chapel; the Trinity Chapel; St 
Andrew's Church (Switch); the Armenian Church of 
St. Mary; the Church of St. Thome (RomanCa¬ 
tholic) i the London Missionary Society's Chapels; 
the Wesleyan Missionary Chapels; the Unitarian 
Chapels* 

Religious Societies.— The Society for Promot¬ 
ing Christian Knowledge; the Incorporated! Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in foreign parts ; 
the Church Missionary Society; the Wesley nu Mis¬ 
sionary Society; the London Missionary Society; 
the Indian Missionary Society; the Armenian 
Board of Missions ; the Armenian Baptist Missions ; 
l1 1 ■ • British and Foreign Bible Society; the Madras 
Religions Tract Society ; the Hindoo Christians' Re¬ 
ligious Book Society* 

The titles of most of the above bespeak their uses. 
By some of them native schools are maintained, and 
there is no concealing the fact that the course of 
preparation therein pursued h more calculated to 
produce Christian converts than the most zealous 
efforts of missionaries bestowed upon the adult, 
“ wedded fast to some dear falsehood/ 1 

Ch A ft IT A H LE IXST1T L! T10>’5 # SciIOOLE, &C.-The 

Military Male Orphan Asylum ; the Military Fe¬ 
male Orphan Asylum ; the Vepery Mission Institu¬ 
tions ; the Protestant Charity School; the Vepery 
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Free School; the Church Endowment n„d Build- 
rng Society* tJie General Assembly's School; the 
Armenian Orphans’ Fund; the Armenian School t 
the Joints Schools; the Loudon Missiontuw So- 
^ the Native Education Society; 

the Garrison Girls’ Day School; Bishop Comes 
Ownnur School; the Union Free School; the Ro- 

r ,aTl I, a nf ,C . SenUl,arie8 ' the Ladies' Institution 
for the Education of ti ie Daughter, of Europeans 
and their descendants; the Madras School-Book 
™ ^ Madn *s Philanthropic Association ; the 

Mo ygar Chouhrv; the .Madras Friend in Need 

1W >J / t Mad ™ Tt?m P e ™ 0 “ Society; the 
luine and Lemperaiicc Rooms; the South Indian 
I enjjj^ratiee Rooms, 

W t TTi? ? 10 be for iiny English- 

T n t °. l ^ h0ld thc ab °re array of admirable institn- 
'! ltllnl “ t Stron S motions of pride and pleasure. 
They fnrmah mngn.ficent evidence of the noble pur- 

OUr COUlUr '"!ea 

uppiopnate a portion of their wealth in [ nd «, and 

h' e ie he 1 lilw insinuation t!mt they resort to 
the country to pluck the golden fruit from its trees 
aod leave it bare and miserable. The orphan, the 

tuhTidH! ^ T*?*' thL ' mtsnt *> * llc deati ‘ 

T,l J f ° r> l>rovidud asylums* 

3tAS lUUSllt ' Were ' Ve t0 oul 
in sriSfaST' r 6houid ha ™ ^ 

the result, of instruct,on 0n <i j n the moral cv- 
ampte set to successors, more endnri™ 

of mrthy rule than the finest productions' 0 f the 
Sculptors chisel or the architect’s ingenuity. 
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Of other societies existing fit Madras for useful 
purposes, we have only to mention the Literary, and 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Societies; and of 
commercial institution* there are but the Madras 
Bank, chartered two years ago* the Savings Bank, 
and the Chamber of Commerce. 

Tire European and, "Eurasian population of Ma¬ 
dras is Considerable. Independently of those who 
are in the Government service! there are about 400, 
whose avocations are various. There arc of com¬ 
mercial houses, 13; of architects and sculptors* 1 ; 
of auctioneers and com minimi salesmen, 8; of 
cabinet maters, 9; of chemists and druggists, 4; 
of jewellers, 6; of wine merchants* o; of watch 
and dock makers, 6; of tailors?, G; of tanners and 
boot makers, 7; of undertakers, 4; besides a num¬ 
ber of milliners, musical instrument repairers, 5 
couch makers, 3 saddlers, numerous misshmaries, 
merchants* clerks, booksellers, gentlemen of the 
press, &e + 

There are four masonic lodges nt Madras, to 
which the most distinguished men at the presidency 
heloog. 

The cost of Jiving at Madras, the manner in which 
police and municipal affairs are conducted, tec,* cor¬ 
respond so materially with the charges and usages 
at the oilier presidencies, that a separate detail or 
them need not Occupy space here- We will, there¬ 
fore, merely add in this place some particulars re¬ 
specting rates, of wages that may be useful to the 
future resident 

The following is the rate of cart and cooly hire 
from the Fort to the new custom-house:— 
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Am F 

A Ittttdy dmEm bj fear bitlhcks __ *„ n 

Ditto two ditto ** M 4 n 

AmfykMd w# _ „ „ i 3 

A cooly load is to consist of i8 quart bottles of 
wine, or any other liquor, or 72 Its. weight of any 
other article, 

A carnage bullock load is three dossen of quart 
bottles j or 144 lbs. weight of any other article. 

A cart load ip to consist of 12 dozen quart bottles 
of wine, or any other liquor, and 125lbs. weight of 
any other article, or altogether 720 lbs. weight of 
any article. 

One driver is to attend each cart, and one driver 
is to attend from one to three carriage bullocks, aud 
ao on in proportion to an increase in the number. 

Batta. It a person in the course of a journey 
remains at a place, he must Tor the first three days 
pay each cooly one anna and three pice batta; 
each carriage bullock one anna and ten pice for the 
first live days. II he remains more than the days 
before specified, be shall pay each cooly three annas 
and nine pice; each carriage bullock'three annas 
and three picc; each cart seven annas a day If a 
person hire a cooly, carriage bullock, or curt, aud 
afterwards not employ either, he shall pay the cooly 
and carriage bullock at the rale of three annas and 
mne pice and the cart fourteen annas each day for 
the time he may have detained either. Half the 
hire to coolies and carriage bullocks, and three- 
quarters to a cart, to be paid in advance, and the 
remainder w hen arrived at the plane of destination. 

Field I ay.—A cooly seven rupees; u carriage 
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bullock with a driver twenty-sis rupees and four 
annas per month, no bulUu A day's journey for a 
cooly and carriage bullock is twenty English miles, 
a cart fifteen miles. The hire of a double cart is 
one-half more than the hire of a single one- 


Hates of hire of ArtifctT$ 9 Coolies r 
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from twelve to two o'clock in the middle of the dny p 
and then leave off work at six o’clock in the evening. 
Working at the gardens, they commence at half- 
past seven, rest until half-past two in the middle o I the 
day, and leave off work at six o’clock in the evening. 

The wages of irmis tries and superior workmen, 
who may be entitled to higher rotes than the above, 
will be settled by the superintendent of police on 
application. 

We have said, in a previous page, that each presi¬ 
dency has its sanatorium, or neighbouring hills, 
where health and invigoration may be sought. Cal¬ 
cutta has its Darjeeling, Bombay its Mnhabulush- 
war; to Madras belong the beautiful ftcilglifliry hills. 

The iXeilgherries, situated io the south of India, on 
the confines of Coimbntoor and Malabar, extend 
from 11° 11/ tp 11° 3^ north latitude, and from 76 s 
fill' to 77° 31' east longitude. Their greatest oblique 
extent from south-west to north-easi is from thirty- 
eight to forty mile*, and their extreme breadth fifteen. 
Their superficial area may be computed equal to 
700 square miles. Four stations are at present occu¬ 
pied, via. Ootacamund, Kotaghejrjr, Dins I nitty, tun I 

Coonoor. , 

Ootaumtiml is the principal station, and is situated 
nearly in the centre of the table-laud oi Mysore, 
about ten miles from the southern edge of the range, 
and seven from the northern, immediately at the base, 
and on the western side of Uodabetta, and is open 
only towards the W.N.W,, the other three sides 
being completely sheltered by this mountain. Its 
elevation is 7,400 feet above the level of the sea, and 
it is the best locality amongst the other stations. 

2c 
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it has decidedly the most perfectly European cli¬ 
mate of any in these hills, and is less affected by the 
changes of monsoons, rains, than any other, 
which arises from its forming the line of separation 
between the north-esist Madras monsoon and the 
south-west Malabar monsoon, 

hotQijhrmj is situated sixteen miles distant from 
Ootaeamund, on the eastern division, and is inferior 
b elevation, being 5,571 feet above the level of the 
sea, 11m climate is much milder, and the extreme 
and daily ranp^e less. The minimum is 43 d , and the 
maximum 70°, a range of ,5° less than the extreme of 
OotucamnntL The air is moisier and the nights less 
cold. In June, July, and August, the weather is 
clear, bright, and fair at this station, whilst at Qota- 
cainund there is pretty constant fog, drizzle, or rain 
ihiring this time. This difference arises from the 
former place being less subject to the influence of 
the south-west monsoon. It is also reckoned a more 
eligible residence during the monsoons for delicate 
people^ whereas Ootaeamuud is decidedly preferred 
lor those in tolerably confirmed health. 

Less min falls at this place, and it is ^euemlly 
dry here when it rains at Gotacumund, from being 
affected by a diflerent monsoon, 

Dimhutty is situated on a plateau between Kottt- 
gherry and the Orange Valley, the latter of which 
rises at the north-east angle of Dctfkbetta, and is ao 
named from the number of wild orange and lime 
trees found in ft. The elevation of Dimhutty above 
the sea is 4,500 feet, and its temperature is much 
higher than that of the two former stations. 

C&Qnrjor, which is ten miles distant from Ootaeii- 
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mund find the head-quarters of the pioneer corps, is 
situated so utli of the range, close to the edge ot the 
bills, and rises 5,806 feet above the sea. Its moan 
temperature is probably 6° warmer than that of 
OoUeatnund ; and from its proximity to the ghaut It 
is subject, at particular seasons, to fogs; on the 
other hand, it has the advantage of being on the 
direct road to Ootucainutid, and is well adapted for 
stick travellers. 

Over the whole extent of the table-land, and on 
the summit of the hills, the soil is exceedingly rich 
and of considerable depth, caused by swamps of 
vanous extent t but situation, exposure, command of 
water, and other less obvious dreuinstances, confine 
the cultivation to the extremity of the bills and to 
the south and east of the range. 

The different natural products are coarse barley s 
kceree-mow, poppies, garlic, and onions. The hol¬ 
loaing have been Introduced by Fumpean visitants ; 
viz. wheat, oats, potatoes, cabbage, cauliflower, sa¬ 
voys, French beaus, spinage, peas, lettuces, beet-toot, 
radishes, celery, turnips, carrots, kc* Sfc. P seii-kale, 
asparagus* tomtttas, plums* peaches, nectarines, up- 
pleSj citrons, Loquats* Orange* and limes grow wild. 
Brazil cherry, commonly know n as the topara, goose¬ 
berry, caper*, strawberry, raspberry, blackberries. 
The Orchis musculo from the root of which the 
sal pi misree is obtained, is in abundance, and several 
other plants, resembling the genus Orchis Z accrue. 
Tobacco is also found. 

From the elevated position of the hills, the cura¬ 
tive and restorative powers of the climate on Indian 
diseases must be apparent to all. An importsnt 
2 c 2 
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also, connected with them* is the pre¬ 
ventive powers of their climate, which li&£ not yet 
met with tile attention it de&errcf* A transfer at 
once to the climate ©f the hills of those suffering 
from various discuses and ailments is highly rectrai- 
me titled. 

The bazaar at Ootneaiuund is exceedingly well 
supplied, and the prices arc a little higher than those 
r >f the loiv country. There are two excellent Parses 
-■shops, containing every thing in the way of liquors, 
I.nrope supplies, cheese, pickles, preserves, ic. &e^ 
which are good and at reasonable prices- but those 
who are particular in the choice of their port wine 
and beer are recommended to take a small stock 
with them. Salt provisions of very good quality, 
cured on the hills, are to be had in considerable 
quantities in the bazaar. Cattle and swine might be 
procured to any extent in the low country round the 
lulls, and fruits and vegetables of every description 
have advantageously been cultivated. 

In Kiit.ighcrry there is a deficiency of supplies, 
owing to the want of a regular bazaar, ^market being 
held only once a week. There are only twelve or 
thirteen houses, besides the quarters at Dimhutty, »t 
the disposal of the public, whilst at Ootacanmnd 
there are upwards of seventy habitable houses. At 
Counoor there is no accommodation for travellers, 
except the public bungalow, which is forbid to them 
for upwards of three days. 

Good men-servants of every description (except, 
jierhaps, head-servants and dressing-bovs) are avail- 
nb!e at Ooteoamund. Female servant* are seldom 
found, and should be brought up. 
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Beds, chains, tables, carpets, may be easily had on 
the hills. Crockery' may be arranged fur with the 
Parsec shopkeepers. The essential requisites to be 
taken are plate, bed and table linen, and warm 
clothing. 

The following distances shew the convenience of 
these mountains from the principal points on the 
south side of India, and the dawk expenses incident 
to a visit to them s— 


From Marl fun Triehmopdr .* 

ITiUM. 

,, MS 

hl.fCTtfi. 

2Q0 Ra, 

Dims ilittq i Salem 

** MS 

m 

Ditto ditto riff Bangalore 

.* 3&5 


From Tric^Hn&ipoly 

*. L5S 

so 

Ditto Baagalofi: 

irs 

so 

Ditto Calico! .. + * *- 

„ 15G 


Ditto TeUidicfj (CajuLajidnt).. 

m 

&0 


In marching or travelling by stages, the expense 
k, of course, much 1cm 

We may conclude this notice of these hills with 
some hints to invalids. 

Warm clothing is of vital sm]>ortance on the hills, 
and even in the low country* a light flannel banian 
(jacket or shirt) is of service ; every Invalid, as he 
values life, should be provided with a good slock of 
flannel banians, flannel cummerbunds (belts, made 
so ns to have strings to be firmly tied round the 
middle and double over), drawers, and wonted stock¬ 
ing, and a stock of stout shoes and boots. Avoid 
exposure to the night air, and never be out after sun¬ 
set* Early rising is neither necessary nor prudent; 
the invalid should wait till the *nn him attained suf- 
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fident height to drive away the cold and moist are of 
the night; care should be taken to return home 
before nine A.ir, r so as to avoid the powerful effects 
oi the ana. Diet must, of course T he regal a ted bv 
circumstances* In genera^ however, adhere to light 
animal food, with bread or biscuit, and vegetables, 
pastry, cheese, Ice* Port or sherry is preferable 
to the lighter wines ; beer unnecessary* Invalids 
should diminish their usual quantity of these stimu¬ 
lants unlil acclimatised, and observe early hours for 
diet. Exercise should be taken ho as to produce a 
gentle action on the skin, and not fatigue,, but avoid 
exposure to the sun* Riding is to be preferred 
X*f art Iking, it being less exciting. When acclinia- 
tized, exercise should Be gradually inereascdji and 
when fairly recovered, as much daylight in the open 
air as strength will permit should be passed. Those 
who have suffered from fiver should be cautious to 
avoid the jungle at the foot of the bills, and if un¬ 
fortunately detained there, a course of purgaLives, 
fallowed by small doses of quinine, should he pur¬ 
sued. Cold feet (a general complaint with new 
comers, especially fem ales) are rented led by adoptin g 
lambs'-wool or worsted stockings, which should 
form the stock of people in good or indiilerent 
health. 

The climate of Madras is considered to be less 
sultry than that of Bengal; those stations which arc 
situated on the highest ground of the tableland en¬ 
joy a very agreeable temperature. The large can¬ 
tonment of Bangd^^ is three thousand feet above 
thu level of the sea, and the thermometer rarely rise* 
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above eighty degrees; but the duties of the civil and 
military servants of the presidency often call them to 
less favoured places, and those who have suffered 
under the prostrating effects of a Mysore fever have 
no reason to rejoice that their destinies did not lead 
them to Bengal. 

In spite j however, of its pestilential climate, there 
are few places in the peninsula more attractive to a 
visitor than the scene of the splendid victory gained 
by the British arms in 1793- The island of Seringa- 
patam, which is surrounded on every side by the 
Cavery, a wide nnd rapid river, to which the Carna¬ 
tic owes its agricultural wealth, is a place of great 
beauty and fertility; but the reminiscences connected 
with it are of a nature too overpowering to permit 
the mind to dwell upon minor ciKUimtantss. 

The gocdar-houscs and pavilion® of Tippou Sitib 
are now frequently occupied! by European officers, 
whotu military duty or curiosity leads to tefiringapa- 
tam, and who, of course, receive the most courteous 
attentions from the heads of the reigning family. A 
large mansion in the Dowlul Baugh, amongst other 
decorations, is ornamented with a painting repre¬ 
senting the defeat of Colonel Bail lie; in which the 
artist, more intent upon pleasing his patron than in 
giving n faithful delineation of the scene, has taken 
care not only to depict the conquering Hyder after 
the most triumphant fashion, but to exaggerate tiie 
disasters and distresses of the enemy - 

Few persons can now indulge in a sojourn in the 
Bowlnt Baugh without experiencing some injurious 
attack of disease; the whole island retains its fatal 
power over European constitutions, and from time 
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i m i nemo rial it hag only been the natives of the soil who 
could successfully resist the deleterious edicts of the 
climate* We me to id that out of manv thousand 
natives* compulsorily brought by Hyder and his son 
from the Malabar coast, and forced to settle in the 
new territory, otdy five hundred survived at the end 
of ten years to relate the story of their tragic expuJ- 
mon from their a torn homes; and five years sufficed 
tn reduce the number ot Europ^n officers and arti¬ 
ficers in the sultan's service, imported from Lhe Isle 
of France, from five hundred to twenty-five. 

Bangalore, though not equalling in aspect the 
luxuriant, though deleterious beauty of the adjacent 
territories, is prettily situated in a moderately- 
wooded and well-watered country j there are bar- 
rucks for two Royal regiments, one of cavalry and 
one o| infantry ; and T in addition, the garrison con¬ 
sists ot ttiree native Ltdantry and one cavalry regi- 
ment, with a proportionate number of battalions of 
artillery, the requisite staff, &c* 

Bangalore has always been distinguished through- 
0 LJ1 ti] LJ M ad ™ j aresi den cy ibr i ts feti v i i kr . 1 i pq^ 
very handsome assembly-room^ and a theatre, 
ui which the amateur performances are ollen above 
par. 

The fancy Lulls are upon a grand scale; and when 

Um SocKl r *“PP“ ^ be composed of choice spirits, 
a muse m ems of this nature go off with great klat. 

l h * “P™ of reception-rooms in 

India render them much fetter adapted for large as¬ 
semblages than those belonging to the same class of 
society m England; end even in the most sultiy 
seasons, less inconvenience is sustained from the 
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heat, the nights being always comparatively cool, 
and a fr*e circulation of air secured by the multi¬ 
tude of open doors* During the cold season, the 
European residents of Bangalore amuse themselves 
with pic-iue parties, as there are numerous objects 
of curiosity in the vicinity to attract the visitant* 
There is nothing throughout Hindustan to equal the 
remains of Southern India ; the pagodas ot Benares, 
and even those of Bundcrabund and Muttra, are 
mean in comparison to the splendid temples which 
are spread along the plains of Mysore and the Car¬ 
natic* Those in the neighbourhood of Bangalore do 
not yield in magnificence to the most celebrated pa¬ 
godas of the peninsula, and they are the favourite 
resort of all who possess any taste for architectural 
beauty j while, to the less intellectual portion of the 
community, the musicj dancingj the banquet, and 
perl laps above all, the feats of jugglers, offer high 
gratification* 

The Madras jugglers are famous all over the 
world- and though the exhibition of similar act* of 
dexterity is often more extraordinary than pleasing, 
the display of legerdemain in India would almost in¬ 
duce the belief that the age of necromancy had not 
passed away. A man who, in IB-8, seated himself 
in the air without any apparent support, excited as 
much interest and curiosity as the automaton chess¬ 
player, who astonished all Europe a few years ago; 
drawings were exhibited Ln all the Indian papers, 
and various conjectures formed respecting the secret 
of his art, but no very satisfactory discovery was 
made of the means by which be effected an apparent 
impossibility. The bodies of the Madras jugglers 
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htc so tithe anct supple, as to resemble those of ser- 
peats, rather than men. 

Swallowing the sword is a common operation even 
by those who are not considered to be the most ex¬ 
pert ; and they have various other exploits with 
nuked weapons of a most frightful nature* A more 
agreeable display of the lightness and activity 
which would enable the performers to tread over 
flowers w ithout bending them, is shewn upon a piece 
of thin linen cloth stretched out slightly in the 
hands of four persons, which is traversed without 
ruffling it, or forcing it from the grasp of the holders. 
The lifting of heavy weights with the eyelids is 
another very disgusting exhibition. Some of the op¬ 
tical deceptions are exceedingly curious, aud in¬ 
quirers are to this day puzzled to guess how plants 
and dowers can he instantaneously produced from 
seeds. 

The Madras jugglers travel to all parts of India, 
but it is not often that the most celebrated arc to be 
found at a distance from the theatre of their educa¬ 
tion, Snake-charmers are common everywhere; 
they belong to a peculiar cost of Hindoos, aud 
though their reputation is upon the wane, they 
still excite considerable curiosity in Southern 
India. 

The cobra capelin *a the duncing-snakc of the 
Hast;, and the production of the snake-stone is exclu¬ 
sively confined to this species. There is not. It is 
saiib much difficulty in extracting the poison of a 
serpent, which U contained in a very small reservoir, 
running along the palate of the mouth and passing 
otit at each fang* The natives are supposed to be 
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very dexterous in forcing thei r captives to eject tbi* 
venom, and are then enabled to handle them without 
the least danger. Some persons* however, well ar- 
tj uni uteri with the habits of snake-char mens, deny 
that they extract the poison* and attribute the im¬ 
punity with which they handle these dangerous re jo¬ 
ules to their accurate knowledge of the temper and 
disposition of the animal, and their ready method ol 
soothing down irritation. The natives boast the pos¬ 
session of various antidotes to the bite ol a snake* 
and often pretend to have imbibed the venom and 
effected a cure. There is a plant which goes by the 
name ckoudraca t in which considerable confidence is 
placed; and arsenic* which enters very largely into 
the composition of the celebrated fanjore pill, is often 
employed as a counteracting power* Volatile alkalies 
are most generally tried by European practitioners, 
and very often prove successful; but the different 
degrees of strength in the venom of snakes render it 
doubtful whether* in the worst eases* they would 
have any beneficial effect* Some medical men aver, 
that the bite or a cobra t&peUa in full vigour, and 
in possession of all its poisonous qualities, Is as 
surely fatal as a pistol-ball; and thnt it is only when 
tlrn poison is weakened by expenditure that medicine 
cab be or any avail. 

For the distances of the various stations under the 
Madras Presidency* from Madras itself, ive refer the 
reader to the Appendix, where they are stated mi¬ 
nutely. The method of reselling them is by dawk 
or pattumar, of which we have already spoken very 
fully iu former pages, which may be traced on refer¬ 
ence to the Index. 
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Bevoii'l the continent of India there is the station 
of Mont mein, on the Tenasserim, coast* and the 
islands of Penang and .Malacca, which are supplied 
with troops from Madras, Mod I me in is kept up for 
the double purpose of protecting the trade between 
British India and Bunnah, and furnishing a point of 
rendezvous in the event of hostile measures against 
the Burmese government being at any time neces- 
>an. The 1 onus sen in provinces extend about From 
1^ 3b to 11 1 10 north latitude, between the pn- 
rnilels 97° 30' and 99 s 20* east longitude. Their 
length in about five hundred miles, varying in breadth 
from eighty to forty; bounded on the north by the 
Tbouogyeen river, on the south by the Pak-Chan, 
on tlie east by the Siamese mountains, and on the 
west by the sea. The superficial area is about thirty 
thousand square mifcs, a f which, probably, not more 
than out-tent]. i s under cultivation. The territory is 
dmdcii into four provinces, viz. Amherst, Ye, Tavov, 
aud Metgw; these again are divided into district, 
under the superintendence of Goimg-Gyaups. The 
only towns arc* those known by the same names as 
the provinces, find Mouhnem, the chief civil and 
military station on the coast. 


Tht appearance of the countiy it extremely bold 
and mountainous, numerous mages of hills runmnu 
through lt> chiefly in a direction from north to sont^ 
exfflpt m the northern part of Amherst province, 
where successive ranges, rising one above the other, 

7? be stretch '^ from west to cast. Intensive 
plains nitervene usually between t!, e rivers and the 

69 o * ,c nnd, from an elevated position, 
present the appearance of a dead flat, broken only 
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by very renuirkubk bokted rocks of linoestone for¬ 
mat i an p ristBlg perpendicularly from the plains, in 
some instances to a great heights The soil in the 
phi ns is admirably adapted to paddy cultivation, to 
which it is almost exclusively applied; whilst the 
banks of the rivers and the islands above the influence 
of the tide, which are annually inundated and thus 
receive periodical deposits of rich alluvium, present 
a soil suited to tbu growth of cotton, tobacco, i ru i igo, 
ami » variety of vegetables. The islands within the 
influence of the tides are chiefly occupied by cocoa- 
not and nreka trees; and the banks of the nuliahs 
with nepah trees. 

Many of the woods in the teat-forests of Tenas- 
serim are admirably adapted for ship and house¬ 
building, but from their never having been employed, 
there is si prejudice against them. Ol this descrip¬ 
tion Is the thtitcjeiH, which might be hud in any 
quantity, especially in the Tavoy province, and which 
is little’ if at ail, inferior to teak itself: there arc 
also the pema, the padoxk, and numerous others. 
The teak, however, is the oniy timber which attracts 
speculators, ur is at all exported. 

This timber is found only in Amherst province. 
Tiie forests are chiefly situated on the banks of tile 
Aitaran, commencing about fifty miles from lioul- 
mein, and extending perhaps 100- miles along both 
hunks of the river: never having been surveyed, their 
actual extent is not known, fly order of Govern¬ 
ment, these forests were thrown open to the public in 
I H2D; since which, Europeans and natives have been 
vicing with each other who should fell the largest 
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quantity; every patch of forest lias long since been 
occupied, and many of ibe smaller patches have been 
exhat]sled. T he only qualification required to obtain 
a permit to cut p boa been the expression of the wist 
to do so* mid the subscribing to a few regulations 
restricting the Iblling of trees to such as were four 
and a half feet m circumference* and to such as were 
duly seasoned ; and engaging tu pay a duty of 15 
percent, to Government on the arrival of the timber 
at Motilmeip, 

The trees are usually killed by barking them all 
round in the months of February and March, when 
the sap Is down. After standing in tim state from 
one and a half to two years p they are felled and 
flouted down during the rains: without being thus 
seasoned* the timber will not dual, 

_ Th * te also some forests on the northern fron¬ 
tier river; but there were obstacles just below the 
jnmelton of that river with the Sdweon, which have 
until lately deterred wood-cutters from engaging in 

them. There also, however, they are now hard at 
work* 


Wl hm e now endeavoured to convey to our 
rcapers a tolerably correct notion of those parts of 
tha content of British India which are the principal 
places of resort of Englishmen proceeding from this 
coontiy to enter the service of the Government, or 
embark in commercial, agricultural, or other pur¬ 
suits. .Much has been left unsaid that we should 
have been glad to have included, especially as re- 
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gads tile islands of Penang r ml Singapore, and the 
new acquisition* in Scinile, but the indulgence of 
our inclination to enter into fuller details would have 
swollen this volume to a si to totally inconsistent 
with the title which it bears. The reader who would 
desire to know more than we have told him must 
consult some of the muni fold works from which we 
have derived some portion of our tmterul, and to 
which we have made special and thankful reference 
in our preface. 
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TABLE OF DISTANCES FROM CALCUTTA TO SOME OF 
THE PRINCIPAL PLACES IN 1NPIA. 


EntuJl MJ# 

Aduui, S r W, »* i* 1A30 

TV. N.Wi «- LiM> 

W P W,N.W- - - WU 

AMaJ)riI p W.N.W, «« S|t 

AeurtUtincI, W_ .* ■■ 

Api-cdnrt^li^Fh Wd ■■ 1119 

Atijrn^ii, K.TV. ., ,,1577 

All*Alt, S-E. - * *' L 5 

Arflit. S.W. 

Amd (Ctur«OnC. <n*pitd 

*), A.e, .. w® 

Atomic, X.W, -■ « 

Ava, E. *» - ■* 

Auranj^M, * * ** 

Bahar.NVKL .. ..297 

Bnbon, S-W T -« ■ ■ Nl 

lhreillyp W.X + W. „ &1& 

Broacbp W. ... ** 1220 

B^khi, W r .. .. 131? 

Britr, W.N.W. .. « 9 ^ 

Etriinortp NAT. .. «« 1290 

Bdum, W.NAV. .. 460 

Bil^P, TIL - 867 

D^riiltflotn, NAY. .. 121 

IiiPna54r. K + W. .. -* 

BogIipi>rv, N.N.\V_ .. 233 

lkrinbaf + ffp L30L 

W. - - ®92 

i^flirtiii iHLiff, TV+ +* - - 9 7B 

Putiu'^ NAIL ** ” *88 

C*bd*X-W. *- 1B13 

oab^fg^L, w.svl .. ioifi 

CdinrapaiTun, ^W L .. ^0 

CalmWm., .. 839 

C*£bar P W. ,. - 1WJ 

CwidtttinT, H*W* - - 204 * 


Ovitibh JliT« r 


CiLElUi'l'r TV.N.W- 

F* 

824 

CiEbnsffc fcnidtjiJ 

li)r 


N.V. 


L36l 

CmtrwA S + W. . . 

mm 

231 

C**‘DpoTg f W.N.TV h 

mm 

700 

Ctu^fpwr, TV,N AV h 


698 

Qbettoc* W.N.W. 

-■ ■ 

1663 

Chittu^i^ E. .. 


317 

CTiuw^ur t W.S-W. 


Am 

CUckoIc, S.ML . 

■ 1 

490 

Comorin S.W. 

B i 

1770 

CandBfrE^Ut- GiusUwr, SAY. 

491 

Candi, W.N-TV. .. 

p + 

633 

Dacca, N,E r 

* * 

17? 

Ddtf.KAF. 

¥ -P 

976 

DcktiunWltfi, X. «- 

* m. 

314 

l]inapT|Hi» p N. .. 

§■ » 

m 

Dijuipoffip NATL .. 
DmrLtatui^ W.S.TTL 

* » 

i -1 

234) 

1620 

EUtrhiHPCU-d W. .. 

I- ik 

844 

EUviWpS SY. 

+ + 

719 

£tawah+ W.N.TV . 

■F -P 

768 

FnrrUtfkaLidp ELW* 

*■ * 

733 

Fijuv^Liiir, NA3L 

w I 

730 

GnnclMJiarp W. ** 

•B ft 

393 

SAV. n 

* * 

369 

Gary}iuu.r, N.W. * + 

uM 

130 

Gim, w, say , . * 

m v 

L3W 

Gobud h W.K.W.*i 

H 

783 

GotMudji, S,W. «■ 

. * 

907 

Gant dot, n« Ccmdrsir .> 

491 

Guribr, W.NAY. 

-« 

863 

Jlunlwar, N.TV. .. 

'■ «P 

975 

Ht&fmg&boi likuot. 

w... 

9Q9 

HydwUiI, W.SAY. 

¥ * 

903 

Iiriurc, W h 

-* 

1630 
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J^mantp &W* ,, 
or Jr^h 

iCw. .. 

Ubm, N.W. .. 

Lmua, n.n.b. „ 

ludcunif. N,W. >* 
Madras, §, W. .. 

MiwiiLra, S. W. . f 

MAffiullIKLt&JH, 8LW, 
IVlcVTU, W l > t .W. „ 
^fiid&jponv W_ .., 
Alitifl-yiniiit, N + W„ 
MtfTApere, N.W* 
Mcu-ttr, N.VV_ 
MfWT^tir't^]in 4 S 1 N, 
MautLifL, W.N.W. 
MandlUa, W, 

Mtfbii, W.N.W* 
JJji»rt p S.w, 


N:ijnii4l r N.N*W.** 
Kami* W^W. 


Until* MiIt, 

** 311 
r, W. 

1 cjpg^jp, s;w, 

Oadr. N.W. 

Uttti ah Mll^r 

m ■ 

97S 

Onfdii.W* 

-- 

097 

i I 

13&G 

MiHpN.W. 


310 

.« 

ssn 

I-taiiliglirny, &_W* 

¥ # 

IIW 

■ + 

(US» 

Edam, W.S.W. .* 

A a 

1203 

■ | 

1030 

PurttfvsL. X. 


263 


1336 

Raj qlamiiDdiT. S.W, 

■ H! 

6G& 


7W 

RaiqgluHit, N,W. 

■P + 

£79 

- - 

1092 

RottUtniJaiir T W. 

* + 

493 

* c- 

72 

Sfl^LT, w. 

m * 

b96 

* * 

713 

sutartb, s;s,w. 

* ■■’ 

1232 

m m 

493 

Spriiipiurf^m, S.W. 

^ # 

u;o 

h m 

273 

Sirnlyi in* T;iiu r W. 

■ + 

ItM/2 

it 

1 ] H 

^iron^i W r 

w ■* 

SI 9 

, k 

1470 

Simsbul j 1 . -uj-p W.S.W. 

f . 

433 

■ 4 

034 

^qral + W, 


1233 

f 1 

873 

STlLet, Si:. 


325 

ft 

ii:h 

Tnnj<-irf a SAV. g . 

n ■ 

1235 


722 

Trkhmsp(^ t S.\V r 

■ n 

1233 

»« 

591 

Vi-EflirHJMtlim „ SpW t 

mm 

357 

** 

017 

VinUpvarp W.S.W, 

Mm 

UB3 


TABLE OF DISTANCES FROM MADRAS TO SOME OF 
THE PRINCIPAL PLACES IN INDIA- 


Bdliil, ifJc. 

AilonL, NpVV.2110 

Ajoware, N-X.W. * + 1152 

.* *, lisa 

N. 10 S 5 

AnicJiibwL N.W, 1049 

** p# 476 
Afwt p W*S*W. ,. „ 75 

AlD« „ „ „ 

AnnitigahaA n.w. + . m 

ffhnn f Ttt* .. .. 6S9 

Jiae^MFT, WJffW. 4lti 

IkndiiTimkailut, N *N*E. 35S 

Ufddn.tr. .* 'm 

Bxtmk, NrW. *. st" 

^N.N,W. 470 

B*dfim + Vi\ 445 

Bf%«HlW p« „ ** 515 


firitlib Iftki. 
DdUiy h N_W, .. „ 317 

B*mm ( W* *. „ 1103 

Bfn^.KN.W* „ 3SG 

Bwabajr* N.TV. . _ ., 774 

# mkmh paw, N+N.W* ** 675 

CaHf g N.N.W . . „ 2134 

Cdicut; W,.S,W. „ 423 

CnibcTgui, N.W. *22 

Cambay, N.W. .* 999 

Cttnaua ns N WJLW. ... 4 IS 

Caaogw, N. „ „ 1141 

Cmiml.KW. ... ** 279 

Cjiraii^x>Lj + S.W + „ 49 

CMKmjsrc. N.N.W. ... 18-92 

Cuttack, XE, .. „ 912 

Cj^Fg^rry. W.N.W.,, 991 

S\ -* .. 75 
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Rrilifth 

Chriloflt, N.N.W. ■ ■ I |H ^ 

Chkooilr, X.N.W. ** 

Chinalcjiirt. S.W* 3* 

+ h 343 

Cbiitoor .. ** *■ ^ 

Criiqtatort. S-W. *- 332 

CotiL>jEun, -Of Conunun, 

N.X,W. .. , 

Pjlfiilifi^iii iiin i, S.B.TV. . ■ 

Com^riss CnB,V,SiW. 

Cnadaps]]^, S. . ■ -i 

tVjDdiTlr, Lir Guntootfp N+ 
Cofijxvcmiu R W.S#W. 

Corals, !N. +■ 

CuddaJort, S-S.W, * 

CudJajjtthi N.W... 

Cilnisck'iTTi . 

Delhi, X .. ** - 1£95 

Dindintl, S.W. „ 


228 

179 

440 

■I1H 

26& 

43 

1000 

m 

iea 

H3 


Diudignfi, 

PinrlaltttwfV, NfcWx 

Ellkhpaur, N,N*W. 
E1W:, X- 
tiafljnm, 

OiA. S,S T \V, 
fcolcundtr N»NiW. 
6wty, XrW. , T . 

Gauloor T w>? CnMr . 
GurnuDeonda, W.NhW\ . 
G*diL>f. X, 

Hntrvbuf T 1Y.N.W. 
Hyderabad, X.N.W. 
jAnmHt h KJ. 
Jaultmb ,, 

Irnlot?, X-NAV. „ 

liiffrmirt, S.N.E, 

1 nnaiicrididi, X. ik 

L&Jfcijfv, N.N.W. tR 
MmLilcjipILm, X- 

MniS'lL':^ S L S,W t .. 

Mflflptnni, W- 

Mtsidipatiiiii. X.NrK 

M inert do re, X- 
M^unuicdaliaili NrE. 
^lyi-OTVr ^ t -* 

Ji4i^!erJ T W.X.W. 
Nagciri-. §+ - + 

N- #* 


653 
731 
314 
697 
189 
339 
2&4 
235 
149 
1079 
■m 
3#8 
719 
668 
002 
390 
237 
*675 
*33 
209 
416 
263 
, 1074 
, 1140 
■m 

37 

174 

704 


British 

Xaran^pAtaiu, X.E + — 

Xr^npaliiM, K. «. ** 

NcMwiS, N+N+W. ** 

NiuhI^^, W + ■■ *■ 

Ougolti X- «■ - + 

Q&5e h X- - ■ +* + + 

Ougcuii N.N3V, - - 

PflSfljjimttiih, S.S.W. *p 

Paiarcrun I« 

PUw, X.X.E, ■■ 

PnTlfHkfmtrhjrifrT. S-W - ■ ■ 

Ptmdiclw-Try* S.SrW- * * 

Pcmjhh, NrW, *- 

R>ut™i]rf h W.S AV. 
PqJirtt ,♦ *+ n 

duilon 

Radiy ne, N.W\ T _ 
Rajdlouiiudrjr, Nr * * 

E?JLM!i3Li:l m .m *w 

tLidtfHiiljih. X+W, 
Rattnnpaiti X.N.E, 

HyaroEt&ln, W.SAY. * * 

Salem, S.W- - * * 

SfliatjCTTydf<)4iif B S.W. - - 

Sattuo. X, W. 
Swatobribad 

StrlngKKiEaiiL, vr. 

Skncoflani, ST* 

Sitidyv or Taipei NAY. .. 
SiJvJD^K N.X-W... 

St, tTLDmaa't flaunt 
Sut«1h X.W. *. 
Tfl.njji.rcp W.S.W, 
TcllichGrfy. W.SAV. . 

Thciycuttiii. 

TinncTpIljf k 9 . , 

TnuHLUebar* §. 
TraviHinsre, S,W H - 

TrichiW3j^% K r £ AV. . 

TripnA^HSp W. *- 

Tutiu^riiU S.S-W. » 

VtUCTie. W T . P - 
VLtiiiifwre, H*W* f » 

. X N.E- 

Will^faMpiW. 
WaracifOltfp X# -- * 


MUm. 

716 

176 

111 

199 

19 

lld3 

1024 

3SS 

12 

I2SG 

:t&4 

sa 

13 
27 
448 
349 
370 
321 
302 
903 
103 
21 y 
210 
616 
394 
261 
267 
Mn7 
906 
8 
003 
. 20<6 
. 403 

. m 

. 401 

. 160 
. 0I& 

207 
. 31 

, S31 

. 67 

i 331 
. 493 

. 40 

., 414 
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TAHLE OF DISTANCES FROM BOMBAY TO SOME OF 
THE PRINCIPAL PLACES IN INDIA. 


Ajntcrie, N.N.E. .. 
Agn, N.E, 
Alldiftbad, N.E. .* 
Attjpdnhfcip N. ., 
Amejfiugiir^ E. , P 
AaajcHpi, S,S,E. „ 
Arcot, S.E. 
AufHB^bud, E r T5 
N, 

UftJtula. N. 

N. 

Bpler, £*&£. „ 

Bedcbbrr, S r $,E. .. 
B™*isN'-E. ... 
Bk-nignr, 8,E. .. 

D*'riLiinpaiif r N.E. 

Mbcrg^ E.S.E.., 
Calcutta. E. 

CdUtt, N.E. rT 

<W»IfcE. . 

CimtwT, N + 

Cano^N.E. . + 

Cftitaertr T N T 
Cuttack, E. 
OhatttrjuisLr, N.E. 
Cticfi^rc, E.N.E. 
**<*», S*SLE. „ 

Cots^ N.1L „ 

odw, n.x.e, 

*■ .: :: 

Gplctmih, E*aE. 
GiraUcw^ N.E S .. 

liuMizu-nl.jfuS GKmilpE 
Hyderabad, ILS.E. 


wM+m** 
. . 65o 

** 8*3 

■ ■ 57? 

.. m 
.* 181 
** OM 
^ 723 

♦ . 2G0 

221 

+ * 260 
■■ 2T 
.. 42G 

4** 

- 550 

* i sps 

340 
~ 330 

1501 

- 52 

-■ 821 
« 2SI 
,< 335 

- 127? 
** 1034 

■ * 747 

517 
- - 700 

** m 

.. 030 

*„ 258 

252 
.. 475 

708 
500 
4S0 


S-E. 


.. „ 728 

JirgBrunt, E.1052 

leMclmert, N. ** .. mQ 

lmlor^N,E. ^ 158 

Jrfai£W% w Jupour, N.. 740 
„ ., 1070 

Locknaw# N.E. *. .** 023 

M*lnu t S-E. #+ „ 738 

Mangalore, S.S.E. *, 518 

MntuHpatum, E.S.E. T , Gflfi 
MuTtA^KMr, E.N.E. „ 552 

McufmknsdiOftd* ILNJ3. .. 1253 

MqqltaiL, N.950 

MjMre P aS-KL .* ..630 

Na^jMicirp E.N,E. .. 352 

NimiVN.K- .. .* 721 

Ontfrc, S-S.E* „ + * 39B 

KJ.1013 

pkcgan^N.E. *. „ 400 

Pntim, E.N.R r „ p . ! 3 4.5 

PttwmgBTp N. „ .. 280 

Pr-nJ^hcm, S.E. „ 805 

Fwtti. S.E „ 03 

UntfuiiijMiurj E,N.E, ++ 772 

Sate Sdsmior* N.E. >.. 18-2 

B r E. 146 

SfinesgujMtaja* &<5.E. .. 622 

SiiiJj p or Tuhcji, W.NAY 741 
Sirou^N.R, „ .. SM 

^umbulpoorp E,N.£, 820 

-- ** 177 

. + 615 

V tim E H»ar p 8.E. „ .. 234 

\TmWy p N.N.E. 48 


*3^"*** ^ Trtfc, «t tw lilts EaiuluJia 
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LENGTH OF SOME INDIAN RIVERS. 


IntioJ (to the Sea) 
Bfikiapitni .. 

OtaUttry 

IkliElia *. + i, 

jtusaiia (to Ganges) 
tluuJuL (ditty) , s 


lilln, 

.. 17m 
.. 1650 

\m 

.. sw 

7W 
.. 7&> 

450 


Nnrfmjd* 
MnlLhiituI4y 
Tup Et* 

Cauveiy , T 
Nlttlsil^ {to LehSil*) 
Thyltmi 


MDh. 

700 

550 

4fifl 

4j0 

EJ00 

;*& 


fiVhfrdJ fi'Wfmrir/ ■?/ tht P^ufaftm *>f the PfwiHff 

under the Medrfti *ritk Me crapffta* </ Jtfffrfjna* h 

of wrfftf at about «SOO^OflH>. 


turn irtt 
A re ut, N\l>. 
Arcotp S.D. 
Ik-IUry 
Cantra 
Chii^lrpnE 
Cuimbdlvnr 
Coorg 
Cuddajuih 

tiimjain. 

G utoor 
9ladltfft 

MflUT wip 


Pe^ilAiiutL. 

. 530,239 

, j P m r fl35 
. 7W,17S> 

. 

* sw t oGo 
. i h 003 p i*4 
s 5 s*Mj79 
m 5i<uia 

. U4U.9IG 


Ebfato, 

MaiiUlipataiB 

Atysnn: 

NcUorc 

KfijatOHundfy 

Tanjore 
Tanner ejly 


Pepi*l^cwtw 

wz.m 

2,271.754 
iil 6,572 
57a # 51!y 
JOQ ,14HI 
1,120,730 
yao.tsi 


T rnT^ncon- and Cochin 1,123,000 
TrkbbwpaJj .. W*wH> 
Vkigap&tum rf 1,^74U 

Totil 
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PRECEDENCE IN THE EAST INDIES, 

The CcHT^ftrtGenml, 

The Tide- I'renfijpflt, tir Gm'Erwtr f *r the time bctn£. 

TEiC fkrrrriKir tif Madras far due tintc brinm:. 

The Governor of ftanhtj for thr lima being, 

Thrt : Gumrnvor of Prime of Wok** Inland, Singapore h md MmIi^-lh. 

Tin* Chief JiLhU-cL-* of Ikn^al, Madrai, unci Bomhaj. 

The Rj*hnjn afCittciiiij. Madras* mhI Ihimbn.j. 

Mfrnberi af Coyon!* aecording W their aetiqjQLti&isJi in the fniinri] of 
their teapertiTr-i* Firriilrnrir*. 

The PubHEir Jud-*: of the Supremo Conn of Judicature. 

The Recorder of Prince oHVak** Ijtnjul, ^ 

The Comii mmlf f-m - C h 5 ef of tor MnjnEv'i Nml Fopcw, nod the 
Command^h-CHef of the Army> it the reraraj pfttftidfflcws, assinJ- 
WJf ^ relative rank* in their fttpeeliTe urmucj. 

XldlE^rv and Naval Offcm jibou* the rank of Mnj«-Gtlu?rai. 

All other parti *ia to take pforc according to getur*! 

The An&dengan to ho eonauleml n» nett b rank to” the Senior 

All fjjJiei to takr plant Accor&kig to did rank as^i-^i l 10 their 
ofa|KfCtirc Enisharuln,, ujtli the nDcgjtLiin of LaiLVs JiftTinE - prereHJcncr 
En England, *ito are to Uky place accord) nr to their several ranks, 
u'ilh. rrfVrcnrc to Marti precedence, iftrr the Wfctr* of the Member* of 
Conn-cii. at the J^iiikndrf in India. 
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1 5 D E X. 


PAQ* 

A^laeomlie CnUeg* [ndra) ■ JW 
defcoibed » P +■■ 42fi 
Aprieiiltunil Society of IiiJi* 321 
AjuLcre ■+■ *■■■ '■■ 441 

AJliliabfld ■+» -■- »w 

Alrfibor »■■ — 422 

Alinonih IH *■■ * + + 

Array, the Imiuui i*l ■■■ 

Ajp^Ji ... ■!. ... 493 

Amndl of Calcutta +.. 335 

Adorns .... -•#■ 14 + m 

A-uLsojuI Kimjeotw ..+ 1Q8 


(C*U 


Handel 

Etsiyrati .re T „ 

Ua re Lily 
EarraeLpore 
Baaseio 

EieiiJfH, Boutd, &C. 
etiibi} fH 

Uemre* ... h. 

IJiiEu to AUiIuIjikI 

lkrliiirathin* 

ELflu^Ipftre 

iLuluEul^liur ... +.i 

tk.soV.iaf 

Ditto TemturiEs 
Ditto to 11 y i5e m l.sid 
Ditto to Calcutta i.i 

EotauienJ Garde n h Calcutta * 
Bom3ns ... ... ... 

Ikiogjlowa ( 

Bl i,rdw.‘.iii ... .., ... 

Ditto to BtiflU ... 

Bunnr^, their nwuWrt anil 

rUltLIIDJ ... ... lit 

Buur ... F+i hr 

Cairo 

Calotte tlHeribd ++ « 

LaiiEiitimrtitl 

Cawoporc 

Ditto to Mynpoonc 
CbtttutFrufi^gre 


3:i 
£94 
45 t 

zm 

53 7 

399 
413 
371 

m 

149 

51J 

55d 

54 G 
3«a 
327 
51ft 
110 
4 09 

400 

4QI 

392 

172 

212 

III 

I if. 

421 

371 


PA OK 

Cluiritalile luitituticras (C*l- 

^tliltA) Hi 

... -113 

Ckerrapoonjce 

Clinjilmna 

., 492 

* s . m 

ChuLFurub. ... ... 

... 371 

Chittagong - ... 

m 

ChrOTiulugy, Jddko 

... i 

Chtijfi flb . ■. +p+ 

Civil Serrke 

r, 391 
89 

Clitmie 

... 27 

Owl 

... 423 

Colleges, SfeJuHilj, (Cal- 

{mlta} hi **+ 

HR 315 

Cotumeroo ir , „, 

... 5f 

Cmrencj . 

... G2 

ChUacIe „ iT *.. 

... &9G 

Ditto TO Colntu 

531 

Diffs 

... m 

Darjoclio^ . Jt 

183 

Dawk Travelling- 

... m 

Ditto 

... 412 

Debra, route to 

.** 450 

Delhi 

... 142 

Dinugcporc, route Eu 

Hi. 483 

EHflmot 3 of the Pav I'Mnbu- 

nirdini ... h« 

9 

Ditto (Hib^oo) 10 

DcMEk-pwulHT Calcutta 

312 

DomraMe Espcuditbffl 

.+* 127 

East Indiana 

«. 47 

Etawah 

423 

Europeans H , ... 

+ , # . 50 

PfTO*ejwn- P journey to 

,-f m 

Foreign ReUtiousi ... 

S5 

Fm ml rr of Cos*i purr 

i.F 341 

FuHimgb Risks 

123 

(ibeKfifire 

... 332 

Gone, ruin* of 

... 491 

GoreruEoeut oilman 

... i>7 

Gwalior 

... 472 

Hajlej-hurr College 

,F + &9 

■*. 471 
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i>:bes + 


TAOC 

tftaper f + l ¥■! *** 449 

Hiuudafira ftuui^ . P . i jT 

llindou tibtef T . r ... 35 

Hindoo CoLlr^*- f Cak-nlta j . *Hi f J 
HiitPiy unkitixlt fitdiD ... 11 

Hourtd^ fcrtrt utt tb» riirr 36$ 
itf Bamljuj ... !H!0 
Hotel*,Bciardbg*H dii*fcft h &3. 359 
Hot Wind*.,, ... „. 44& 

Huriiwnr ... **. 166 

li ) dcrabiul, Nimm'i t?mU^ 

nrs) ... pm tit »it*I 

liuiiFiii Nmy i r. fc ., V2B 

ludJun JugfLflfn +> * *., &?5 

Indus, royij^e on ... +T . 199 

[nKlliKlIOcu m (alcutti SIS 
twamiG? Off™ fa Calcutta 310 
Inm* hLrL5ttbcU£re of w 11 5 


t*anji!c of 

Khanlm! w 
Kiihnagbr,,, 

Kdiui 

^urnofl **, 


+ r+ +I0# - 

hi 4 ti-4 
.p. 4rtl 
... 371 
... 452 
^ 413 


l-rnwl IrtveUio^ lr+ 187 

Uifi ... .I* 133 

,.i i!. 479 


A!iSia3?ukihwar m &|(j 

*Ww .*t ... fifiT 

Wild* ... ... Vi, IW1 

Mukhtn Lind Cfiftoaii ... 3*1 

Mafillfcl|Mitutn. ih+ &G1 

MftM fjlly 

Mcrrutt *,* ... h9 

Mbwpor* *„ ... 101 

Mxmctzfy S^atEtn *** *.. m 

Mtmj'tijT ..377 

^KjnhnlihMl ii. ... 371 
MumAibl, mule to 45J 

MuciiiLl- VmtIi *„ 53S 

Mutfl (tnumn BjvdcurtHtu j 494 


Nultrg FJi W rtfc m ... „. 527 

Ji*4re Statoi .. 

Jim. Indian *„ *.. 

NrifchirmM- ... *.. 577 

Nir«n'i Army 1>p ... 554 

Ovrrknd Ftaiagcfr lnibv*. 167 


Pnintsnjg m India 
E'ntnn 

fVikiiou Repruliilionfl 
Pclioc tUakmta) M | 
Poo™ 

P^[iu]ntim. character 


rant 
,1. S24 
1.. 3S4 
.I. 119 
... 133 
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